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ARBUTUS. 


BY H. H. 


Ir Spring has Maids of Honor— 
And why should not the Spring, 
With all her dainty service, 


Have thought of some such thing?— 


If Spring has Maids of Honor, 
Arbutus leads the train ; 

A lovelier, a fairer 
The Spring would seek in vain. 


For sweet and subtle fragrance, 
For pink, and pink and white, 

For utmost grace and motion 
Of vines and vines’ delight, 


For joy of love and lovers, 
For joy of young and old, 
No blossom like Arbutus 
In all that Springtimes hold, 


The noble Maids of Honor, 
Who earthly queens obey, 

And courtly service render 
By weary night and day, 


Among their royal duties, 
Bouquets of blossoms bring 

Each evening to the banquet, 
And hand them to the King. 


If Spring has Maids of Honor 
And a King that is not seen, 

His choicest Springtime favor 
Is Arbutus from his Queen ! 


Jie 


TOO LATE. 


BY NORA PERRY. 








Wrart silences we keep year after year, 


We live beside each other day by day, 


And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 
Alone, with loneliness, and sore bereft, 





heard, 


. With those who are most near to us and dear; 


i. And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
a The full, sweet word that lies just in our reach, 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 


Then out of sight and out of reach they go— 
These close familiar friends, who loved us so; 


We think with vain regret of geome fond word, 
That once we might have said and they have . 


For weak and poor the love that we expressed 


Now seems beside the vast, sweet unexpressed, 


D And slight the deeds we did, to those undone, 
And small the service spent, to treasure won, 

L And undeserved the praise, for word and deed 
That should have overflowed the simple need. 


This is the cruel cross of life, to be 
Full visioned only when the ministry 


Of death has been fulfilled and in the place 


Of some dear presence is but empty space. 
What recollected services can then 
Give consolation for the might have been ? 
Boston, Mass. 
¥ > 
AN INTERLUDE. 
BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 


Asx the swallow how he flies 
we On his bright and silver wings ; 
Ark the poot how he sings, 
he And his warning voice replies : 
rE O generation that thinks to measure 
All earth and Heaven by rule and line! 














O generation that seeks a sign! 
The sign is borne on the swallow’s wings ; 
The sign is fulfilled when the poet sings.. 
The walls of the new Jerusalem 
_ Are high and broad and long, 










Shall the prophet utter to suit men’s pleasure? 





And an angel’s rod has measured them ; 
But who can measure the song 
Of the blessed shining throng 
That sings the song of victory 
Unto the Christ of Calvary, 
In accents sweet and strong? 
You may measure the universe span by span; 
But who can measure the soul of a man? 
Sr. Lous, Mo. 
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THE CHANGE. 


BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER. 








Tue idea of comfort has had slow growth 
in this country, and slowest of all in the 
churches, It is not easy to keep asceticism 
out of religion. Forty years ago the idea 
that a church should be comfortable was 
hardly entertained. It was rather suspected 
as an effort to make religion an easy thing. 
Hence the meeting-houses were intolerable 
Summer and Winter—in one season hot, 
unventilated and filled with blazing light, 
that poured through the broad windows 
and was reflected from the white walls. 

Only on some cool days in June, when 
the clover-scented wind stole in through 
the opened windows, or in October, when 
the pensive richness of Nature pervaded all 
space, were they endurable. Then, indeed, 
were they better than the churches of to- 
day; for they let in the voice and breath of 
God’s world to aid or expel the dullness of 
the preacher, or correct his harsh and crude 
doctrine, But the asceticism of our fathers 
reached its climax in Winter. They would 
be comfortable at home; but on Sunday 
and ‘‘at meeting” they were a little partic- 
ular lest they might verge toward sin in 
this matter. Yet, for the sake of women 
and children, they had introduced stoves 
—huge east-iron boxes, at one end of the 
room, with long pipes that ran to the chim- 
neys at the other end, dispensing a little 
heat and not seldom much smoke and the 
distilled essence of green wood, that black- 
ened the side aisles and trickled down the 
whitewashed walls from the point where 
they ended. Did they warm the meeting- 
house? Only somewhat as a taper makes 
darkness visible; they gave a suggestion of 
heat that only made the cold more intoler- 
able. Happy was the child who happened 
to be near enough to its mother to put its 
feet upon her foot-stove, filled with fresh 
coals from the nearest house, and its hands 
into her muff, large enough to contain the 
hands of the entire family, could they but 
have got at it. 

But the father disdained such creature 
comforts, and sat at the head of the pew 
in woolen mittens and home-spun surtout, 
while the minister spent the hour in rec- 
onciling the freedom of the will with the 
decrees of God, or in showing how the 
Atonementsustained the divine government. 
Was he glad when the sermon was ended? 
He never said so. Was he satisfied with 
the views presented? He seldom said that 


meat” and “edifying”; but after a few 
years dropped down in his subscription a 
dollar or two, not because he was dissatis- 
fied with the doctrine—for did not the min- 
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had the shrewdness to even up the matter 
by preaching a powerful sermon on the 
hardening of Pharaoh's heart, in which 
the divine sovereignty was remanded tc its 
due supremacy in the minds of the parish, 
And this was not seldom done; for, in the 
long run, the New England minister, both 
then and now kept the advantage of his 
people. He was educated, and they were 
not; he knew how to put a subject in dif- 
ferent lights without sacrifice of conviction 
on his part, while they had not the train- 
ing that enabled them either to grasp the 
subject or apprehend the force of words, 
Only the college-trained lawyer understood 
the no-wise dishonest game; and he was 
shrewd enough tobe silent, unless, indeed, 


he was a scoffer, as was often the case, and || 
then he had noinfluence. Were the former |; 


times and ministers better in this respect 
than those of the present?, We do not say 
that the ministers of the present day are 
better men, but that the preaching of 
the present is immensely better—truer, 
more scriptural, more reasonable and more 
uscful., The disadvantage on their part 
was in their choice of themes and their 
methods of treatment; the advantage of 
the present is in the selection of practical 
subjects, directer application of truth to 
daily life, and, above all, in a correcter ap- 
prehension of the spirit and aim of the Gos- 
pel. Still there is much to learn in this 
respect, and there are many preachers who 
are as wide astray on the themes now at the 
front, as were those of a generation ago in 
regard to sovereignty and Atonement, 

Attendance upon church, or ‘‘ going to 
meeting,” as it was called, was more gen- 
eral and regular than at present; and so the 
former times were better than the present, 
All respectable people went. Storm made 
but slight difference in the congregations. 
Forty years ago the farmers attended 
church; as a rule, they do not now. The 
horse-sheds have nearly disappeared; many 
of the young people of to-day never have 
seen one. In our boyhood we used to see 
more than a hundred in two parallel rows 
—all. filled every Sunday in the year. 
A generation ago the country emptied itself 
into the meeting-houses. On very hot days 
some of the men ventured to take off their 
coats; and we have never been able to find 
a good reason why they should not. We 
remember but one who indulged in_ this 
freedom; and, as he was an. Abolitionist, 
one of only two who came to church, he 
was thus not only under the ban of the 
older people, but also of the younger ones, 
especially the young women, who wore 
nothing whatever on their arms, while his 
were arrayed in white as spotless as any 
bishop's lawn, 

Brave, clear-headed, patient man! How 
I honor him now—facing the contempt of 
the whole town in the strength of his hatred 
of slavery, and, yet going to church every 
Sunday and listening to sermons that made 
no directer allusion to slavery than that 
the Onesimus St. Paul sent back to his 
master was undoubtedly aslave. Were the 
preachers of those days less honest, more 
time-serving than those of the present? I. 


| did they of old from. the issues of their day. 


In how many pulpits-are stock-gambling, 
the tyranny of great corporations, the ab- 








sorption of wealth by the few at theexpense 
of many, the relations of labor and capital, 
| the condition of the working classes, made 
‘themes of discourse? Hereand there one, 
| just as, forty years ago, a few pulpits pro- 
‘tested against slavery. Still, it’musgt be ad- 
mitted that there is more freedom in the 
modern pulpit; more is allowed, because 
| thereis a larger intelligence in both pews 
and pulpit. 
NorrTs Apams, Mass. 





SAILING UP THE BOSPHORUS, 
VOYAGE FIRST—BEFORE CHRIST, 1990, 


i BY SUBAN E. WALLACE 
| (Mus. GengpaL Lew WALLSOE). 





Ir was many and maay.a hundred. years 
,ago; how many, who knows? who cares? 
It-was in the morning of time, when the 
jearth was young, that Europe and ‘Asia 
' were one land, and the Black Sea and the 
| Hellespont were great lakes, probalily 
united by a river. In some awful convul- 
‘sion of Nature—one of those tremendous 
| throes which destroy continents and create 
‘new ones—the rocks were reat, hills torn 
, asunder, a chasm opened and the floods of 
the two lakes rushed together, we can 
tancy, with a roar which reached to the 
very stars in their courses and the secret 
| place of the thunder.; The rupture left a 
| sort of land-mark in the Cyanean Rocks at 
\the entrance of the Black. Sea, against 
which waves break madly, filling the air 
| with violent noise.and enjng foam—~ 
the clashing or floating of the poets, 
destined by the gods to protect the Kuxine 
' from the prying eyes of profane curiosity. 
In the heroic ages voleanic action had not 
ceased; and it is likely such upheavals gave 
rise tothe myths about Jupiter and the 
giants tearing up mountains and_ piling 
them to scale Olympus. Geology, poetry, 
tradition unite in testimony of the changes 
wrought by the commotions.. The inden- 
tations of one shore, thus thrown up, 
correspond with projections of the other; 
on one side a bay, on the opposite a jut- 
ting point of land with strata identical. 
Conflicting currents rush this way and 
that, A rapid, incessant one from the Black 
Sea to the Matmora darts from point to 
point on the shores, like a ball from the 
sides of a billiard table. The bottom is a 
succession of descents, over which the 
water tumbles with the force of a cataract. 
There is an under-current like that of 
Gibraltar and other narrow straits, which 
flows contrary to the upper one. 

Objects thrown into the Bosphorus at).the 
extreme western end are frequently carried 
to the other, while at the same moment 
things fioating on the surface are moving 
in precisely the opposite direction. . Its 
length is about twenty-five miles, its great- 
est depth sixty fathoms, though poets are 
in the habit of styling it the fathomless 
Bosphorus. 


The cold,transparent stream ever flowing, 
ever tranquil, makes a silvery link, unit- 
ing two seas and two continents. Every 


‘* Odyssey” was written. 

The name was given on account of the 
passage, in the mythic period, of a bull—the 
word Bosphorus meaning the passage of 
| the bull, One day, Europa, daughter. of 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 17, 1884. 








King Agenor, was at sem with her maid- 
ens in low, such as Pan loved to pipe 
in, w ymphs and gatyrs danced. 












was itari, where the 

Crimea Tle, thé 

bloody field of Ink 

thirty rieg after | r 
Florence ightassla taught a 

a spirit may w ae shape, 

ter to men. tory runs “the 


passing loveliness of the princess won the 
admiration of Jupiter, and he assumed the 
shape of a bull and mingled with the herds 
of Agenor. Struck by the gentleness of the 
snow-white animal, Europa and her maid- 
ens caressed it, stroked its flowing mane, 
hung rosy garlands on its horns, and finally, 
in fearless frolic, she mounted its back. 
The god then ran away with his prize, and, 
in no wise encumbered with his light bur- 
den, swam to the Thracian side of the Bos- 
phorus, which has ever since been called 
Europe, in memory of that day. The first 
ship which dared the perilous navigation of 
the Marmora and the swift-rushing currents 
of the channel, was the good ship ‘* Argo.” 
The story takes us back to dim centuries 
without a date, where the flickering torch 
men call history gives fitful, transient light, 
not enough to chase phantoms and shades 
which haunt the cloudy spaces where 
dream and fable are eternally at playful 
war with sober truth: back to the days of 
the demigods, the beginnings of the glori- 
ous myths of classic Greece. An age, com- 
pared with which our own time seems the 
dull gray afternoon of a gold and purple 
dawn. It was before our British ancestors, 
dressed in skins of wild beasts and hiding 
in caves, had learned to tremble at the iron 
tramp of the Roman legionaries. It was 
before Carthage existed even in name, be- 
fore Homer, grand and wise, taught men 
how long one singer’s songs may last. 

There are mole-eyed students who see 
only grotesque fantasies in the noble poems 
of the ancient minstrels. Others, made 
wiser by faith, find boundless depths of 
living glory in the religion whose hymns 
have become meaningless through lack of 
worshipers, and have been forgotten. 
Their last school closed with the tragedy 
of Hypatia. 

It is the class of pleasant scholars who 
sometimes dream—and every one knows 
how dreams illumine the understanding— 
which we invite to a sail in the wake of 
the ‘*Argo.” The magical vessel could 
hear and feel, and obeyed its crew as a 
steed that loves its rider; its hghts yet glit- 
ter in the blue above, brighter than they 
shone of old in the broad blue seas which 
the heroes named as they sailed, In the 
twilight that surrounds the border land of 
old romance, 

“* Magnified by the purple mist 
The dusk of centuries and of song,” 
the ‘* Argo” was built. 

There is confusion of date in that remote 
epoch. Some historians say it was about 
the time Gideon delivered Israel from the 
Midianites, not far from the day when 
the archers were many on Mount Gilboa, 
when the shield of the mighty was cast 
vilely away and the beauty of Israel was 
slain in her high places. Who knows? 
Whocares? Where the years run into thous- 
ands afew centuries moré or less are of 
small aceount. 

It was the first long ship that ever entered 
the Bosphorjs, was built at the foot of 
Mount Pelion, and was named for the 
builder. Athena directed the work, and a 
speaking branch from the forest of Dodona, 
the oracle grove, was at the stern. It was 
but a small vessel compared with the great 
structures of iron war-ships, with heavy 
guns, and the mighty armaments which 
since have swept these waters. Frisian, 
Thracian, Byzantine, Persian, Samian, 
Macedonian, Athenian, Gaul, Vandal, Goth, 
Scythian, Roman, Armenian, Hun, Avar, 
Russ, Frank, .Varangian, Saracen, Vene- 
tian, Genoese, English, French, German, 
have spread their sails as friend or foe to 
favoring winds. They are forgotten as the 
waves of yesterday; not one name among 
them is remembered; but the name of the 
‘* Argo” lives forever. 

It is said the merchantmen of the Buxine 
are modeled after her. They arc enormous, 
uiwieldy things, rising to considerable 
hight out of the water, both at the bow and 
stern, and seem incapable of resisting a gale 










f moderate force. Phey have seldom more 
b¢p-one mast with an immense mainsail, 


or are driven. 





with Minerva at their head, ever 
such a graceless work. She was pitched 
coal black, and painted vermilion at each 
end. Fifty oars she carried from the dark 
pine forests of Pelion; each oarsman was a 
Greek prince or a mighty man of valor; 
for, in those golden days, the king’s sons 
were the best and bravest, and the king 
himself was not ashamed to lead armies 
and be their champion. They were hunters 
who had killed theirown game among the 
mountains and had cooked it themselves; 
and after the feast they lay down to sleep 
pillowed on their bucklers, cold and hard. 

Meads of asphodel, beds of poppies or 
flinty rock were the same to them. They 
slept like children on the lap of their 
mother, and rose in the morning fresh as 
youth, wise as age; fathers of the war- 
riors who fought at Troy and made that 
bare, empty plain illustrious while this globe 
remains; heroes with hair that waved high 
ju air, the race of the Karth-shakers, whose 
strength came from the everlasting hills of 
the land of perfect beauty. Jason was com- 
mander; and while the centuries have piled 
oblivious years like funeral stones above the 
grave of myriad captains, fame holds that 
one in eternal keeping. Like the Norse 
king, Olaf, he could run along the bending 
oars outside the ship, so light of foot was 
he; light of heart, too, for he had the prom- 
ise of the crown of Iolcos and a kingdom, 
if he would capture and bring back from 
Colchis the Golden Fleece which the king 
of that country had stolen from one of 
Jason's relatives and nailed to a beech tree 
in the war-god’s wood—the all Golden 
Fleece of the wondrous ram with wings 
which bore Phreyxus and Helle across the 
Euxine. Colchis lay at the foot of icy Cau- 
casus, a far country, where dwelt fair 
women who belonged to the race of the 
sun; and to this day the most beautiful 
men and women inthe world are to be 
found in Circassia, the ancient Colchis, as 
all know who have visited the harems of 
the East or who have seen the wide-eyed 
soldiers who form the bodyguard of the 
Sultan. They were so called, perhaps, 
from their hair of reddish gold, which is 
such a delight to the dark races of the 
Orient. 

The fame of Medea, the king’s daughter, 
had spread to the Mediterranean countries ; 
forshe was a beauty and a witch, and could 
throw the thrall of her enchantments over 
any man who came within the spell of her 
magic glance. Great was her power. She 
could unravel the black threads spun in 
the fates of kings. She knew what plants, 
gathered under the full moon, had been 
breathed on by the god of breathless sleep, 
and she had incantations and talismans 
for the security of those she loved. In her 
cauldron an old black ram, consumed by 
fire,became a lamb, and aged, worn-out 
men ¢ame forth from their own ashes re- 
stored to the strength of manhood’s prime. 
She could become invisible in a fiery char- 
iot drawn by winged dragons through the 
fields of air, and she had a fiery temper, as 
the reader of Euripides knows, which 
led her to destroy her own children and 
poison with insidious draught a guest in- 
vited to her banquet. Her love was a con- 
suming passion, her jealousy a barbarous 
fury, which demanded the death of any 
rival. 

When it was known that Jason was to dare 
the adventure of the Golden Fleece, the 
bloom and flower of Grecian chivalry 
flocked to his standard. Those youthful 
princes had no fear of the unknown; they 
loved danger for her own sake and courted 
her as a bride. Hardships were but incen- 
tives, fairy hands beckoning them on to 
daring deed and high enterprise. “Chiron 
was their teacher, wisest of all men under: 


wise by counsel, furies and harpies, dragons 
and flying serpents’ with azure eyes, gold 





guarding griffins and death-dealing gorgons, 


the sun; and to souls so brave by birth, so’ 


were monsters they loved to 
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the winteoed oars kept time. “He had 
learned by ear and could charm all spirits 
of earth and ai1, Heaven or Hell. When 
he played his harp of gold the rivers rolled 
backward, wild beasts tamely crawled to 
his feet, the mountains stirred and the 


dead came up from beneati the sea. 


By the old marbles we know those Greeks 
were of supreme beanty. The all-behold- 
ing sun sees not their like to-day. Space 
fails for the names whose fame fills the 
world. They had not adopted the motto 
of the later Stoics: Patriotism is the first 
delusion of the simpleton and the last ref- 
uge of the knave. They loved glory, but 
they loved Greece more; they laid their 
trophies at her fvet and never swerved 
rom loyalty to the land of their birth, the 
violet vales and rosy hills where their youth 
had spent itself in manly games and prince- 
like learning. They had cheering responses 
from the oracle who knew the number of 
the sands and the measure of the seas, .who 
understood the dumb, could see the invisi- 
ble and hear him who does not speak. 
Neptune, with tumbling hair ard foamlike 
beard, sat at the door of the Strait of Helle 
and refused to give up the key to any new 
comer sailing that way; but among the 
crew were men wise in the secrets of the 
universe, who could afford to laugh at the 
sea-god’s hoary head and weak pretense, 
the senility of age. They held the clew to 
the inner shrines of the winds, and knew 
what strains from the magic harp would 
lull the high flying sons of Boreas to rest. 

They were a band of imaginative men 
steering for the morning twilight, which 
they believed to be a reflection from the 
Elysian Fields. To the brilliant fantasies 
of those early Greeks are due many of the 
most exquisite conceptions of the human 
mind. They thought the carth was flat, 
circularly extended under the blue and 
starry floor of the Olympian gods, where 
the highest deity shoots the lightning and 
rests his many-colored bow, invisible to 
mortal eye, yet making men tremble by the 
thunder of his voice. The Mediterranean 
was the center of the earth, and was filled 
with floating rocks and rocking islands. In 
their personified religion no space of earth, 
sea, or sky was unpeopled. Away tu the 
east were the groves and dancing ground 
of the sun; beyond them was frosty Cau- 
casus overlooking Colchis. To reach it they 
must cross the Cimmerian region of per- 
petual night, where the air is full of feath- 
ers, and Boreas, the shivering tyrant, ruled ; 
and they would not stop till they came to 
the end of the world. When night, which 
subdues gods and men, received the setting 
sun into her arms, they had to grapple with 
mystic shadows, imps with wraith-like 
veils, supernatural foes which shrink from 
sunbeams, and to confront mysteries which 
mignt make the boldest tremble. But those 
royal souls were undaunted. The geog- 
raphy of the wonderful voyage is embel- 
lished in a way to rouse the dullest fancy. 
The cool chambers of the Mediterranean 
sheltered mermaids with golden combs and 
yellow tresses. In crystal depths, among 
the corals and sea-fan, the palms of the 
ocean, was heard the laughter of the daugh- 
ters of the sea. On its wavés naiads rocked 
and swam, and halcyon birds sat brooding 
on their nests, at home and at rest 
on the friendly waters. Gliding sirens 
sung in sunny bays, tossed their arms on 
the long wave-tops which curled in pride 
to the lovely burdens they upbore, and 
sparkled and gleamed with the limbs of the 
nymphs, whiter than the foam they scat- 
tered.- They wooed the heroic sons of an 
alien race with softest’ smiles and’ dewy 
kisses. Past the witching music they safe- 
ly steered; past Scylla and Char¥bdis, past 
the floating Isle of Circe, the enchantress, 
sister of Medea. Two years they lived in 
Lemnos, south of the Cyclades; they visited 
Orete and saw where Jove was cradled 
among the high peaks of Tda—many-foun- 





tathed “Ida, mother'of wild beasts. They 





made friends of the warriors of her ndred 
cities, leaders, de 
ringing plains of ‘Troy. Cret 







triremes, manned by Gorsairs, éeoured the 
seas, dle ° ar aut vease 
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impart od udge mA Ae far Urn 
is filled. with ~destinies of mankind. 
From the deck of the ‘“‘ Argo” they: saw— 
for they had the far sight of demigods— 
ancient Troy, overlooking the mouth of 
the Hellespont, where, a generation later, 
the Grecian camp stretched twelve miles 
along the shore, whitening the coast from 
the Sigean to the Rhaetean promontory. 
There the flanks of thé army were guarded 
by Achilles and Ajax, bravest Chiefs who 
marched under the banners of Agamemnon. 
But one of the Argonauts lived to behold 
the undying glory of that field, old Nestor, 
the clear-voiced orator of the Pylians. 

So they passed the Dardanelles, bound 
for the limit of the habitable world beyond 
whose black line were the gates of Tartarus. 
Those gullant buccaneers did little that 
was possible; they landed as suited their 
pleasure, slew men and monsters, and held 
on their course, even when the purple 
Night, her mantle spangled with stars, 
threw a bewildering shade under which 
the war of the winds went on. They were 
ready to do everything a king’s son might, 
and dared even death, to whom it is useless 
for man to offer oblation, prayer or sacri- 
fice. They passed happy valleys and dark 
grotéoes, fought gigantic beasts with bat- 
like wings, all manner of horrible prodi- 
gies, and, after triumphs, erected votive 
tablets and holy altars. They stole women 
when they wanted them, slew giants, sor- 
cerers and wizards, and never lost faith in 
their power to seize the Fleece of the 
Speaking Ram. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS—S0ME REM. 
INISCENCES. 


BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 





Ir is not from any desire to shine in the 
light of an illustrious man that I put on 
record some incidents of a very pleasant 
friendship with the eminent orator just 
departed. But I have thought that, in so 
doing, some glimpses might be given of a 
side of his character which has been too 
little revealed in all that hus been spoken 
and written of him since his death. The 
heart of the man beat very tenderly and 
warmly under the mail of the warrior. He 
was as reverent toward God as he was ve- 
hement against sin; and we believe that, 
in all his career, he was never once heard 
to speak slightingly of the divinity of Christ, 
while so powerfully assailing those who de- 
nied the humanity of the slave. 

My first personal acquaintance with him 
grew out of the following circumstance: 
I was called, one day, some fourteen years 
ago, to attend the funeral of a stranger. 
‘The messenger who came for me could give 
me no information concerning the religious 
character of the deceased, only that he had 
read his Bible constantly in his last days, 
and, handing me the Testament which the 
dying man had used, said: ‘‘ You can 
judge for yourself what his faith was.” On 
examining the Testament I found it much 
worn and full of marginal marks and 
underscorings. The marked passages were 
the most evangelical texts of the Gospel, 
such as ‘‘ For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him might not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.” ‘‘The blood of Jesus Christ, 
his Son, cleansethus from ali sin,” etc. 

With this Bible in my hand I went to the 
funeral, and quite to my surprise found 4 
large house filled with people, evidently of 
the most respectable class, every one of 
whom, so far as I knew, was a stranger to 
me. In opening the service, I said that I 


but that, through his Bible, I'wassure I had 
calling attention to the marked passages, I 


read them and expounded them, preaching 
the gospel of salvation by the grace and 





atonement of Christ as plainly as T knew 
how, and closing’ with ‘thanking God for 





had had no aequaintance with the deceased,, 


caught a glimpse of his heart; and ar 
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the evidence I had gained that this aged 
man had pillowed his dying head on the 
Holy Scriptures, and found rest to his soul 
in the redemption of Jesus Christ. 

At the close of the service Wendell Phil- 
lips, who had been sitting in the room quite 
unobserved by me, came forward, and, tak- 
ing me by the hand, thanked me most cor- 
dially for the words I had spoken. ‘Then 
you did not know this man?” he said. 
‘Well you could not have spoken more 
truly if you had. He was my friend for 
many years, an earnest anti-slavery man, 
and for a long time a strong supporter of 
Theodore Parker. But latterly he was 
confined to his house by sickness, and a 
change came over him, and what you have 
inferred is quite true.” And then he went 
on talking, continuing the conversation till 
all the company had left the house, and, 
though he said nothing of his personal con- 
victions, he seemed to me to exhibit the 
warmest and tenderest sympathy with all 
that I had been saying; so much so that I 
remember that the desire was very dis- 
tincdy formed in my heart to learn 
more of his interest in the great theme 
which had been presented should the 
opportunity ever be offered. From that 
day an acquaintance, unsought on my part, 
was begup, and I rarely met him after- 
ward, in the street or in the cars, without 
his greeting me, and entering into the most 
cordial conversation. Indeed, his extreme 
friendliness quite surprised me; and when 
I mentioned it to one of his friends, he re, 
plied: *‘Oh! he is very fond of ministers.” 
Indeed, I had thought him partial to them, 
in a very peculiar sense. When I had 
heard him excoriate pro-slavery ministers 
and anti-temperance preachers on the pub- 
lic plattorm, I had concluded that he was 
fond of ministers in the same way that the 
lion is fond of the lamb. But I feel sure 
now that his friend told the truth, and that 
his platform severities, in dealing with 
clergymen whom he regarded as derelict to 
moral duty, were quite compatible with 
the warmest personal regard for them. 

Among many pleasant conversations with 
him, which I remember with deep interest, 
there is one which throws considerable 

light upon this very matter. Just about 
a year before his death, I met him, one day, 
while passing an old church, which still 
stands in Boston as a memorial of the past. 
Stopping to speak with me, he asked: 
“Do you know Mr. W——?” naming a 
pastor who had recently been settied in the 
city. On replying that I did, he said: 
‘* Well, I hear that, at a recent ministerial 
conference, he spoke very kindly of me in a 
publicspeech, and that Dr. —— (alluding to 
a venerable minister) rebuked him for it, 
warning him that, in commending me he 
would grieve the Spirit of God.” All this 
he said in a very mild and deprecating tone. 

And then he went on to say that those 
living to-day could lave Jittle idea of 
the provocation which the Abolitionists 
had from many of the pulpits. ‘“‘ We 

wanted their friendship,” he said, *‘ and 
sought it in every possible way; but instead 
of this they denounced us as infidels and 
inceudiaries. Why, Sir, | remember one 
day that, in quietly walking down this very 
street where we are now standing, I met 
two gentlemen, when one said to the other, 
in passing, speaking sufficiently loud, so 
that I might hear, ‘I would like to put a 
bullet through that man’s heart.’ This, 
you may be sure, was not casy to bear.” 

And then, rapping on the wall of the old 

church, he added: ‘And within this church, 

for all those years, slavery was defended, 
and the anti-slavery men denounced. 

How could we be blamed for spcaking se- 
verely of such ministers, when they were 
putting our lives in danger by their utter- 
ances?” He then alluded to one of my 
own honored predecessors in the ministry, 
now dead, and spoke of his warm regard 
for him, and of his earsest effort to enlist 
him in the great cause, and of his failure to 
take the bold stand he desired him to 
Occupy. ‘‘But I have no doubt the diffi- 
culty was constitutional,” he continued, 
“and that it was an aversion to contro- 
versy, rather than a want of right conviction, 
that kept him silent.” 

Taus the great agitator seemed ready to 
Palliate the fault of those who.came.not.up 
© the help of the Lord against, the mighty; 
and he ssid:of one, that spoke most strongly 





in favor of slavery: ‘‘If he had only ac- 
knowledged his mistake, when greater light 
came, and. retracted his utterances! But 
since he did not, how could we be blamed 
for not retracting our criticisms?” 

He related, in this conversation, several in- 
stances of the social ostracism which he 
suffered in the early days of the anti-slav- 
ery agitation. But he seemed to have be- 
come inured to unpopularity, and to have 
learned to glory in it as a seal of fidelity. 
For he said that, in his opinion, no man in 
the pulpit or on the platform, can be true 
to the truth, and at the same time be popu- 
lar with his generation. Does the reader 
remember Garrison’s noble denial of the 
charge of infidelity hurled against him by 
his foes, and his words, ‘‘ My trust is in 
God, my aim to walk in the footsteps of 
his Son, my rejoicing to be crucified to the 
world, and the world to me”? In the social 
and moral sphere, Mr. Phillips doubtless 
gloried equally in the cross of persecution. 

In temperance work I saw more of Wen- 
deli Phillips’s heart than anywhere else. 
He struck hard blows against the drink 
iniquity, .But here he was not merely an 
iconoclast, bringing down his hammer upon 
license ‘laws, which, next to fugitive slave 
laws, he hated most intensely; he wasa 
healer as well as a smiter. He used to come 
into the Home for reforming inebriates, 
which we started at the time of the Moody 
and Sankey meetings, to inquire after the 
work and give it his e.couragement. He 
sometimes brought in pocr, broken-down 
drunkards, to ask the help of our Christian 
workers on their behalf. His indignation 
against the rum-seller and the laws that 
sustained him was only matched by his 
tender compassion toward the wretched 
victims of strong drink. Once, with one of 
our Christian women, the question came 
up as to the possibility of reclaiming the 
confirmed drunkard, when she, with all 
the ardor of her conviction declared that 
there was certainly one way—viz., by the 
grace of God brought to bear in a renewed 
heart. And Icannot describe the sympa- 
thetic tenderness with which he assented to 
the remark, nor the spirit of humble self- 
distrust with which he alluded, in a single 
sentence, to his ownexperience. The con- 
trast between Wendell Phillips on the plat- 
form and in private intercourse was im- 
mense. One could but regret, sometimes, 
the severity of his language in his public 
addresses. No doubt it was a part of his 
platform habit, acquired in a time when 
nothing else would rouse the torpid con- 
science, and not easily put off on occasions 
where milder utterances would have 
seemed more fitting. But, while he was so 
intense in his advocacy of moral reforms, 
let it be remembered that he never once 
lent his name to any of the immoral reforms 
of which such a rank crop sprang up in his 
day. He had the sternest Puritan virtue, 
and he defended Jonathan Edwards and his 
theology, because, as he said, that theology 
putiron into the blood, which our later 
divinity fails to supply. Rarely have 
strength and gentleness, impetuosity and 
calmness been so singularly united. What 
Carlyle says of Luther was certainly true 
of him: ‘A true great man; great in 
intellect, in courage, affection and in- 
tegrity. . . . Ah, yes, unsubduable 
granite, piercing far and wide into the 
heavens, yet, in the clefts of the fountains, 
green, beautiful valleys with flowers.” 

Boston, Mass. 





A CITY BURIAL GROUND. 


BY HENRY W. LUOY. 





A FEW years ago there were many melan- 
choly graveyards in and about the city of 
London. The great metropolis, ever grow- 
ing, overlaps what were once country 
lanes, with bits of churchyards set apart 
in them latge enough for the needs of the 
neighborhood as they then seemed possible. 
Now houses have. grown up around the 
churchyards, cl 
light, and leaving them unheeded in their 
dark decay. Oflate years this matter has been 
mended, and many town graveyards have 
bloomed again with flowers ad trim grass- 


| lawns,, whilst. well-grayeled, walks. have 


taken the place of decaying tombstones, 
There is, within the city,»gq churchyard, 


where grass,will neyer- grow nor flowers 
bloom, nor Hise pg iF of sun- 


them in from sun and | 








shine play around it. It is the oddest strip 
for a churchyard ever seen, some six feet 
wide and forty or fifty long... For sur- 
face it has plain flags, in pretty good condi- 
tion, but patched all about with mortar, as 
if the pavior was always here, and with un- 
accountable purpose was constantly taking 
up a flag, letting it down again, and fasten- 
ing it with fresh mortar. On either hand 
are gray stone walls, on one side notable 
for the cutting of manifold letters. The 
walls are very high, seeming to reach 
almost tothe strip of sky that bounds 
them, leaden-hued or blue, according to the 
weather, Even the sky may not be clearly 
seen from this graveyard; for near the top 
there runs across aniron grating, which 
would effectually bar any attempt on the 
part of the occupants of this chill church- 
yard to briug about untimely resurrection, 


This is the burial ground in Newgate; 
and underneath the flags, with their signs 
of frequent disturbance, lie all that remains 
—and it is curiously little--of a century of 
murderers. In the daytime this. is a place 
ghostly enough. But what a spot to stroll 
about in at midnight, with the moon just 
glinting the walls near the upper part 
where the grating is, and all below in 
shadow! It is almost exactly a hundred 
years since this burial ground was conse- 
crated to its present use, though without 
the assistance of bishop or surpliced choir. 
In 1783 the first murderer was laid to rest 
here, and since then, up to to-day, the 
churchyard has always been full. In the 
year of grace, 1821, the records of Newgate 
show that not less than 270 meu and women 
were hanged outside Newgate and buried in 
this ghostly alley. Forty years ago Charles 
Dickens, then an eager young man, just be- 
ginning to be known as ‘‘ Boz,” visited 
Newgate, and found twenty-five persons 
lying under sentence of death. For its 
superficial area this is probably the most 
densely populated cemetery in the world. 
But no inconvenience arises therefrom. 
Mention has been made of the curiously 
little that remains of mortals buried here, 
The chief warden of Newgate, who showed 
me through the place, mentions, with some- 
thing of pride in the excellence of the 
arrangement, that, when a flag is taken up 
to make way for a new occupant, all that is 
found of the former tenant is a handful of 
lime. The wretched being is as completely 
wiped out of the earth he has defiled as if 
he had never been. Not even a chip of the 
coffin is left, a particular sort of cheap deal 
being chosen with special view to the oper- 
ation of the quicklime in which the body is 
enveloped. The chief warden is not sure 
whether, on the whole, if intramural in- 
terments must take place, the system in 
vogue at Newgate is not, for sanitary pur- 
poses, infinitely the best. Absolutely all 
tnat remains of this race of men is a single 
letter cut upon the wall by the particular 
flag under which their bit of quicklime is, 
or was. No one can say how this practice 
of, howsoever slightly, marking the last 
resting-place of a murderer commenced. 
It must have been some governor of New- 
gate or some chief warden with exception- 
ally tender heart, that sanctioned the usage. 
In the human breast tkere are few. senti- 
ments stronger, or later to linger, than that 
which protests against a nameless grave. 
Anything, if only an initial letter, to keep 
- green in the memory of those yet to fol- 
ow. 


A hundred years ago, when, in Merry 
England, men were hanged for horse steal, 
ing, for forgery, and for half a dozen. of- 
fenses now relegated toa milder category 
of punishment, it would have been diffi. 
cult and to troublesome for overworked 
warders to take chisel in hand and cut. an 
initial on a hard stone wall. But, there is 
evidence that the practice is more than 
sixty years old; for, deeply cut in the wall, 
are the letters T. B. D. L. T. These are the 


initials of Thistlewood, Brunt, Davidson, 
Ings and Tidd, known in history, asthe Cato. 


Street conspirators, These were politicians 
of a determined, kind, now happily, xare,. 
though it has been seen in America so. re- 
cently ae the times of Abraham, Lincoln 
and General Garfield. They were strongly 
opposed to the existing government, and, 
determined to overthrow it by..the. simple, 


of “removing,” as the late,.Mr,, 1, 


Oarey 4 ould say, the cabiget, ministers. 


on 4 particular day when they were to.dine, | 


‘Dhey were betrayed by one of their accom- 
/plices, and, being tried and convicted, were 
not only hanged, but drawn and quartered, 
and finally flung into a hole underan up- 
lifted flag in this city burial ground, In a 
‘cupboard. within Newgate prison is a large 
ax, made specially for this occasion, and 
used-upon the bodies of these misguided. 
politicians. 

But before the era of the Cato Street 
conspiracy there were letters cut on this 
wall, Some of them, being done by a man 
of determination, still stand out bold and 
easily recognizable, though all trace of the 
identity of the former owner islost. Others 
the hand of time has slowly but surely 
rubbed out; and it has become possible, 
since space is scarce, to cut. over them 
other witials. Most frequently a man has 
a grave allto himself, But. where there 
has been a conspiracy to murder, it hap- 
pens that the deal boxes are heaped one 
on the other. Thus it was with the Cate 
Street conspirators, and thus with another 
collection labeled, ‘'C, 0. 0, and K.” The 
chief warden, who knows a great deal, 
having, as he says, seen the last of twenty- 
one men and one woman whe lie here, does 
not know more about these four initials 
than that they ‘‘ belonged to mutineers.” 
A little further down is an inscription, no- 
ticeable by reason of its verbosity. Else- 
where a single letter stands for a man, but 
here it is written: 


Feby. 22nd, 1864, 
B,L, D. L. W. 
Bhip Floweryland. 


This is a memento of the ‘‘ Floweryland” 
pirates, five of the nearest approaches to 
fiends the world has hitherto known, This 
launching forth on the part ofan emotional 
warder into particulars and dates is testi. 
mony totheir supremacy. Foran ordinary 
murderer an initial letter would suffice. The 
‘‘Ploweryland” pirates demanded an ex- 
traordinary memorial. Close by this efflor- 
escence of the sculptor’s art is a deeply-cut 
W., of comparatively recent date. This is 
all that is left of Wainwright, whose. trial 
for the murder of Harriet Lane was, some 
half-dozen years back, an engrossing, topic 
of conversation throughout England, There 
was a strong belief that, though Wain. 
wright was caught red-handed with the re- 
mains of the victim, it was not he who fired 
the fatal shot. The chief wurden tells me 
that Wainwright’s last words, spoken at 
atime when he had nothing to hope for, 
confirmed that yiew. Higher up is the 
letter M., which stands for Franz Miller, 
captured after an exciting chase across the 
Atlantic, which thrilled two hemispheres, 
The letter L. isa memento of one Lynch, a 
man not eminent in the annals of murder, but 
with respect to whom,a curious story is pre- 
served in Newgate. Lynch was a. tailor, 
and trouble of the kind that leads to 
acquaintance with the interior of a jail was 
not unfamiliar to him. He happened to be 
in Newgate on the day when the Claimant 
arrived from Westminster, having had his 
fate for fourteen years settled by the ver- 
dict of a jury and the sentence of a judge. 
When the burly frame of ‘‘the unhappy 
nobleman” dawned upon the officials at 
Newgate they were in despair. They had 
no suit of clothes that would, by any pro- 
cess of stretching or hauling, fit this massive 
body. In these circumstances Lynch wag 
called to mind, and his art was put in requi} 
sition. He made the Claimant a very. satis- 
factory suit, which probably lasted longer 
in wear than anything he had done since 
apprenticed to the business. The next 
time Lynch visited Newgate he was charged 
with making away with Mrs, Lynch, and, 
the case being proved, he was hanged and 
_ buried, here, | Lyneh, the chief warden 
tells me, when under sentence of death, 
‘spoke regretfully of the comparatively 
_ happy times when he was ‘‘ making clothes 
for Sir Roger Tichborne,” 

By accidental circumstances a P. and a 
W. stand in close conjunction. Wiggins 
was a waterman, who murdered a woman, 
and was finally brought here, P. stands 
for Pratt, also a waterman, who suffered 
for, a similar offense. The coincidence is 
that Pratt, whens lad, was.apprenticed to 
Wiggins, and seryed withhim many years. 
Lovelygndipleagant,in their: lives, in death 
they. are divided by scereely the breadth of 
flag. Many of the initials bave @ story, 
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not the least remarkable being that which 
hangs about an 8. 8. was one Surety, whose 
execution was one of the most exciting 
events in Newgate. After he had been 
pinioned, and whilst the procession was 
walking to the gallows, the surpliced 
clergyman reading aloud the burial service 
of the still living man, a letter was hurried- 
ly brought in and placed in the hands of 
the governor ofthe jail. It was a reprieve; 
and the first impulse was to stop the funeral 
service, unbind the victim, and take him 
back to the cell. This was the sheriff's 
joyful proposal. But the governor hes- 
itated. He thought the paper on which the 
reprieve was written, taken in conjunction 
with the handwriting, was suspicious. On 
inquiry he found that the missive had not 
been brought by a Home Office Official, and 
the receipt usual in such circumstances had 
not been demanded. It was a terrible 
position to stand in. If the man were hung 
and the reprieve genuine a judicial murder 
would have been committed. If the re- 
prieve were accepted as genuine and the 
man respited he would have twice to 
undergo the agony of death. The govern- 
or was stern, and the sheriff gave way. 
Surety was hanged, and it was speedily as- 
certained that the reprieve was a forgery. 
Only men are buried in this long alley. 
At the further end, leaving the prison, there 
is ashorter alley, where the women lie. They, 
too, have their initials, of which it is pleas- 
ant to see that there are but a few freshly 
cut. But the wall is covered with par- 
tially-effaced letters,recalling the time when 
women were hanged as freely as men. 
This city graveyard serves a double pur- 
pose. Itis not only the burial ground of 
those executed within the walls of New- 
gate; it is the passage-way between the 
cells and the court in which cases are tried. 
Thus a man sentenced to death walked 
over his own grave in passing from the 
court in which his doom was spoken, to 
the cell from which he would presently 
walk out again for the last time to face the 
light and look on men’s faces. 

Lowpos, ENGLAND. 
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THE BRYENNIOS DOCUMENT AND 
THE ACT OF BAPTISM. 


BY ‘‘ PIKE.” 





Tue lately discovered ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Apostles” is now before the public. Does 
it show that the use of pouring for bap- 
tism has apostolic sanction? 

Before the recent discovery, the oldest 
undisputed mention ofthe use of affusion 
was in the Epistle of Cyprian to Magnus, 
written about the year 250. Certain per- 
sons, converted in sickness, when immer- 
sion was impracticable, had received mere- 
ly apouring. It was denied that this was 
valid baptism and the opinion of Cyprian is 
asked. He answers at much length, and 
gives it as his judgment that, in a case of 
absolute necessity, pouring or sprinkling 
may be used for baptism. It will be seen 
ataglance that the ordinary baptism of 
that time ‘was immersion. The question 
whether affusion could be accepted in case 
of necessity assumed that, when immersion 
was practicable, the candidate was, of course, 
to be immersed. Pouring or sprinkling was 
at that time known as Clinic Baptism, and 
those who had received it were deemed in- 
eligible to the higher offices of the Church. 
It was allowed to beirregular even by those 
who were willing to recognize it as valid. 

Now if the opinion sha!l stand that the 
** Teaching” was written as early as the 
middle of the second century, and the 
seventh chapter be not an interpolation, we 
have a mention of affusion a hundred years 
before Cyprian. But it leaves immersion 
the ordinary act of baptism in the second, 
as it was in the third century. 

The direction is to baptize ‘‘in running 
water” or ‘into other water’’; ‘‘ but if thou 
hast neither, pour water upon the head.” 
What is the meaning of the Greek word 
baptiee? When the Septuagint says that 
Naaman went down into the Jordan ard 
baptized himself (Scarricaro) we understand 
that he dipped himself. But if baptize 
means immeree in the Septuagint story of 
Naaman, we must assume, until something 
is shown to the contrary, that it has that 
meaning in this place also. We, therefore, 
render the whole passage: ‘* Now, concern- 
ing immersion, thusimmerse. . . .° Im- 





merse . . . in running water. . . . 
for] . . . intootherwater . . . but 
if thou hast neither [in sufficient depth 
for immersion] pour water upon the 
head.” The directions cover two points; 
first, the kind of water in which the 
candidate is to be immersed--viz., run- 
ning water, it possible; second, the thing 
to be done when immersion is impossible— 
viz., pouring water upon the head. The 
“Teaching,” like Cyprian’s Epistle, sanc- 
tions affusion, not as the ordinary act, but 
only ‘‘ necessitate cogente.” 

The honored editors of the Scribner edi- 
tion of the “Teaching,” consider the pre- 
scribed baptism ‘‘ in water” to be a pouring 
on the head, while the subject stands ankle- 
deep in water. This would make the alter- 
native to be,not between two acts—viz., bap- 
tism on the one hand, and pouring on the 
other, but between two positions of the 
candidate—viz., in water and out of water. 
Now it would seem strange that baptism 
and pouring, which are not contrasted, 
should both be mentioned, while of the two 
positions, the very things to be contrasted, 
only one was mentioned. If all the writer 
meant was, that, during the affusion, the 
subject should, if possible, stand in water, 
he certainly took a very roundabout way 
of saying it. Again, if the same act is re- 
ferred to in both clauses, we may use the 
same term in both, and then we shall have: 
‘* Baptize in water; but if thou hast none, 
baptize,” or ‘‘ Pour water upon the head 
in running [or] into other water; but if 
thou hast neither, pour water upon tke 
head.” Again, while it would not be 
difficult to understand the words, ‘‘ Im- 
merse into water” what would be meant by 
‘* Pour water upon the head into (ei¢) other 
water’? 


Suppose, however, that, willing to deal ten- 
derly with polemics in straits, we conceded 
that the suggested conetruction was not ab- 
solutely inadmissible; it would still remain 
to be proved that it was the rightone. The 
presumption is that the word baptize means 
the same in this passage as in the Septua- 
gint story of Naaman. The presumption 
is that immersion which, as every writer 
allows, was the ordinary baptism in the 
third century, was the ordinary baptism in 
the second century also. Therefore, until 
something is adduced to set aside these 
presumptions, we must translate the direc- 
tion beforeus: ‘* Immerse, but if you can- 
not immerse pour water upon the head.” In 
other words, the deliverance in the ‘* Teach- 
ing” is the same as in Cyprian’s Epistle 
—viz., that affusion may be resorted to, 
but only when immersion is impracticable. 

And that, for even this limited use of 
affusion, the writer of the ‘*Teaching” 
claimed apostolic precedent, there is no 
ground for declaring. Had it been known 
by this writer that the apostles sometimes 
practiced affusion, that fact would cer- 
tainly have been known also to Cyprian, 
who lived buta century later. But Cyprian, 
cites no apostolic precedent for the use of 
affusion; he pleads merely that sprinkling 
is mentioned in the Old Testament. He 
does not claim that the validity of affusion 
is beyond question, but uses such diffi- 
dent expressions as, ‘‘So far as my poor 
ability comprehends the matter” and ‘I 
have shown what I think.” Heis particu- 
lar to say that he does not insist that others 
shall practice affusion; and, to crown all, 
he declares his willingness that those who 
have received affusion shall, on their re- 
covery from sickness, be immersed. Now 
is it conceivable that the apostles should 
have used pouring for baptism and yet 
that fact have been unknown to the Church 
of the third century? Is it conceivable 
that it should have been known that the 
apostles sometimes practiced affusion, and 
yet its validity be denied? When Cyprian 
was doing his best to establish the validity 
of pouring, and when the mention of a sin- 
gle case of its use by an apostle would 
have put that validity beyond all question, 
is it conceivable that, though he knew of 
such cases, he should have cited not apos- 
tolic precedent, but only Old Testament 
usage; should have asserted its validity 
only in the most hesitating Janguage; 
should have consented that others should 
contemn the ceremony by refusing to ad- 
minister it; and, finally, should have de- 
clared his willingness that an affusion, 
which had already been administered, should 


be ignored by subsequent immersion? 
Cyprian’s epistle shows, beyond al] ques- 
tion, that he had no knowledge that the 
apostles ever practiced pouring and sprink- 
ling. And, if Cyprian had had knowledge 
of such a thing, the writer of the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing” cannot have had any knowledge of it. 
Cyprian’s Epistle to Magnus proving, as it 
does, that Cyprian had no knowledge that 
the apostles ever practiced sprinkling or 
pouring, is proof overwhelming that the 
apostles never did practice them. On the 
other hand, as Cyprian approved the use of 
pouring, though he claimed no apostolic 
precedent for it, we see that the writer of 
the ‘‘ Teaching” could pen the above-quoted 
direction without claiming any apostolic 
precedent for affusion. 

Though the ‘‘ Teaching” was apparently 
written at an early day, it contains many 
human additions to apostolic precept. It 
says: ‘* Before baptism let the baptizer and 
the baptized fast the baptized for 
two or three days before”; again, ‘‘ Fast 
during the fourth and the preparation day” ; 
and other such passages have doubtless been 
noted by the reader. Slavery to ritual had 
already begun in the Church, and from such 
superstition comes the direction to use 
pouring. In the apostolic churches, as by 
the Baptists of to-day, baptism was regarded 
as merely a symbol. Be it observed that’ in 
the Baptist churches, there is an absolute 
JSreedom from the superstition that water- 
baptism is essential to salvation. No 
Christian people, aside from the Friends, 
make so little of water-baptism as do the 
Baptists. They immerse when immersion 
is practicable; but when it is not, they omit 
all baptism, without the least thought that 
the convert’s salvation is endangered there. 
by. No Christian people except the Friends 
let so many converts die unbaptized as do 
the Baptists. And inthe apostolic churches 
jt wasthe same. If the convert could not 
be ‘‘ buried with Christ,” baptism was dis- 
pensed with. But after a little, the doctrine 
arose that baptism was essential to salva- 
tion. And then arose a fear'to let the con- 
vert die without something in the nature of 
water-baptism. And soin the case of the 
sick man or the prisoner, when immersion 
was impossible, they began to resort to 
pouring and sprinkling as being akin to 
immersion. Affusion and aspersion would 
never have been thought of in the Church 
but for the rise of the superstition that bap- 
tism was essential to salvation. And it is 
not to apostolic example, but to this super- 
stition, that we must attribute the direction 
in the ‘“‘ Teaching,” when immersion is im- 
practicable, to ‘‘ pour water upon the 

head.” 


THE GOD-MAN. 


BY PROF. 8. G. BARNES. 








Tue reason is naturally restless and re- 
bellious when facing the statement of a 
fact utterly isolated; and, when nothing 
more can be had, it is a great relief to find 
a fair analogy. 

That this is true we find abundant and 
worthy proof in the history of theology. 
It surely is not irreverent for reason to do 
what it can with the mysteries of religion. 
If the power of religion consists in a 
factitious mystery, Christianity is simply 
one among other superstitions. But, if 
there are here things that man cannot com- 
prehend, as most assuredly there are, he 
must, nevertheless, have some measure of 
apprehension, or acceptance is impossible. 
How far can his apprehension go? It 
surely is a great gain to see just how far 
out we can go without getting beyond our 
depth, to place as definite limits as possible 
to the unknowable, to throw as much light 
as may be into the obscure. 

The crowning mystery of godliness, Jesus 
Christ as God and man, has always attracted 
such inquiry. That Christ should be God 
and also man, that in him should be found 
two distinct and yet united personalities, 
seems in utter defiance of the ordinary laws 
of thought. That there are sincere and de 
vout minds who, therefore, feel unable to 
accept it, no one acquainted with the best 
Unitarian literature can deny. As a good 

-idlustration recall the ‘‘ New Dispensation ” 
lecture in Toe Inpgpenpent of Aug. 1882. 
Even those who undertake to accept it with 
uninguiring faith, frequently, if not gener- 
ally, have some underlying speculation, the 





more likely to be incorrect for not being 


explicit. Thus they often use words im- 
plying the theory that Jesus was not a real 
man, but simply God in a human body, 
which theory lacks both helpfulness and 
scripturalness. 

The best that can be done fora fact by 
its nature so unique and solitary is to find a 
helpful analogy. The one commonly used 
is that of the body and mind united in the 
personality of man. Hecan say ‘I weigh 
150 pounds,” speaking as a body, and ‘‘I 
am without weight,” speaking as a spirit. 
The “I” is equally applicable to matter 
and mind; and the seemingly contradictory 
statements thus made possible are employed 
to parallel the seeming contradictions of 
Christ’s words. Again, it is said that mat- 
ter and mind evidently have properties 
enabling them to be thus united; properties 
which no one could have foreseen or imag- 
ined before the creation. In like manner the 
human person and the divine person have 
properties enabling them to form a unity 
in the single personality of the God-man, 
which properties no one could have fore- 
seen or imagined before the incarnation. 
This analogy has the advantage of using a 
fact altogether familiar; it has the disad- 
vantage of giving us the union of two enti- 
ties, that are not persons. 

A different analogy has given consider- 
able satisfaction to the writer, and has been 
used with apparent success with successive 
college classes. It very likely has been 
stated elsewhere and better; some reader 
of Tue INDEPENDENT may be able to give 
book and page therefor. But, never having 
seen it in print, and being unable to recall 
its promulgation by any save himself, the 
writer ventures to give it this currency, 
hoping it may thus have a wider useful- 
ness. 

The thought of man is familiar with certain 
conceptions involving a unionof two dif- 
ferent natures. Thus witches have not only 
been thought capable of clothing themselves 
with brute forms, but of actually produc- 
ing a union of man and brute, as in the 
were-wolf; and some forms of religion give 
us the metempsychosis, in which the law 
of existence contemplates a long-continued 
union of two kinds of souls. Again, the 
likeness between man and the lower intel- 
ligences is such that almost every one has 
wished at times that he might be a bird or 
a horse for a little while, so as to know the 
nature of their inner experiences. But the 
worthiest and most appropriate analogy 
offered by this class of conceptions is that 
illustrated when a philosopher wishes to be 
identified with an infant, in order to study 
the beginnings of human intelligence. 


Let us see what is here involved ina 
thought so common that the mind feels 
quite comfortable before it. The philoso- 
pher wishes that he might be an infant; 
that his personality as a philosopher might 
be united with the personality of the in- 
fant, so that the higher mind might know 
the lower by the most intimate of all know]- 
edges, the consciousness. In this concep- 
tion we have two personalities, so different 
in development that they seem different in 
kind, nevertheless united in one personal- 
ity. Is it more difficult to think the divine 
and human together into one personality? 
Notice that in this philosopher babe, the 
consciousness of the philosopher includes 
that of the child. While keenly observing, 
he says: ‘‘I (the observer) see that I (the 
child) have had my first perception of my 
mother as a being, separate from others.” 
But the consciousness of the babe does not 
include the consciousness of the philoso- 
pher; it flows on, as limited and rudiment- 
ary as it would have done apart from any 
union with the mature mind observing it. 
This conception is tolerably easy, and fur- 
nishes, therefore, a comfortable parallel for 
the times when Christ speaks simply as 4 
man, who knows not the times and sea- 
sons, for example. 

So far we have thought of the lower in- 
telligence as being utterly, ignorant of its 
union with another. But, to complete the 
analogy, it is necessary to go further; for 
the man Jesus evidently had a knowledge 
of his union with God, though his sense of 
it varied in true human fashion, seeming to 
reach its ebb at Gethsemane. 

Suppose that this child, following its 
childish impulses, were in danger of death, 
which the philosopher saw could be avoided. 





The will of the philosopher might then 
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come to the front; and, acting as a mature 
intellect—not as a rudimentary one—this 
double personality might do what the babe 
alone would never have thought of. This 
would necessarily give the child a-knowl- 
edge that some other personality, and one 
of higher powers, was connected with his 
own. Wecan go further, and conceive of 
the child as knowing that this union was 
an unending one, that it would always be 
harmonious, and that the higher powers 
were at his service for certein lines of ac- 
tion, and still understand that the child’s 
life could remain essentially childlike. So 
the man Jesus could know himself everlast- 
ingly and harmoniously united with God, 
and at liberty to use the divine power as 
his, s0 far as it was necessary to fulfill his 
mission, and stillhave his human life left es- 
sentially human in nature and development. 
It is this human life which we see in the 
Gospels, identified, indeed, with a divine 
life, but not overwhelmed by it, knowing 
human limitation and struggle, tempted in 
all points as we are, and growing to per- 
fection, as we must, through suffering. 

Those who are interested and helped by 
this line of thought can easily carry it 
further. Its purpose is not that of playing 
with curious fancies, but of helping us to 
get nearer to our brother man, Jesus. We 
had a God before he came; unless he is to 
us a man as well as God, we must lose 
much of his best. Holding fast to his 
essential divinity, a truth never more 
needed than in these days of comparative 
religion, we nevertheless need to emphasize 
with all reverence his essential humanity. 
He himself, seeking to train his disciples in 
faith and love, constantly called himself 
the Son of Man. His own plan is to lead 
through his humanity to his divinity. It 
is humbly hoped that this analogy, giving 
us, not indeed an explanation, but a sug- 
gestive parallel to the inter-relations of 
Christ’s double nature, may be useful to 
some in furnishing a clearer, and, there- 
fore, more attractive and inspiring view of 
the God-man. 

Iowa COLLEGE. 





DOES CASTE PAY? 


BY THE REV. J. W. BASHFORD, PH.D., 
OF THE NEW ENGLAN BBCONFERENCE. 








IrEaD at a recent Boston Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting the statistics presented 
by Tae InpEePenpDENT on ‘‘ How Caste 
Works in the M. E. Church.” The facts 
were a surprise to all of us; and I was re- 
quested to examine the entire field, and es- 
pecially see how Dr. Walden’s summary 
of our growth in the South, presented in 
the last report of the Freedman’s Aid So- 
ciety, corresponds with the facts of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. ‘ 

The history of our colored conferences 
is briefly this: The General Conference of 
1864, provided for the organization of the 
Delaware and Washington Conferences to 
be made up of colored churches in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Western Pennsylvania. Later the 


Delaware Conference was authorized to at- i 


tach to itself colored churches in all the 
territory east and west of the Washington 
Conference. The General Conference of 
1868 provided for the organization of the 
Lexington Conference, toembrace our col- 
ored churches in Kentucky, and later in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Thus five bor- 
der Slave States were provided with separ- 
ate colored conferences to which might 
be attached any colored churches found in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey and the six New Eng- 
land States. The General Conference of 
1876 made the caste policy of our Church 
general by providing for the organization 
of separate conferences wherever a major- 
ity of the white and colored ministers of 
the Conference so desire. This provision 
gives the colored ministers the legal power 
to prevent the division of a conference on 
the ground of caste. But whenever the 
white members of a conference have voted 
to be rid of their colored brethren, the col- 
ored brethren have generally, if not always, 
Voted to go; jyst as a minister 
usually requests a new. appointment 
when his Official Board yote for a 
change. Thus the division of our work 
throughout the South since 1876 has de- 
pended upon the prejudices of the white 





members of the conferences; and our work 
has been divided, since that date, in the 
additional states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas. Thus the members of about half 


‘of our M. E. churches in eleven states are 


practically excluded from the communion 
and the buildings of the remaining M. E. 
churches in those states, Every colored 
M. E. church in eleven states is now shut 
out from the white conference which covers 
its territory, although the minister and all 
the members of a particular local church 
may have protested against being excluded 
from a Christian relation with other M, E. 
churches on account of their complexion. 

Two defenses are offered of this caste divi- 
sion of our work in the South: (1) that it 
is not wrong, and (2) that it is absolutely 
necessary for our growth in the South. 
We depend upon a simple statement of the 
question before people of common-sense 
and conscience to settle the first question; 
and we cannot think our Church, as a whole, 
desires to maintain this unchristian attitude 
toward part of her members for any possi- 
ble gain. We would by no means abandon 
this invincible position, taken by Tue Iy- 
DEPENDENT, Zion’s Herald, and other leaders 
in this agitation, and rest the question upon 
the doubtful test of temporary success or 
failure. But as those who differ from us 
dwell almost wholly upon the second posi- 
tion, as good Dr. Curry calls Tue InpzE- 
PENDENT unpracticable upon this question, 
as Dr. Rust points to his increased collec- 
tion, and Dr. Walden to our growth in the 
South as an ample vindication of a caste 
policy, we have followed the hint of Taz 
INDEPENDENT, and have tried to examine 
fairly the practical result of this policy. 
The test seems to us to cut from under the 
apologists of caste the only ground they 
ever stood upon. 

Our last mission report shows the mem- 
bership of each conference, each year from 
1873 to 1882 inclusive. It thus shows the 
growth of the M. E. Church in the six 
states last named, for the years immedi- 
ately preceding and immediately following 
this division on the ground of caste. In 
each of these states, save Arkansas, the rate 
of growth has been lower since division 
than it was before. 

In Alabama we gained 1,035 members a 
year for the two years preceding division. 
Between 1875 and 1876, the Central Ala- 
bama Conference, colored, was set off; 
and our rate of growth for the two Confer- 
ences combined for the seven years follow- 
ing was 178 members a year. 

In Georgia we gained 317 members a year 
for the two years preceding division; 206 
members a year for the seven years follow- 
ing in the two Conferences combined. 

In North Carolina we gained 251 mem- 
bers a year for the six years preceding the 
change; 140 members a year in the two 
Conferences combined, for the two years 
following the division. There was an ap- 
parent gain of nearly 2,000 members by the 
division at the organization of the separate 
conferences; but this is due to the trans- 
fer of colored members from the Holston 
to the North Carolina Conference. 


In Tennessee there was an apparent gain 
by caste. The figures show a guin of 150 
members a year for the four years preced- 
ing the division; 288 members a year in 
the Tennessee and Central Tennessee Con- 
ferences combined, for the five years fol- 
lowing division. But the Tennessee Con- 
ference did not divide on the question of 
color until the second Annual Confer- 
ence following the General Conference of 
1876. This year of agitation caused a net 
loss of 266 members. This loss preceded 
the formal division; and counting it upon 
the side of the undivided Conference, we 
reduce its net gain to 150 a year. But the 
loss occurred during the agitation for di- 
vision following the action of the General 
Conference of 1876. Before the agitation 


for division, our gain in Tennessee was 289 


members ayear. After the division was 
accomplished, our gain was 288 members a 
year. 

We are confirmed in the opinion that the 
results in Tennessee are unfavorable to caste 
by the fact that the East Tennessee Confer- 
ence, formed in 1880 out of the remaining 
colored members of the Holston Conference, 
actually lost sixty-nine members during the 
two years following its separation from the 





mother Conference on the ground of color. 
In Texas we gained 1,285 members ayear 
for the three years preceding division, 55 
members a year for the six years following. 

In Arkansas we gained 148 members a 
year for the five years preceding division, 
838 members a year for the four years fol- 
lowing. This gain is probably due far less 
to our yielding to caste than to immigration, 
which is pouring into Arkansas at the rate 
of 30,000 a year. In Kansas, for instance, 
which has a colored population of 48,000, 
but no caste legislation in our Church, we 
have gained 1,118 members a year for the 
past six years. Thus, out of six states 
adopting a caste policy by permission of the 
General Conference of 1876, five show un- 
favorable results, while the gain in Arkan- 
sasis probably due to a totally different 
cause. 

But what has been the result in the five 
states in which we divided our numbers 
on the ground of color previous to 1876? 
The colored churches were set off from the 
white Conferences in Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia in 1864, near 
the close of the War; and it is plainly un- 
fair to compare the growth of our confer- 
ences in these states during the years of 
the Civil War with their growth forthe few 
years following. Besides we cannot even 
tell the growth of the two colored Confer- 
ences covering these states; for their in- 
crease comes largely by the transfer of col- 
ored churches from other conferences. The 
Washington Conference is authorized to 
transfer to itself the colored churches in 
Western Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Western Pennsylvania, while the Dela- 
ware Conference is authorized to do the 
same, not singly in Delaware, but in all the 
territory east and north of the Washington 
Conference. The minutes show that the 
two Conferences increased from 12,451 in 
1864 to 44,841 in 1881, a gain of over 800 
per cent. in seventeen years. But Dr. Stev- 
enson unwittingly shows, in The Christian 
Advocate for July, 1882, that, aside froin 
the Delaware and Washington Conferences, 
the Baltimore, East Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia Conferences had,in 1864, 17,150 col- 
ored members, all of whom have disap- 
apeared by transfer to these twce Confer- 
ences. So part of the territory covered by 
the two Conferences had in 1864, not 12,- 
451, but 29,601 colored members, reducing 
the gain to less than 8 per cent, a year. 
How much of this small gain is made up by 
transfers from New Jersey, which has 88,- 
853 colored people, and from other states, 
we cannot tell. 


Tn Kentucky the Lexington Conference 
was organized for the colored people in 
1869. It has never been a successful con- 
ference; and, although its territory was 
enlarged by the addition of Illinois, with 
about 1,000 colored members, in 1876, yet the 
Conference shows a decrease of 189.members 
a year for the nine years covered by the 
missionary report. At this rate of growth, 
our colored brethren will be some time 
growing strong enough to take the colored 
people for Christ under our benign policy 
of allowing them to run alone, and quick- 
ening their lagging footsteps in their spir- 
itual course by holding out to them the 
glittering prizes of separate presiding elder- 
ship and representation in the General Con- 
ference. 

Let us now turn from a comparison of 
the growth of conferences immediately be- 
fore and immediately after their division on 
caste to a comparison of the rate of growth 
of all the divided conferences with all the 
undivided conferences, since the Confer- 
ence of 1876 made the caste policy general. 
The average growth of the twenty-three 
divided conferences in the South has been 
187 members a year in each conference, 
while the average growth of the eight 
mixed conferences has been 410 members a 
year per conference. The divided confer- 
ences have, upon an average, a slightly 
smaller membership than the. mixed con- 
ferences, and should not be expected to 
present quite so large a gain per confer- 
ence. But we gained .176 per cent. in our 
entire mixed work from. 1876 to 1882 and 
-092 per cent. in our divided work. Thus 
the ratio of gain in our mixed work is 
almost double that of our divided work. 

But I am asked how Dr. Walden’s figures 
in the “‘ Freedman’s Aid Report for 1888” 
correspond with the facts presented by Tax 


z 


INDEPENDENT and with these additional 
statements. Dr. Walden shows that we 
had in the South, in 1868, 84,677 members 
and probationers, and in 1888, 401,820 mem- 
bers all told; and holds that this five-fold 
increase is an ample vindication of our poli- 
ty inthe South. But to understand how 
much of our gain is due to that part of our 
polity which the New England Conference 
condemns and Dr. Walden defends, we must 
see how much of this growth took place 
before and how much after the General 
Conference of 1876 permitted a general 
caste division of our Southern work. The 
gain from 1863 to 1876 throughout the 
Southern States was 290,187 members, or 
22,822 members a year. The gain from 
1876 to 1882 was 26,956, or 4,498 members 
a year. Ido not hold that this immense 
falling off in our rate of growth is due 
wholly to the caste legislation of 1876. It 
was taking place before 1876, and was 
made the occasion by which a general caste 
policy was forced upon a reluctant Church 
against her best convictions. I simply 
hold that the figures which Dr. Walden 
cites do not afford the slightest support of 
the caste part of our policy in the South, 
while they do show conclusively that our 
sacrifice of principle has not restored our 
former rate of growth, and has not, there- 
fore, met the exigency for which it was 
devised. 

But we have yet to notice the costliness 
of our caste experiment. Double confer- 
ences can be maintained on the same terri- 
tory only at a largely increased expense. 
The division of a conference on the color 
line tends naturally to a division of the 
white and colored members of the churches 
embraced in that conference. But where 
we are not strong enough to maintain two 
churches and pastors side by side, the divi- 
sion of a local church doubles the cost of 
worship to its members. When we remem- 
ber that, in addition to this double burden 
of separate houses and separate pastors 
already put upon hundreds of struggling 
societies in the South, eleven states must 
he traversed four times a year by presiding 
elders for the white work, and then four 
times a yeir more by presiding elders for 
the colored work, and that, in addition to 
the Freedman’s Aid Collection of $154,253 
and large appropriations from the Church 
Extension Society, we are forced this year 
to appropriate $112,800 from the general 
missionary collection to maintain our white 
and colored work in the South, we begin 
to appreciate the cost of our divided work. 
All this and much more would be needed 
in the Southern field were our Southern 
work consolidated. But when we remem- 
ber that, in addition to all the contributions 
of our Southern members for religious 
purposes, we put over $800,000 from our 
general collections into the Southern work, 
and then count up the extra cost of separate 
schools, separate presiding eldership and 


| separate churches, itis safe to estimate that 


the expenditures of the M..E, Church in 
the South would go $100,000 further each 
year were caste abolished. Yielding, there- 
fore to the entreaties of good Doctors Rust 
and Walden and Curry to lay aside our 
idealism, and coming down to the only 
plane upon which a defense of this com- 
promise has ever been attempted, we find 
upon footing up their own accounts, that 
caste is costing us perhaps $100,000 a year 
more than united work, and that, with this 
immense waste, we are securing in eleven 
states a gain of .092 per cent. upon this 
practical basis as over against a gain of 
-176 per cent. in six states upon an idea) 
basis. 

I cannot forbear calling attention to one 
other loss which, although it cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents, yet seems 
to be a practical loss. Just as white men 
in the South have streaked almost the en- 
tire Southern population, and yet have 
maintained their purity and superiority 
by forbidding legal marriage between the 
races, so the authorities of our Church, 
guilty of gross discrimination against the 
colored people, have thought to maintain 
their principles by keeping these discrim- 
inations out of the legislation of the 
Church. The General Conference of 1873 
declares: ‘‘ There is no word white,to dis 
criminate against race o: color, known in 
our legislation.” But to make color prej- 





udices legal, and yet not name them in our 
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laws, has necessitated a disingenuousness 
tm the description of our Oonference 
boundarics in the “Discipline” of 1880 which 
would put Loyola to the blush, and at 
which the moral nature of Methodists re- 
volts. 

Wedo not impute bad motives to the 
promoters of caste in our Church. We 
doubt not that, in committing the Chureh 
to a temporary and unideal position, they 
acted as seemed to them for the best 
interests of the Church. 

But how many such lessons will be re- 
quired to teach good Cbristians that God 
rules in history, and that, because he rules, 
Christ’s methods are always practical and 
the Devil's idiotic. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


THE INDIANS’ EXTREMITY. 


BY GEN. 0. H. HOWARD, 
Unitep States INDIAN INSPEOTOR. 





Never can the patient suffering of these 
people be fully realized without seeing 
them waiting in their empty teepes and 
cabins, or in eagerness watching the week- 
ly slaughter of beeves, and hearing their 
piteous appeals in the councils. 

But, fortunately, there is a brighter side 
to the picture. First, Congress has just 
passed a measure of relief, which, if 
promptly and judiciously carried out, 
should prevent further starvation, though 
the delays from necessary advertising be- 
fore purchase, and from the difficulties of 
transportation, are fearful to contemplate. 
Second, the causes which have led to this 
terrible conditien have in them the ele- 
ments of great good to these wretched 
human beings. 

It is true that, under the stress of such 
reasoning as I have indicated, and with 
the strenuous desire to be economical for 
political effect, the appropriations have 
been gradually diminished each year since 
1880. But a mightier force than Congress 
came in to deepen the distress and, per- 
haps, divinely open the way for a better 
and more permanent relief. 

First, there was, last season, a drought, 
exceeding anything known for years. The 
corn crop was a failure; the oats, the vege- 
tables generally, the potatoes in some in- 
stances, half a crop, in others an entire 
failure. This leads directly to the purpose 
on the part of the Government, if Congress 
will provide the means, to assist the Indians 
to irrigate. With irrigation the crops 
would be regular and adequate to their 
worth. The Assinnaboines declared, in 
council, that they would do the work, 
would haul the logs for a dan, dig the 
ditches and do whatever they could, pro- 
vided they should have food to sustain them 
while at work, and be directed and in- 
structed in the skilled labor. 

But, second, and most important, the 
buffalo are entirely wanting this Winter. In 
vain the hunting parties went out in every 
direction, even off the reservation, under 
charge of skillful white hunters, in hopes 
to find some traces of the course the great 
herds had taken. The country to the 
north, to the British line, was scoured. 
One after another these reconnoitering 
parties came in, disappointed, hungry, de- 
jected. There seemed to be a mystery in 
this so sudden and utterly unexpected 
event. Thousands of buffalo had been 
killed last Winter. They had blackened 
the hills for miles and miles, in the course I 
had taken in passing with my escort of 
Assinnaboines and Yanktonnais, from Wolf 
Point up Milk River, 225 miles, to Fort 
Belknap. 

These Indians had been accustomed to 
spend months in the hunting camp, 


keeping close to the great herd, and | 
thus gathering in their harvest of 
meat and hides from day to day. The 
meat they never wasted. What was 


not required for present wants was care- 
fully dried for Summer use. The hides 
were their medium of exchange with the 
trader. They meant clothing, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, comfort and, in their way, 
luxuries. The pleasures of the chase 
were shared by the entire family. The old 
dreaded to be left behind. They looked 
after the cimp ahd chfldrén, cheered’ on the 
hunters as they went forth, even ‘prayed 
for sticcess td attend them and that they 
might be spared from accident. At night, 
after the successful hunt, they listened 
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areund the camp fires to the stories of the Crows, there is only one Government 


prowess and adventure. There was feast- 
ing, excitements—all the elements of a 
“‘zood-time” to these wild savages. 

But, for a few years past, the French 
half breeds have been coming over in great 
numbers to hunt the buffalo. Englishmen 
and other Europeans have camped upon 
the reservation for the same purpose, and 
American professional hunters, with their 
forty-pound buffalo rifles, have followed 
up the herds so persistently and insatiably 
as to threaten the annihilation of the noble 
game. Two of these white hunters, last 
season, killed the incredible number of 
twenty-eight hundred. These men waste 
the meat, slaughtering only for the hides. 


Destructive, wasteful, exterminating as 
this civilized (?) warfare upon the buffalo 
had become, no one—least of all the Indian 
—was prepared fortheir sudden and utter 
disappearance. To the Indian it came like 
athunderbolt, At every council it was the 
first topic broached, and was the keynote to 
every speech. Like all men who are con- 
stantly in communion with the great 
powers of Nature, the Indian is rarely lack- 
ing in reverence, in a kind of vivid faith in 
the Unseen. A Grosventres chief came, 
with the interpreter, to call upon me at 
Belknap. He began by saying: *‘God pro- 
vided the buffalo for the Indian, and nither- 
to he has lived by hunting; but God has 
taken away the buffalo, and now we must 
live like the white men. We must have 
cattle, sheep, pigs, chickens. We must 
cultivate the earth, We must live in 
houses.” My visitor then spoke of the 
drovght and the necessity of irrigation, and 
said his people desired the Government to 
help them to get their living like white 
men. So, also, at Poplar River (Yank- 
tonnais), at Wolf Point, at Blackfeet, and 
at the Crow Agency the burden of the 
council talk was: ‘The buffalo is gone. 
We must make farms and raise stock like 
the white man.” 

White-@alf, chief of the Piegans, was 
the only one who did not seem to attribute 
it directly to divine interference. He said: 
‘‘Washington has taken away our lands 
and permitted white men to cover the hills 
with cattle. This has driven away the 
budalo. Now Washington should feed us, 
and supply us with cattle until we can 
raise fhem ourselves and get food from the 
ground.” Itis true that the great cattle 
associations of Montana have taken full 
possession of the vast buffalo ranges in the 
vicinity of the Blackfeet and Piegan 
tribes. 

But the unexpected disappearanoe of the 
immense Winter herds along Milk River, 
where the Sioux, Assinnaboines, Grosven- 
tres, Crows, and even the Nez Perces from 
Oregon have been wont to hunt, is so sud- 
den and inexplicable that it is most natural 
for the Indian to say: ‘‘ Buffalo all gone. 
God has taken thein away.” 

Is not this the simple truth? Is there 
not a providential lesson in it, not only for 
the Indian but also for the Government, 
and, especially, for any one who would seize 
the right opportunity to do the Indian 
good? 

A few years ago the Grosventres and Upper 
Assinnaboines sneered at any proposition 
looking toward work upon land. Never, 
until this year, have any of these tribes 
shown much interest in building houses or 
making any permanent homes. 

Is it not a fair conclusion that this event 
of the vanishing of the buffalo, so appalling 
to the wildsavage, is the providential oppor- 
tunity for more earnest, decided and com- 
prehensive effort for his civilization? First, 
he is himself startled and made thoughtful 
by the mysterious event. Second, his hope 
of subsistence by the chase having been 
taken away, he turns, as never before, to in- 
dustry. Third, with no occasion to wan- 
der and live in tents he asks for a house 
and takes the first steps toward a perma- 
nent home. Fourth, this is in itself civil- 
izing; but itis much more. He becomes 
accessible to all missionary effort. Fifth, 
schools can be established for the children. 

In brief, the Northern Indian is in « con- 
dition, physically’ard morally, to be bene- 
flted, ‘ad never before, by all the appliances 
for his civilization and Christianization. 

; Tt only remaits to be added that, if the 
field be white unto the harvest, the laborers 
are few. Forthe entire 12,000, including 





boarding-school and no other school worth 
naming. With the Treasury full to reple- 
tion, and Congress struggling with the prob- 
lem of how to dispose of the surplus, and, 
especially, when Providence has half- 
opened their eyes, not to say hearts, by the 
Ohio River floods, is it not possible that 
some liberal things may be devised for 
civilizing work on a large plan, and fora 
practical education, including industrial 
training for all the children, instead of a 
meager handful. As it is now,the few 
that get any schooling are, on their return 
to the tribes. immediately engulfed in the 
surrounding ignorance, prejudice and bar- 
barism. 

Turning from the Government to the more 
specific work of the charches, there is not 
a single missionary with the Upper Assin- 
naboives and Grosventres, rome 2,000 in 
number; none with the Blackfeet, Bloods 
and Piegans, some 2,000; none with the 
Crows, some 8,000. There is a day-school 
of sixty at Wolf Pcint, taught by a Digger 
Indian, whoisa true missionary, though in 
the employ o! the Government. A Presby- 
terian Missionary Station has been estab- 
lished there the past Summer; but as yet 
there is no boarding-school. There is a 
boarding school of some seventy at Poplar 
River, under Methodist auspices, and day- 
schools by Presbyterian teachers for, per 
haps, sixty or stventy more of these Yank- 
tonnais children, with a superintending 
minister of the Gospel. These beginnings 
might, no doubt, be enlarged to meet ade- 
quately the present work, just at that point. 
But what organization, or what Church or 
Churches will come forward to occupy the 
destitute region covered by the three other 
large Agencies, with their 7,000 Indians? 
Forthe ten years past, since they have lived 
upon their reservations, this may not have 
seemed t» be an inviting field. To-day, 
the way is oy.ca, the need urgent, the call 
clearly proviuential. 
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HAYTI. 
A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





BY BISHOP A. OLEVELAND OOXE, D.D. 


Tue Antilles were nominally Ohristian- 
ized by the Spaniards. Hayti was the earli- 
est known to the Europeans; and it was 
the first considerable land that greeted the 
eye of Columbus and assured him of the 
grandeur of his discovery. The 5th of De- 
cember, 1892, will complete four hundred 
years of ‘ts memorable and most miserable 
history. Tr.ly, it is ‘‘ the dark and bloody 
ground.” When its noble and enchanting 
outlines first rose upon the view of the 
writer a beautiful tropical morning was 
breaking over the Grand Morne, that over- 
hangs Cape Haytien; byt a cloud oppressed 
his spirits to think of ‘what ‘ Christians” 
have made this islke—an Aceldama indeed! 
It seemed possessed of some evil genius; 
and sunlight itself could not brighten the 
dismal clouds that enveloped it, in tle eye 
of the mind. 

The abozigines of this isle seem to have 
been an attractive race in many respects. 
Unsuspectingly they welcomed their de- 
stroyers, and almost worshiped them. But 
the Spaniards extirminated these unhappy 
people rapidly. At the beginning of this 
century not one of the original owners of 
the soil remained. Here and there may be 
found an exceptional Haytian, of mixed 
blood, in whom the aboriginal color and 
features feebly predominate. A specimen 
of this class was confirmed by the writer, 
during his visit 1o Port-au-Prince. Other- 
wise, the destruction was alike terrible and 
complete. > 

To supply this dreadful waste the Span- 
jards ravaged the coasts of Africa, and 
stocked the island with Negroes, such as 
could survive the horrors of the middle 
passage. Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the French seized the western bays 
and promontories, and new terrors were 
spread over the Carribean and the Gulf of 
Mexico, by the piracies of the buccaneers. 
But the French became, ultimately, the pre- 
dominant power. The East was left to the 
Spanish and is Spanist to this day, und.r 


the name of St. Domifigo. The western | 


half retains’ the originul name of ‘the entire 
island, as the Republie of “ Hayti.” Its 
history is written in blood, from the first 





even to this day. It was the policy of the 
French revolutionists to emancipate the 
slaves, though very reluctantly, under 
their proclamation of Universal Liberty. 
To have done otherwise would have been 
to throw the wholeisland into the grasp of 
a Spanish or English occupation. Bona- 
parte, that chapter of French history being 
closed, disgraced his accession to power by 
an effort to enthral the blacks again, and 
to drain the isle of its resources, through 
their enforced labor. The massacre of the 
whites was the consequence, under the 
ferocious retributions of Dessalines. The 
milder and more humane temper of 
Toussaint L’ Overture, and his cruel fate 
under the despotism of Napoleon, belong to 
this period. Tae French were finally forced 
to recognize the independence of the Hay- 
tian Republic and a long and peacetul gov- 
ernment ensued under President Boyer, 
which gave ground for the hope and confi- 
dence of good men, that the Haytians were 
proving themselves capable of freedom 
and self-government. Subsequent events 
have greatly diminished this con- 
fidence, but not altogether on _ rea- 
sonable grounds. As the price of liberty, 
the French enacted u yearly tribute, which 
is still enforced, by reason of which the 
republic is annually exhausted of its natural 
resources. In consequence of this impov- 
erishment, the Government is incapable of 
improving the condition of the people. 
Roads, harbors, towns and villages are left 
in a decaying condition. Commerce en- 
riches strangers who come to the island to 
gather wealth and carry it away. Little 
can be done for popular education. Strong 
prejudices of caste exist among the divers 
classes of the population. A barbarous 
people, little above their forefathers in 
Africa, as respects civilization and religion, 
infests the mountains and fastnesses of the 
country, and still profess and practice 
heathen rites, as Vaudoo-worshipers, though 
many of them have been baptized and 
mingle a few ‘‘Christian” superstitions 
with the larker mysteries of savage idola- 
try. Cannibalism and human sacrifices 
are by no means extinct. The more civil- 
ized blacks, again, detest the mulattoes, 
and these affect to belong to a superior 
race. Every element of civil discord un- 
happily exists, therefore, to sap and de- 
stroy the national life. Revolution follows 
revolution, and tragedy and comedy riot 
together in the story of a rapid succession 
of ephemeral governments—republican, 
royal and ‘‘imperial,” which have defeated 
all the labors of a minority of god and 
virtuous men to introduce law and order 
into public affairs. In behalf of humarity, 
it can he little doubted that the United 
States would do well to establish a pro- 
tectorate here, and develop a constitution 
similar to its own, but with restriction of 
the elective franchise to natives able to 
write and read, and free from criminal 
record, personally. The undeveloped 
wealth of the isle, under a good govern- 
ment, would rapidly recompense such a 
friendly interposition. Many blacks of our 
own country should be encouraged to set- 
tle there; and very shortly, this would be- 
come their natural resort, and the theater 
of their aggrandizement as a race. The 
islands of Tortuga and Gonaires, which 
belong to Hayti, are described as a bonanza 
of treasure, unworked and overlooked, 
though so near to the ports of ourown 
country. All manner of precious woods 
abound in these isles, as well as in Haytl 
itself. Mahogany, rose-wood, satin-wood 
and other beautiful and rugged trees cover 
the mountains; logwood and lignum vita, 
with pines and less durable yet valuable 
timber, grow luxuriantly everywhere. The 
moet valuable tropical productions flourish 
spontaneously. The most aromatic coffee, 
sold in Paris as Mocha, with the cocoa, 
sugar-cane, tobacco-plant, indigo and 
fustic, may be mentioned as such pro 
ducts. Among fruits, the most delicious 
flourish here, in rank luxuriance. Little 
need be said of plantains and bananas,yams 
and other vegetables, when we mention the 
finest oranges and pine-apples, lemons, cit- 
rons, the cherimoyer and sapodilla, the 
avocado, the cocoa-nut, the guava, the 
tamarind, melons, grapes, dates, and in- 
numerable varieties besides, which are to be 
found in abundance wherever a few acres 





are tilled by the semi-occasional efforts of 8 
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paralyzed industry. Why should the na- 
tives work? Of raiment, the less the bet- 
ter. Children go about absolutely naked, 
even in the streets of Port-au-Piince, and 
little more than what decency exacts is 
adopted as they grow older. In the rivers, 
women do the washing for neighboring 
citizens, in absolute nudity. Where focd 
grows rank about them and where clothing 
is burdensome, there is little to stimulate 
laber, except for the purchase of 
liquors and ornaments, or for the 
indulgence of sensual vice, with many 
ignoble and brutalizing refinements of evil. 
No doubt, under a good government, there 
would be incentives to labor; for property 
would then be secured to the industrious. 
But, where everything is precarious, and 
the morrow is dreaded as likely to renew 
some horrible insurrection, property can 
hardly be said to exist. Insurance com- 
panies and savings banks are impossible, 
and real estate itself is unreal. Terrible 
conflagrations occur frequently, the water 
supply being insufficient; and there are no 
fire-ccompanies. ‘‘Let us eat and drink; 
for to-morrow we die,’ becomes the in- 
stinctive habit of the masses. Te be robbed 
of what little they may endeavor to hoard, 
and to see what is wrung from them by 
taxation enriching a few officials on its 
way to the Bank of France, is all they can 
look forward to; and it is indeed ‘‘ but lost 
labor to rise early and to late take rest,” 
where such evils are fastened upon a peo- 
ple and have long been preying on their 
vitals. What areproach to American en- 
lightenment, that, within a few hours’ sail 
from our Southern ports, such a state of 
things exists, with little or no effort to 
make things better. ‘*Where every pros- 
pect pleases and only man is vile” are 
words that sound sweet and touchingly 
suggestive in the hymns of tens of thous- 
ands every Lord’s Day; but how few re- 
flect that we need not goto Ceylon’s isle to 
find the sad reality, made doubly distress- 
ing by the woes with which ‘‘ Christians” 
have aggravated the miseries of men. To 
think of it! In neighboring Hayti still 
smoke the fires of Moloch. The isle is full 
of the abodes of cruelty, and the darkest 
superstitions of Heathendom fetter and de- 
base the souls of more than half the popu- 
lation, which, in the whole island, is said 
to number almost a million. Indeed, said 
M. Madiou, the intelligent historiographer 
of Hayti, in conversation with the writer, 
‘‘when we speak of the heathen, whoremain 
in possession of so large a portion of this 
unhappy country, we must, also, reflect 
that our Christianity is but a very thin var- 
nish spread over essential barbarism. In 
fact a large preportion of the baptized are 
Vaudoo-idolaters, and I should be sorry to 
particularize how high, in our social, and 
even governing ranks, this melancholy fact, 
more or less secretly prevails. In our 
churches, at the mass, among the kneeling 
throngs, upon any great occasion, per- 
haps a majority, after their Ave Maria prac- 
tice Vaudoo charms and _ incantations.” 
They have an idea that their modicum of 
Christianity secures them against the white 
man’s Devil, but that there is no safety 
for the blacks without laying the devils 
and neutralizing the witchcrafts that are 
peculiarly the torments of the Negroes, 
and that exercise a despotism, at once 
malign and all but inexorable, over their 
suffering race. 


Asaform of Gospel was introduced by 
the Spaniards, and has been perpetuated 
ever since, under French influences, it may 
naturally be asked what has Christianity 
been doing in Hayti for four hundred 
years? ‘The answer is a melancholy one, 
and the facts bear heavily upon the mission- 
ary system of the Papacy. With its im- 
mense resources of men and means, there 
should have been no difficulty, under God, 
in the way of making “‘ Hispaniola” what 
the Jesuits have been credited with making 
Paraguay. If not “vessels” of election to 
& pure faith and a genuine Catholicity, 
many of the Jesuit fathers, in the earlier 
history of their society, made a noble record 
of heroic efforts to Christianize savages; 
and among some they succeeded in estab- 
lishing a beneficent despotism, which com- 
pelled them to change their superstitions 
and to learn the elements of civilization. 


‘But’ Hayti isd monument of everlasting 


to Rome and her emissaries, 





chargeable as they are with the massacres 
and exterminating policy of the Spaniards, | 
and then with the introduction of African 
slavery in one of its most brutalized forms. 
The vices and crimes of a priesthood that 
has made itself the source of social and 
political evils in Mexico and Brazil, and 
generally in South America, were no less 
fruitful in the misery of poor Haytt. 
When the poverty of the republic rendered 
the trade of priestcraft unprofitable, it was 
virtually abandoned by the Roman See to 
a wretched class of native priests, over 
whom it scorned to keep up even a nominal 
Episcopate. Oaly occasionally visited by 
‘vicars apostolic,” these unhappy men 
lived, without discipline, many of them in 
open concubinage, the more dissolute in 
uncleanness even less decent. The Papacy 
chaffered and bargained with successive 
governments, on the base of a willingness 
to establish a hierarchy, provided the state 
would sustain it with sufficient resources 
to make it ‘‘a consideration.” It was this 
state of things which induced President 


’ Gefrard, in 1860, to enter into a concordat 


with the Roman See, by which the Romish 
religion was virtually established. Bishops 
were appointed tothe sees at Port-au-Prince 
and Cape Haytien, and a considerable 
number of French priests were sent out. 
These were of # class far superior to the 
native priesthood above mentioned, better 
educated, and more respectable in every 
way. The good results anticipated by 
Gefrard, however, have been by no means 
realized. This foreign hierarchy bas no 
interest in the people nor inthe nation, save 
only to make the largest profit out of tran- 
sient residences in the island. ‘To obtain 
power over the Government, and to increase 
its prestige as an establishment, seems to be 
the dominant idea of the dignitaries; while, 
individually, they make the most they can 
of a short stay, and then return to France. 
Some of them have been notoriously vicious, 
but others have maintained a respectable 
character. Few have accomplished any- 
thing for the real benefit of the masses, or 
the good of the state. The able men who 
preside over the public education, complain 
of them for hindering every form of instruc. 
tion which they cannot control. An en- 
lightened and very intelligent member of 4 
former cabinet, expressed to the writer 
his opinion of the utter impotency of the 
Concordat and his pain and grief in view of 
the sordid and selfish aims of the hierarchy, 
Himself a member of the Roman Commu- 
nion, he made no scruple in avowing his 
belief that nothing but areformed hierarchy 
could be of any benefit to Hayti. He had 
lived in Paris and in London, and he had 
little doubt that the Anglican Church might 
accomplish for the island what was needed 
and what could be hoped for from no 
other direction. ni | 
Gefrard was driven from his seat by the 
insurrection of 1867, and fled to Jamaica, 
where the writer had the privilege of con- 
versing with him in 1872. He was accused 
of enriching himself and of seeking to aug- 
ment his power and prestige at the ex- 
pense of the public welfare; but, apart 
from this charge, which bears a show of 
probability on the face of it, he is allowed 
to have been the most unexceptionable an 
enlightened man who has presided over the 
little republic since Boyer. Questioned as 
to the fact of alleged cannibalism in the 
isle, he said: ‘‘ Alas! my real crime, in the 
popular estimate, was my resolution to up- 
root this melancholy remnant of barbar. 
ism. I caused eight men to be shot upon 
the public square for this horrible practice ; 
and because of my efforts to destroy it I 
am here in exile.” This proves the essen- 
tial heathenism of Hayti. The Vaudoo su- 
perstition is predominant, and it demands 
human victims at a certain time of the year. 
In the form of sacrificing and devouring 
children, who are fattened for the slaugh- 
ter, it is tenacious of its hold upon the 
mountaineers. All efforts to extinguish it 
have been unavailing, theugh great mys-: 
tery and secrecy are maintained in its be- 
half. They, also, practice abominable su- 
perstitions among the dead. The writer 
visited a frightful place of this kind, 
abounding in tokens of dismal]. fanaticism. 
The words of Isaiah were very forcibly 
brought to his mind: ‘A people that ‘pro-. 
voketh me to anger, continually to my face , 


which remain among the graves and lodge ‘}’, 
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in the monumente, and broth of abominable | 


things is in their vessels.” 

It is to the credit of the class» which, 
through successive revolutions, /has con- 
trived to-keep at the-head of the Govern- 
ment, that,. while genérally copying France 
and French political schools, they have ad- 
hered to the maxims of the United States 


in supporting the great principles of relig- | 
ious freedom. Under the protection of the | 
laws the Methodists of England established | 


missions in the isle more than fifty years 
since, which have been productive cf good 
to a limited extent. ‘But our people,” 
said a public man to the writer, ‘' will never 
be disciples of Methodism. There must be 
some variety of ritual to impress them, and 
mere excitement of their feelings estab- 
lishes a very transient hold on their habits 
and character.” 

Gefrard expressed very freely his views 
of his own pet measure, the Concordat with 
Rome. ‘‘It was necessary to our social 
improvement that we should have a better 
class of priests among us, and a clergy sub- 
ject to inspection and discipline. I ob- 
tained concessions from Rome for the pres- 
ervation of our Constitution in the matter 
of religious .iberty, and the whole spirit 
of the Concordat was, while giving 
certain advantages to the religion of the 
majority, to guard against uny assumptions 
of ecclesiastical power over others or over 
the Government. The conduct of the im- 
ported hierarchy, in stretching their powers 
and endeavoring to grasp prerogative, was 
never authorized by me, and was in direct 
contravention of the agreement with Rome.” 
But the wolf cares little for his treaty with 
the sheep. Antonelli was chief manager of 
the Concordat, and adroitly planned to take 
the ell where only the inch was conceded. 
Such is, at least, the apparent state of the 
the facts; and Antonelli’s ‘‘conventions,” 
while liberally phrased, reserve to the Court 
of Rome an ample verge for constructions 
favorable to itself and destructive of the 
republican constitution. ‘‘ All the points 
concerning ecclesiastical affairs not men- 
tioned in the present Concordat shall be 
regulated conformably with the discipline 
in force in the Ohurch, approved by the 
Holy See.” Precisely so! The all-impor- 
tant points, therefore, are conspicuously 
not mentioned ; and evérything that Rome 
cares for could be claimed accordingly. 
Gefrard deplored the consequences, even 
as they began to be developed in his day. 
Hardly had the papal legate entered the 
isle, to arrange for the carrying out of the 
agreement, when a popular outbreak man- 
ifested itself against the despotic conduct 
of the priests with reference to funerals. 
In this preliminary and premature advance 
toward establishing their tyranny they lost 
ground; and Mgr. Monetti, the legate, was 
forced to make a smooth apology. It was 
a great mistake on the part of the Haytian 
Government that the Concordat was not re- 
garded as perishing with the presidency of 
M. Gefrard. The motives which induced 
him to create it were patriotic and, from 
his stand-point, creditable to his mind and 
conscience. But no weak and transient 
government can ever cope with the astute 
and practiced state-craftef the Vatican; and 
so long as this instrument is in force Hayti 
will be subjected to an expensive estab- 
lishment, from which the republic can 
derive no benefit whatever that is not 


| more than outweighed by the mischievous 


powers conceded to a foreign court, to 
meddle with everything and to oppose per- 
sistently every enlightened measure of the 
state and every liberal institution. 


One word as to M. Gefrard, who merits 
to be remembered with entire respect. He 
lived in affluence and dignity, in Kingston, 
and was generally regarded with marked 
sympathy and esteem. He was an extra- 
ordinary man in his personal appearance, 
tall and commanding, of tawny hue, but 
not black, and his crisped hair was white 
as snow. Educated in Paris, he spoke the 
French with grace and purity, and his bear- 
ing was dignified in the extreme. Far 
more than the contemporary French Em- 
peror, he had the imperial air. His house 
was spacious, and while the writer was 
with him in his balcony, a barouche drove 
up, with liveried coachman and groom, 








they appeared in the drawing-room it was 
impossible not to recognize them as ladies 
entitled to be treated with ceremony. 
But, this brief resumé ought not to be con- 
cluded without some reference to an 
episode of Haytian history—that of. the 
ephemeral ‘‘kingdom” at the Cape. . After 
the expulsion of the French, and the melan- 
choly end of Dessalines, the popular favor 
was divided between Pétion at the south 
and Christophe at the north, where the 
latter was proclaimed “ president for life of 
the republic of Hayti,” in 1807. Pétion, 
however, was set up, with similar preten- 
sions, at Port-au-Prinee. }A -war of sec- 
tions broke out, which, though suspended 
by mutual exhaustion, was never terminated 
till, on ‘the death of Pétion (1818), Boyer 
succeeded him and was able to suppress 
Christophe by force of arms, in 1820. The 
wretched ‘‘king” committed suicide, and 
royalty came to an end, the whole of Hayti 
submitting to the republic and its presi- 
dent. But the short-lived reign of ‘‘ Henri 
I,” as he called himself, was not wholly 
contemptible, though he was despotic and 
asort of ape to Napoleon, whom he cari- 
catured by his mimicry, surrounding him- 
self with a court and dealing out titles, 
among which are such as “the Duc de 
Mermelade,” the ‘Princess de Limon- 
ade,” and lower dignities not less fan- 
tastic. 

Anintelligent lady, greatly esteemed by 
the writer, has presented him with a copy 
of the Gazette Royale d Hayti, dated Aug- 
ust 21st, 1818, giving the ‘‘ Court Circular” 
of the day, and a flaming account of a ball, 
at whichthe lady aforesaid, with her hus- 
band, chanced to be present. The ‘ féte 
de sa M. la reine,” is described with all the 
magniloquence of the Parisian press under 
the Empire. ‘*Madame la comtesse du 
Terrier-Rouge” makes a fervid address to 
Her Majesty, to which a ‘Maid of Honor” 
returns thanks in Her Majesty’s namie, and 
‘“« Hnfin, les demoiselles Dessalines ? Hncens 
et Rose Dessalines-et-Souct se sont distin- 
guées par les graces et la lagérété de leurs 
danses,” 

But, let justice be done to poor Chris- 
tophe ata period when the whole world was 
laughing at the extemporized courts of the 
Tuilleries, hardly less comical in the eyes 
of the Legitimists than the imitative splen- 
dors of the Chiteau de Bellevue-la-roi,” at 
Cape Haytien, then known as Cape Henry. 

If this Henri was theatrical in his pomp 
and high-handed in his sway, still he was 
clever and surrounded himself with able 
ministers. He revised the Uode Napoléon 
and adopted it ingeniously to his little 
realm. He organized his forces with sol- 
dier-like skill, built fortifications, and 
roused the spirit of his people to defend 
themselves against French aggression, jus- 
tifying the confidence of Toussaint, who 
had been his master in wars. Butithe one 
extraordinary feature of his régime, which 
makes his history interesting to ‘* Anglo- 
Saxons,” is the ideas he conceived of de- 
stroying French ascendency, by rooting 
out the French language and substituting 
the English. It became the great feature 
of his system of education, and as it was 
connected with plans for a commercial 
treaty with England and the United States, 
one cannot ‘but credit the attempt with 
a clearer view of the desirable than of 
the possible. Had he been a Repub- 
lican despot, like Cromwell, and could he 
have established his power on the base 
of an alliance with England and Amer- 
ica, there can be little doubt that his 
project would have attracted the interest 
and support which have been thrown 
away upon Liberia, and large settle- 
ments of free blacks speaking the Eng- 
lish language might have encircled the 
Cape, with no little advantage to Hayti and 
the United States. “There can be little 
doubt that reformed religion would thus 
have gained an early foothold in the island. 
Bishop Holly was so fortunate as to obtain 
a literary curiosity, illustrative of this peri- 
od and of the extent to which the Anglo- 
mania of *‘ King Henry” was exerted. It is 
a prayer-book, reduced from’ that of the 
Church of England, and seems to have been 
L compiled by the Rey, Mr. Morton, an Eng- 
lish clergymap, resident at the Cape in 
1815. Jt was published ‘by authority,” 
having been printed at the royal:press of 
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used in the schools of the kingdom, gen- 
erally, the English and French being printed 
in parallel columns. This work, with 
many others, proves the far-seeing, and, 
in some respects, liberal genius of poor 
Christophe, who, with all his weakness for 
French display, recognized the vast advan- 
tages to be realized by his people, should it 
ever be in their power to attract the patron- 
age and conciliate the alliance of the Eng- 
lish and of the American republic. 


AMERICAN WRITERS. 


BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 








Samven Worcort, D.D., was born at South 
Windeor, Conn., July 2d, 1813; graduated at 
Yale, 1833, and at Andover, 1837; and was or- 
dained in Boston, 1839. In 1840—42 he wasa 
missionary in Syria, and after that held Con- 
gregational pastorates at Longmeadow and 
Belchertown, Mass., Providence, Chicago and 
Cleveland. Since 1861 he bas lived at the latter 
city, aud been, since 1874, Secretary of the Ohio 
Home Missionary Society. He has lately retired 
from active work, and expects soon to remove 
to Longmeadow, Mass. He “has written much 
about Palestine,” and on other topics, and his 
** Wolcott Memorial,” privately printed in im- 
perial quarto, 1881, is the most magnificent 
genealogical record which has appeared in 
America. 

Dr. Wolcott was always fond of hymns, but 
had far passed middle life before discovering his 
own talent for making them. His account of 
his first effort and experience in this line is too 
carious to omit or abridge. 

**In the year 1868, Rev. Darius EF. Jones re- 
quested me to merk for him the published 
hymns which I would use in a new collection. 
After a partial performance of this service, near 
the close of the year, the query arose in my 
mind, ‘Can I not write a hymn?’ I was then in 
my 56th ycar, had never put two rhymes to- 
gether, and had taken it for granted that I was 
as incompetent to write a bymn, or even a 
stanza, as to work a miracle. However, I re- 
solved that I would try to write a hymn of five 
stanzas, and proceeded to plan it, precisely as I 
would plan a sermon. I said, the first stanza 
shall be a recognition of God the Father; the 
second, a recognition of Christ the Redeemer ; 
the third, a prayer to God the Father; the 
fourth, a prayer to Christ the Redeemer, and 
the fifth shall blend the two in one address. All 
this, you understand, without any train of 
thought in my mind ; and a more perfect recipe 
for wooden stanzas it would be difficult to frame, 
I went to work to fill out my plan, and the re- 
sult was the hymn as it now stands, 


* ‘Father! I own Thy voice.’ 


“T cannot express to you my surprise when I 
found that I had written what could actually be 
sung. I sent the hymn to Mr. Jones, who was 
so much pleased with it that he composed a tune 
for it, and inserted both in his ‘Songs for the 
New Life.’ (Chicago, 1869.) I have not seen 
the hymn in any other collection; but I retain 
a natural predilection for it, 

“I soon tried my hand again. The Young 
Men's Christian Associations of Ohio met in 
one of our churches, with their motto, in ever- 
green letters, over the pulpit: ‘Christ for the 
World, and the World for Christ.’ This sug- 
gested the hymn, 


“ Christ for the world we sing.’” 


This has been adopted by Drs, Hatfield, Hitch- 
cock, and a number of other compilers ; so that 
it must be regarded as Dr. Wolcott’s most sue- 
cessful lyric. It has been much sung at mis- 
sionary mectings and the like, and has, doubt- 
less, been very useful. 

Besides these two, ‘Songs for the New Life” 
contained five more contributions of Dr. Wol- 
cott, one of which—a national hymn—was 
adopted by the Methodist (Protestant) ‘ Voice 
of Praise,” 1871: 


“God of our fathers, let thy face 
Toward the Republic ever be!” 
The Oberlin Manual contains two mission hymns 
of his, in 8 and 7 meter: 
“Lo! the faith which crossed the ocean.” 
This is the last half of one beginning: 
“ Lol the land of Sinim waking,” 


which appeared (1869) in The Missionary Her- 
ald, Itisfor China, The other was printed in 
the same paper, 1880: 


“ All thy realms in midnight shrouded.” 


It is for Africa, ‘‘ whose afflicted children [the 
author thinks] are yet to be the choir-leaders of 
the millennial Church.” They have a good deal 
to learn and gain before they can undertake 
that office ; but the millennium is probably some 
distance off yet. Other lyrics by Dr. Wolcott 





may be found here and there, In 1880 he had 
written some twenty ; and several have appeared 
since then, 

Lenton UntIversiry. 


A CORRECTION. 


Mr. Isaac Hatt, of Providence, R. I., writes 
us: 
To Tue Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


We learn that many cities in Greece were anxious 
to be considered the birth-placeof Homer. With a 
like spirit, but witha more sure foundation for my 
zeal for the representation of my native place, 
Newbury, I beg to state the truth. 

Our friend, Frederic M. Bird, has fallen into a 
mistake in relation to Rev. Leonard Withington, 
by saying that he (Mr. W.) was settled in Newbury- 
port, in 1816, which is an error. He was never 
settled in Newburyport, but in Newbury. It is said 
that corporations never die. May it not be said of 
churches also, in a qualified sense? If this is true, 
then Mr. Withington was settled over the church 
that came from England with Rev. Mr. Parker, 
in 1684-5, and settled the town of Newbury. Mr. 
Parker was a very learned man for his times. (See 
Joshua Coffin’s history of Newbury.) The first 
meeting-house was near the river that bears Mr. 
Parker's name. As theinhabitants increased north- 
ward, the next place for meeting was three miles 
from the first house of worship. That is the spot 
where Mr. Withington preached for so many years. 
It is half a mile south of the Federal Street meeting- 
house, where George Whitefield preached, and 
under which he was buried. I have often heard my 
grandfather describe his appearance and man- 
ner of preaching. He was large,and very infirm 
from partial paralysis, but more from phthisic. It 
required two men to help him up the pulpit stairs, 
and his breathing could be heard over the whole 
house. His text was: “ Ye are the salt of the earth; 
but if the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it 
be salted?” Matthew v,18, He commenced with: 
“ And ye Newbury sinners.” His breathing was s0 
dificult that he could utter but a very few words at 
atime; but those came, like a whirlwind, in power. 
To return to Mr. Withington. There was as much 
thanksgiving and feasting on the day of his ordina- 
tion as on any November Thanksgiving Day. That 
is one of the events of my youth that stamped its im- 
pression on my mind, 

Mr. Withington magnified his office at that time 
by his dress, as well as by his address. His black 
gloves and neck-band were conspicuous, I do not 
suppose this note will meet the eye of every one 
that saw Mr. Bird’s statement; but I should like to 
have it sent on the same track, so that Newbury 
may havethe honor of settling so good a man as the 
Rev. Leonard Withington. 











Fine Arts. - 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHI- 
BITION. . 


PORTRAITS AND LARGE FIGURE SsUB- 
JECTS. 





Tere are certain things that may always be 
said about the Academy Exhibitions. There is 
always to be found a predominance of medioc- 
rity, with here and there patches of talent, and 
at rare intervals, flashes of genius. The Fifty- 
ninth Exhibition brings no exception to this 
statement, though, perhaps, the patches of 
talent and flashes of genius are a little more 
frequent than heretofore. When one sees in 
these Academy Exhibitions how much the old- 
school men do to make the Exhibition eommon- 
place, it is horrible to think what the Exhibi- 
tion must have been forty years ago, when they 
were in their prime, There is no more satis- 
factory evidence of the progress that has been 
made in art in America than the fact that, while 
many of the typical Academicians have the best 
places on the walls, their pictures 
no longer attract attention, save that 
which is contemptuous, and no longer sell to 
men who are recognized in art circles as true 
connoisseurs, The new, earnest, true school in 
art—original as to subjects, independent as to 
methods—prevails more and re. There is 
less conventionality, leas of the stilted formal- 
ism, less regard for mere tradition, each year, 
One by one the old names disappear from the 
catalogue, and the old impossible landscapes 
and improbable figure subjects disappear from 
the walls. Still the Academy Exhibition has a 
very ‘‘academic” character; and the best that 
can be said of it is that it is not so bad as most 
of the previous exhibitions have been. The pic- 
tures are badly hung. They always are, and 
always must be, so long as the Academicians 
have anything to do with the matter.” That the 
most brilliant character portrait in the Exhibi- 
tion should be hung in the shadiest corner of 
the corridor is what we might expect when we 
find the yellow landscape, by Mr. Bierstadt, the 
kaleidoscopic—never mind what it is—by Mr. 
Cropsey, the pinky pink roses of Mr. Richards, 
and prunish and prismatic portraits by Messrs. 
Huntington and Hicks hanging conspicuously 
on the line. There is no surprise as to the 
hanging ef anything after one recovers from 
seeing the two great figure subjects that hang 
over the doors, 

Now as to the portraits, and there are a good 
many of them, let us begin with the President of 
the Academy. Courtesy demands that he shall 
havo the first place, He has exhibited nothing 











in his palmiest days superior to his portrait of 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who is a subject 
well suited to Mr. Huntington’s talent. A gen- 
tleman of the old school, of elegant, though 
rather formal manner, self poised, well pre- 
served, scholarly—this is what Mr. Huntington 
represents to us. There is here, too, better 
modeling than one usually sees in Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s work, and tho pose, if somewhat conven- 
tional, suits well the character. The portrait of 
Mr. Hallgarten, founder of the Hallgarten prizes, 
is not as good technically, but is said to be an 
excelle::'t likeness. The purtrait of a lady, in 
white and red, is in that most florid style upon 
which Mr, Huntington’s popular. reputation is 
based—flesh suggestive of the wax figure exhibi- 
tion, and drapery suggestive of the amateur 
tableaux vivants. ** The Goldsmith’s Daughter,” 
might as well be any other tradesman’s daughter ; 
commonplace as to subject, gorgeous in color, 
with something of the effect of a stereopticon pic- 
ture reflected on a screen. 

For vigor, freshness, strong characterization, 
with sufficiently good likeness, and for that pe- 
culiarly indefinable quality called chic there 
is no picture in the Exhibition that surpasses 
J. W.Alexander’s portrait of “‘ Mr. Jefferson as 
Bob Acres.” It is at once a likeness of the actor 
and of the character. It is theatrical, of course, 
in pose, in color, in costume, in effect of light 
and shade—in all this as it should be—and with 
technical qualities that admit of little adverse 
criticism. It is an actor—acting. If a atill 
darker corner could have been found for this 
picture, it would still have attracted attention 
and compelled admiration. 

One is never surprised at the excellence of J. 
Alden Weir’s work, but sometimes disappointed 
that he who can paint so wonderful a picture 
as ‘The Mother,” in the present Exhibition, 
should ever exhibit anything of so indifferent 
interest as the ‘‘Music” of two or three years 
ago. Inthe present Exhibition Mr. Weir scores 
a complete success, ‘The Mother” is full of 
grace and of truth. It is tender in its subject, 
and the treatment is simple and natural. It is 
an every-day conceit, but far enough removed 
from the commonplace. What perfection of 
pose! What harmony of color and tone! What 
an array of lovely soft grays in all the shadows! 
In the mother’s face there is a whole poem of 
love and tenderness, and that holy pride that so 
well becomes motherhood. Fortunate the man 
who can own such a picture ; for, with long study, 
it grows in interest and grace. 

In the corridor there hangs a large canvas, 
bearing a very pictorial representation of Adam 
and Eve going forth from Paradise, Eve has 
a coquettish look, and Adam is in a pet, by her 
side. But has not this scene been painted be- 
fore? Adam lived a great many years ago. The 
situation is a striking one in the history of man- 
kind. Can we be mistaken in the feeling that 
some artist has already made use of it as a sub- 
ject? The Eve of M. Vergilio Tojetti, to be sure, 
looks more like a certain figure of Andromeda, 
that lingers in our memory, than like any of the 
other portraits we have seen; and yet about the 
whole geoup there is a familiar air. But serious- 
ly, aside from the affected pose and ratber florid 
color in this composition, it is a good thing that 
it was painted. We all have a family interest in 
dear old Adam and Eve, and though such pic- 
tures were multiplied a million times there would 
not be enough to go round as family portraits. 

Alice Barber becomes better and more favor- 
ably known by the portrait of a child that she 
exhibits this year. The expression of wonder- 
ing interest in the child’s face is cleverly caught, 
and there is a simplicity about the entire com- 
position that contrasts delightfully with the fussy 
portraits of children one generally sees in the 
Exhibition. There is good painting in this 
work, and the drawing is excellent. 

“See Saw Margery Daw” is a picture by Sey- 
mour J. Guy. It represents a very robust mother 
playing with a very robust baby; and the fact 
that the baby is undressed, and all the picture in 
a red glow of light, indicates that the child is 
getting wrought up preparatory to going to bed. 
What the red glowin the picture 1s the artist 
probably knows. It is too red for gas or lamp- 
light, and too light for fire-light. But the group 
is skillfully arranged, the figures well-drawn— 
the baby particularly so, considering the diffi- 
culties of its position—and the conceit is inter- 
esting, especially to those who have babies at 
home. 

J. Wells Champney sends a large figure, 
Ophelia.” This is hung in such a position as 
to preclude the possibility of seeing it well. It 
is the most serious work Mr. Champney has 
exhibited for many years. The face is at once 
lovely and pathetic, full of beauty and of sor- 
row. The costume has been studied carefully, 
and is simple and graceful. There is much 
thought in the picture and good technical 
qualities. It is a shame that it cannot be better 
seen. 

Eastman Johnson sends his picture of Secre- 
tary Folger. It is a good likeness, It is in Mr. 
Johnson’s usual style, his method of flesh- 
painting giving one the impression that all his 
subjects have the same complexions and the 
same roughness of skin. The portrait in its ac- 
cessories is well enough, but makes Mr. Folger 





look somewhat larger than he appears in the 
flesh. It will be a gain to art and to the inter- 
est of the Academy Exhibitions when Mr. John- 
son ceases to paint portraits and returns togenrz 
subjects, in which he deservedly has a place in 
the front ranks of American artists. 

Sarah Paxton Ball Dodson sends from Paris a 
very large canvas with a very unpleasant subject 
painted thereon. It has been obligingly hung 
in the corridor over the door of the South Room, 
so that on turning round, after ascending the 
stairs, one is confronted with the horrid and 
horrified faces of two women killing a chicken 
under most painful circumstances, The pic- 
ture represents a descendant of Bacis, who is 
being initiated into the mystery of augury. An 
old priestess is instructing a young member how 
to tell fortunes by the entrails torn from a liv- 
ing fowl. How disagreeable such a subject 
might be can readily be imagined, and it is due 
to Miss Dodson to say that she has made the 
most of it in that direction. 

Opposite the picture just named, is another 
large canvas, which is contributed by Emma 
Lowstiidt Chadwick (one never knows whether 
to say Mies or Mrs.), and which represents a 
brawny fisherman returning from his day’s toil, 
and meeting his family at the water’s edge. He 
sits on the bow of his boat and tosses his baby in 
his arms, while his wife balances herself on a 
rock, and looks on admiringly. The composi- 
tion is pleasing, but the color is cold and crude. 
There is a sky that recedes and water that is flat; 
but there is neither the color of sky nor of water. 
It is a picture in which there is good thought, 
and full of promise rather than of performance, 

George Cochran Lambdin sends a fresh-look- 
ing picture of a stale subject—a laughing girl 
looking out from under a fan. The bunch of 
roses at her corsage is the best thing in the pic- 
ture, although the flesh is delicately, if some- 
what weakly painted. : 

‘The °Summer Moon” is a long, decorative 
panel, by Henry A. Loop. A reclining figure of a 
woman, her face in profile and her back half 
turned, lying at full length, listens to a piping 
lad, who sits upon a wall near by. The compc- 
sition is well balanced, and the figures better 
drawn than one usually sees in such subjects, 

Very charming in its simplicity and directness 
is Frederic W. Freer’s ‘‘ Jeannette,” probably the 
best thing he has painted; certainly the best 
thing that he has exhibited in New York. This 
is a strong face, not merely pretty, but having in 
it character and life. It was one of the really 
good figures in the Exhibition and worthy to be 
named with the work of J, Alden Weir, as being 
far removed from all that ia conventional and 
commonplace, either in subject or techinque. 

A large portrait by Thos. Hicks hangs in the 
West gallery. A flat profile, like a tinted sil- 
houette, pasted against a red curtain, the color 
of which destroys all the reds in the face of the 
sitter, and leaves the faults of modeling all the 
more conspicuous, because there is no color to 
catch the eye. The pose of the figure is better 
than one generally sees in Mr. Hick’s portraits, 
and he has managed the difficult matter of 
painting the hands by covering them with tan- 
colored gloves, the folds and wrinkles of which 
conceal all faults of drawing and do away with 
the color difficulty entirely. 

George H. Story has three pictures in the Ex- 
hibition. ‘‘The Broken Vase” represents a vase 
with a self-conscious child attached to its 
handle. It is rich in color, but neither in draw- 
ing nor subject has much else tocommendit, The 
* Portrait of a Lady,” however, in the North 
Room, is really a picture worthy of all the atten- 
tion that is bestowed upon it, It has inita 
lovely face, seen at its best, a great richness of 
color, excellent drawing, and with all accessories 
well suited to the subject. The color suggests 
Rubens. It is the best portrait that Mr. Story 
has exhibited, and calls forth much favorable 
comment, 

Georgine Campbell sends a ‘‘ Mandolin Girl,” 
posed as if for a photograph, but with some 
good painting of drapery, and well modeled as 
to the figure. The attachment of the mandolin 
by a ribbon was a happy thought; for, without 
it, there would have been nothing to do but 
drop into the commonplace and call thisa ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Lady.” 

G. P. A. Healey adds to the long list of “ por- 
traits of gentlemen” that he has painted by 
sending a very commonplace one to this year’s 
Academy. One never mistakes Mr. Healey’s pic- 
tures ; there is the same air, slight variations of 
the same pose, the same system of color, the 
same smile, always a good likeness and a certain 
clean finish that is very taking with the kind of 
people who most affect family portraits. 

This article shall close with Frank D. Millet, 
whose steady improvement in art, and especially 
in portraiture, finds its culmination in this 
year’s Exhibition. No. 210 is a portrait, and de- 
cidedly the best portrait that Mr. Millet has 
shown. Here is a gracious lady, who forgets to 
assume the portrait-subject simper, and whom 
Mr. Millet has not posed as if # camera was to 
be brought to bear‘on her the next instant. The 
color is the color of life ; there is flesh under all 
the tints; the rosiness means good red blood 
and health; and there is true modeling and 
drawing, of course. When was work of Mr Mil- 
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let’s ever deficient in these qualities? It is at 
once aclever portrait and worthy as a work of 
art, better, in most qualities, than the “‘ Regina 
Conviwie,” by the same artist, though, from its 
more decided subjectivity, the last-named picture 
is likely to be the more popular. 


Sanitary. 


SANITARY EXCESSES. 


Ir seems quite unavoidable, in any attempted 

reform, to encounter those who are disposed to 
press correct principles and what is in the main 
correct practice to unneeded extremes. There 
isa vein of exaggeration in most of manana, 
anda kind of satisfaction over a strong state- 
ment, even if it be a little extravagant. In the 
vindication of what is right and necessary as to 
sanitary administration or habit we need to be 
especially on guard. The world at large is not 
disposed to accept any criticism upon its ordi- 
nary methods, “When we come to speak of 
households or of personal habits there is alwaysa 
bristling up of a little inward antagonism, which 
is sure to be pugilistic if unreasonable criticisms 
are offered or undue demands made. Now and 
then the eye lights upon some article, quoted from 
a health journal or some popular authority, which 
so overstates existing evils, or so advocates radi- 
cal change, a8 to arouse the suspicion that no 
correct data or no facts accumulated 
in the form of evidence certify the 
utterance. Not infrequently there is a call 
for an amount of exacting legislation which 
steps far beyond the domain of common law, 
and applies the principles of sanitary police in 
avery extreme manner. There is need of large 
powers for health boards, and of summary pro- 
ceedings as to nuisances immediately jeopard- 
izing the public health. But, unless the officer 
has prudence and discrimination, it is easy to 
press correct principles beyond a judicious limit. 
We once knew a case where a health board 
properly stopped the use of a bad well, and then 
attempted to make the owner pay for one they 
had voluntarily dug in its place. The health 
inspector, when forbidden entrance to a house, 
may become a trespasser unless he seeks the 
special forms of law provided for such search. 
Recently a local health board sought to interfere 
with a man who kept a cross dog, on the ground 
that his dog was a nuisance. Notevery nuisance 
is abatable under a sanitary ordinance. Because 
health laws need to be broad and manda- 
tory, they must not be brought into disre- 
pute, either by the rudeness of officials or the 
application of their severities in trivial cases, or 
a too wide definition of nuisance. Some- 
times even matters of domestic or per- 
sonal cleanliness may be pushed so far as to 
add too much anise and mint and cummin to 
the weightier matters of the law. Not often 
with men, since they seldom overdo matters as 
to personal or household care, although they in- 
cline to be somewhat obtrusive as officials. But 
women, in their excellent and devoted attention 
to details, now and then overtax themselves in 
their loving ministrations to Queen Hygeia. 
Mrs. Grundy whitewashed her walls so often 
that her husband and children were seldom seen 
upon the street without awhite patch. Betty 
Burt, the house-maid, swept the carpetsso much 
that she could raise no dust, but, as if to make 
sure that she was getting a result, insisted on 
sweeping the cement floor of the basement 
often enough to raise a dust through the house. 
We have known bare floors of kitchens and 
hospitals scrubbed so often that too much 
dampness was caused thereby. The laundry is 
@ fineapartment and wash day next in impor- 
tance to the Sabbath. Yet sheets and _pillow- 
cases and under-clothing may be changed so often 
as to make too many washing days ina week, 
or the single one solong as to tire out the whole 
family. We once knew a lady, who put herself 
asoak so often that she really seemed to wash 
all the vigor out of life, and to bring on con- 
sumption by unwise and excessive use of the 
bath. We were once in the habit of occasional 
visit at a house where dinner itself must be post- 
poned if the Friday’s sweepings had not been 
fully completed by noontide. 

Rae great difference both in houses and 

as to the ease with which they may 
be kept cleanly. Old houses, or those very close- 
ly located or unduly protected from sunshine and 
wind, require much more care than others. 

The health of a home is too often measured 
by its surface appearance, when there is neglect 
a8 to house pipes and fixtures, as to the water 
supply, the lighting apparatus or the relations 
of heat, moisture, walls, etc., to proper purity 
and breathing condition of the inside air, As 
to personal cleanliness, it is well known that not 
only between races, as between the white and 
the Negro, but also between individuals, there is 
Great variety as to the actual quantity and qual- 
ity of skin secretion and as to the need of fre- 
quent ablutions and frequent changes of under- 
garments. The breath, the axilla and the feet are 
known to differ much as to what we must call 
natural odors in different Persons. While there 





ae general laws of cleanliness that must apply. 


W Ul, ‘there are special indications which, must 





not be overlooked. Chemistry and experiences 
have furnished us with such valuable aids to 
such cleanliness as can prevent all offensive- 
ness. Correctives for bad breath or unfriendly 
odors of any kind, are no longer mere covers but 
active deodorizers. By wrong secretions, or 
excretions, we also need to be directed to organs, 
and to see to it that errors of digestion or assim- 
ilation are corrected. While guarding against 
excesses that are over-scrupulous, on the one 
hand, we must, nevertheless, claim that clean 
bodies, clean homes, and a fond for t 

are Christian virtues, of which the inheritance 
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Biblical Research. 

Wuere could we find a more vivid picture 

of what the Talmud is than Delitzsch gives in 

Chapter Third of his ‘‘ Jewish Artisan Life in 

the Time of Jesus”? He says: ‘It is an im- 

mense speaking-hall, in which thousands and 

tens of thousands of voices, of at least five cen- 

turies, are heard to commingle. A law, as we all 

know from experience, can never be so precisely 

formulated that there does not remain room for 
various interpolations ; and question upon ques- 
tion constantly arises as to the application of it 
to the endless multiplicity of the existing rela- 
tions of life. Just imagine about ten thousand 
decrees concerning Jewish life classified accord- 
ing to the spheres of life, and in addition to 
these about five hundred scribes and lawyers, 
mostly from Palestine and Babylon, taking up 
one after another of these decrees as the topic 
of examination and debate, and with hair-split- 
ting acuteness exhausting every shadeof mean- 
ing and practical application ; and imagine, fur- 
ther, that the fine-spun thread of this interpre- 
tation of decrees is frequently lost in digressions, 
and that, after having traversed long distances 
of such desert-sand, you find, here and there, an 
oasis, consisting of sayings and accounts of more 
general interest. Then you may have some 
slight idea of this vast, and of its kind unique, 
juridic codex, compared with whose compass all 
the law-books of other nations are but Lilli- 
putians, and beside whose variegated, buzzing 
market din they represent but quiet study- 
chambers.” 

....The difference between apocryphal and 
apocalyptic as applied to certain post-biblical 
writings of the Jews is one of degree and not one 
of kind, the distinction that is made being entire- 
ly attributable to historical circumstances. The 
term apocrypha became, in the course of time, 
the terminus technicus for those books which 
were not extant in Hebrew, but found a place in 
the Septuagint. Just what combination of 
theological or literary circumstances conspired 
to win such favor and recognition just for these 
works will, at least in the cases of some, never 
be satisfactorily explained. In some instances 
the so-called apocalypses are, both from a liter- 
erary a8 well as from a theological, and even 
from an historical side, more valuable than the 
apocrypha, and stand in closer sympathy of 
thought and expression with the books of the 
Old Testament. But one or two of the apocry- 
pha, such as Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, can 
compare in intrinsic worth and historical im- 
portance with the Parables of Enoch, while the 
Psalter of Solomon reflects with marked fidelity 
its Old Testament type and copy. Internal 
merit, then, could certainly not have been the 
criterion that fixed the line of demarkation be- 
tween these two sister classes of books. Be- 
sides, in some versions made from the Septu- 
agint, the same extra-canonical books are not 
always added—as, e.g., in the Ethiopic Bible 
the Book of Enoch finds its place among the 
sacred and accepted writings. 


....Sir Charles Wilson, in agreement with 
Professor Sayce, refers the original abode of the 
Hittites, who intruded into Northern Syria and 
Palestine, to the Anatolian plateau east of the 
River Halys. This is indicated by their physi- 
cal appearance, as depicted on the monuments ; 
by the peculiar form of the sandal, resembling 
the Canadian mocassin, together with the long 
bandage wound round the foot and ankle, the 
best possible covering in a country where the 
cold in Winter is intense, or the snow lies on the 
ground during a long period ; and by the finger- 
less glove, which is still commonly used by the 
peasantry of this region, and is found in many 
other cold countries, The sculptures demon- 
strate that they belonged to no branch of the 
Semitic race, but to some highland people ; and 
on the Temple of Abu-simbel the Khita are 
represented as of distinct Scythic character, 
with shaven head and a single lock hanging 
from the crown. Amid some pottery dug up at 
Tarsus some years ago, was a head which ap- 
pears to have been a likeness of a Hittite, em- 
bodying, as it does, the full lips and the large, 
thick nose, with a sharp curve at the end, 
which is found on the monuments, This by no 
means beautiful, yet marked type, is still found 
in some parts of Cappadocja, especially among 
the people who live in certain extraordinary 
subterranean towns discovered recently by Sir 
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Bebb, 


....80on going to seed—The farmer. 
....The lost chord—A missing woodpile. 


....Lords are not much thought of in this 
country; but counts have a great deal fo do 
with American ballot-boxes. 


...-The Freshman who translated De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum, “From the dead nothing but 
bones,” has a brilliant career awaiting him in 
the medical profession. 


..“‘IE don’t like this pepper” said a man to 
the waiter in a restaurant. ‘‘There are peas 
in it.” “Why, that’s nothing,” replied the 
waiter. ‘‘ Pepper is always half ps.” 


....A poet sent to an editor a contribution en- 
titled ‘‘Why do I live?” and the editor an- 
swered: ‘Because you send your contributions 
by mail, instead of bringing them in person.” 


....A neighboring paper, reporting a recent 
social, says: ‘The opening piece was rendered 
by a ‘mule quartet,’ The reporter wrote it 
‘male quartette,” but the compositor knew 
better.” 


....“* Well, ‘how are you to-day?” asks the 
doctor. “My rheumatism has gone. I rubbed 
my knee for an hour with your lotion,” replies 
the patient. “Your knee? But you said it was 
your arm.” ‘Yes; but the exercise cured me !” 


..+.“‘Here! Do you know you are riding in the 
wrong direction? This train doesn’t go anywhere 
near Philadelphia.” ‘‘ There! I kept a-tellin’ of 
him that twa’n’t right to be ridin’ back’ard ; but 
he "lowed he knowed it all. Men is dreadful 
smart, al’ays.” 


...-The chum of a boarder at a hotel struck 
him over the head with a wash-bowl, the other 
day. When his friends ask him what ails his 
head, he mutters, “ Inflammatory room-mate- 
‘ism,” and adroitly guides the conversation into 
another channel, 


...!* What do you say they're a-doing of in 
Italy?” asked Mrs. Fishwhacker, of her 
daughter, who was reading an editerial in Tux 
INDEPENDENT, entitled ‘Is Italy Persecuting 
the Propaganda?” ‘‘A-persecutin’ the Propa- 
ganda? Well, for me, I can’t see why they 
don't persecute the proper goose, too !” 


....Gid, whose fifth birthday is a couple of 
weeks past, had been to school during the Fall 
term, wearing the kilt skirt common to boys of 
that age. Some of the larger scholars plagued him 
for wearing dresses. After the holiday vaca- 
tion he was sent to school in a complete boy’s 
suit, of which he was quite proud. One of the 
girls wrote hima note, saying that he looked 
like a little man. In telling his mother about it 
he said: ‘*Mamma, Hattie sent me a letter, tell- 
ing meI looked like a little man, and I wrote 
her one and told her she looked like a daisy ; 
only I couldn’t spell daisy, so I spelled cat.” 


....-Mr. Irving related in Boston that once, 
traveling in Scotland near Balmoral, he met an 
old Scotchwoman with whom he spoke of the 
Queen. “The Queen’s a good woman,” he said. 
“TI suppose she’s gude enough; but there are 
things I canna bear.” ‘What do you mean?” 
asked Mr. Irving. ‘‘ Well, I think there are 
things which even the Queen has no recht to do. 
For one thing, she goes rowing on the lak on 
soonday ; and it’s not a Chreestian thing to do!” 
‘* But, you know, the Bible tells us” — ‘I knaw,” 
she interrupted, angrily. ‘I've read the Bible 
since I was so high, an’ I knaw ev'ry word in’t. 
I knaw aboot the Soonday fishing and a’ the other 
things the good Lord did ; but I want ye toknaw, 
too, that I don’t think any the more, e’en of 
him, for adoin’ it.” 


...-A writer in the London Society, in an ar- 
ticle on Churchyard Poetry, asserts that the 
following, at Lillington, near Leamington, is 
genuine, The lines are touching. They are in 
memory of a man named John Trees : 

** Poorly lived 
And poorly died ; 
Poorly buried, 
And no one cried.” 

Equally melancholy, though with a different 

kind of sadness, are the rhymes on John Hill. 

They come from “a churchyard at Manchester” : 

“ Here lies John Hill, a man of skill; 
His age was five times ten. 
He ne’er did good, nor ever would, 
Had he lived as Jong again.” 

Very likely not; for if im half a century a man 

does no good he will hardly turn over a new leaf 

at fifty years of age. Is the following to be con- 
sidered as an eulogium on the person commem- 
orated? 

** Provost Peter Patterson was Provost of Dundee ; 
Provost Peter Patterson, here lies he. 
Hallelujah! Hallelujee!” 

‘*A calm despair” is indicated by these melan- 

choly lines to the Rev, Patrick Thompson, vicar 

on the Isle of Man: 
** At threescore winters’ end I died, 
A cheerless being, Jone and sad. 





Wilson beneath the great plain northwest of 


Binisterial 
SMa tT S 
BAPTIST. 

CLARK, H. P., removes from King’s Creek to 
Waynesfield, O. 
DAVIS, T. A., ordained in Mayfield, Kan. 
FLEMING, I. D., accepts call to Alexandria, 
Neb. : 
HISCOX, H. O., New York City, accepts call to 
Fifth Street ch., Troy, N. ¥ 
HORR, Groras E., Tarrytown, N. ¥., accepts 
call to Charlestown, Mass, 
LEET, Wixi, closes his work in Van’ Wert, 
0. 
LEONARD, T. 8., Owosso, Mich., resigns. 
MoCAUL, A. K., ord, in Caldwell, 0. 
McWHINNIE, J. W., Portland, Me., called to 
First ch., Cambridge, Mass. 
PARMENTER, A. M., closes his labors in North 
Branch, Mich. 
PURINGTON, L. M., Delhi, N. Y., accepts call 
to Waterford, Conn. 
READ, J. 8., closes his work in Chauncy, Ind. 
SMITH, Jonathan, removes from Looneyville to 
Bpencer, W. Va. 
SQUIRES, W. P., accepts call to Reed City, 
Mich. 
THOMAS, Bensamin, LL.D., died recently in 
Little Rock, Ark. 
THOMPSON, Isaac B., Dundee, N. Y., accepts 
call to Milburn, N. J. 
THOMS, J., Cazenovia, N. Y., resigns. 
VAN HORN, W. L., accepts call to Hartford City, 


W. Va. 
WILLIAMS, T. A., Deer Park, Tll., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
AINSWORT New Boston, N, H. 
culled to a : 


ALLEN, Frep L., Walpole, N. H., resigns, 
ANEEE wa, H. M., accepts call to Franklin, N. 


ARMSTRONG, James, Roscommon, called to 
Addison, Mich. 

AVERILL, J. C., called to First ch., Milford, 

nn, 

BERRY, Epwarp A., Somerville School, St, 
Olair, accepts call to Romeo, Mich. 

BLAKE, Hzwry A., "5 call to Plymouth 
Church, Providence, R, I. 

BRASTOW, Lew O., D.D., Burlington, Vt., 
resigns, 

BRYAN, Georas A., Preston, will become acting. 
pastor at Wapping, Conn. 

CLARK, Groner L., Shelburne, Mass., called to 
Westerly, R, L. 

CLEAVELAND, J. B., Granby, Conn,, with- 
draws his resignation. 

CROSSWELL, M. 8., accepts call to Independ- 
ence, Ia. 

DAVIS, Wri11am H., accepts call to First ch., 
Detroit, Mich. 

DeHART, A. J., accepts call to new church in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

a C. F., accepts call to Forest City, 


GEORGE, Davin M., Frostburg, Md, accepts 
call to Welsh ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. . 

HARLOW, Lixcoun, Putney, Vt., called to 
Becket, Mass. 

HARRIMAN, Natusan H., accepts call to First 
ch., Bangor, Me, 

HOLP, P. E., Plankinton, called to Sioux Falls, 
Dak. 


HOYT, James 8., Cambridgeport, Mass., called 
to Keokuk, Ia, 


JENKYNS, E. 8., Moncton, N. B., will. supply 
for a year at Eastport, Me, 

LEWIS, D. M., ord, in Glencoe, Minn, 

LOOMIS, A. L. P., accepts call to Golden Prai- 
rie, Ia, 


MARTIN, Evan H., Perry Center, called to Sen- 
eca Falls, N, ¥. 


MITCHELL, Joun, accepts call to Wyoming, Ill. 


MOONEY, Roperick J., Hyannis, Mass., called 
to Salt Lake City, Utah. 


NORTHROP, Geoncx E., Chapman, called to 
Dover and Waushara, Kan. 


RICHARDS, Wiiu1m R., Bath, Me., accepts call 
to Plainfield, N. J. 


SIDEBOTHAM, Wii11am, accepts call to Mem- 
phis, Mieb. 


SPALDING, Samvuex J., Newb Mass., 
called to Salmon Falls, N. Fae 
STRONG, Jouw M., Sharon, Wis., will supply 
for six months at Waukegan, IIl. 
RAND, Wiuzevr F., Barnet, Vt., resigns. 
RICHMOND, James, Portland, N. Y., resigns. 
SELDEN, Josrru H., Methuen, Mass., resigns. 
SEWARD, D. M., Plymouth ch., Portland, Me., 
resigns, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ADAMS, J. Q., Boulder, Col., acce call to 
Westminster ch,, San Francisco, 
BACKUS, Jouw C., D.D., LL.D., First ch., Bal- 
timore, Md., died April 8th, aged 73. 
BRENT, Roxanp, called to Moro, Ill. 
CAMPBELL, James R., called to Stanton, Del. 


CAM R. E., Louisville, Ky., called to 
Florida, N. Y. 

EGBERT, J. P., Princeton, N. J., ealled to Cal- 
vary ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

FRY, H. B., D.D., Salem, O., resigns. 

MILLER, Hewny E., 0, Ill., called to Fort 
Street ch., Detroit, Mi 

NESBIT, D, K., Pittsburgh, Penn., called to 
Greenfield, Mass, ’ d 


POLLOCK, Joux F., called to Allentown, Penn. 
ee ee 


WILSON; W.8., accepts call to Flora, Fil. 





"MKod wished my father hover had,” 


Davie, N.Y. 8 
=e 
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School and College. 


Tux friends of higher education in Ohio 
mean well, and it remains to be seen whether 
they will be able to do well. The state boasts of 
ne less than three state universities—namely, 
Miami University, at Oxford; Ohio University, 
at Athens; and Ohio State University, at Co- 
lumbus; and an effort is now being made to 
consolidate them. The first two are old schools, 
both dating back to the beginning of this cen. 
tury, when Ohio was first admitted ar a state, 
and both have an honorable history. They are 
supported by land grants of several townships ; 
but the income from these is no longer able to 
support them in accordance with the needs of 
the day, since these lands bring only a small in- 
terest on the original appraisement made seven- 
ty years ago, and all efforts to have the land 
reappraised have met with defeat in the courts. 
The result was that Miami University, which, 
before the War, was decidedly (he university west 
of the Alleghenies which enjoyed a large attend- 
ance from the South, and which numbers, 
among its alumni, many of the leaders in poli- 
tics and religion in Ohio and elsewhere, had to 
be closed for over ten years for lack of funds, and 
now is nothing but a preparatory school, which, 
somehow or other, got under denominational 
eontrol, being in the hands of the Presbyterians. 
At Athens, the college is in a better condition, 
having an attendance of about one hundred, a 
respectable corps of teachers, a good library and 
varions collections, The youngest and most 
flourishing state institution is the Columbus 
school, which has a teaching force of nearly 
twenty, and over three hundred pupils. The 
matter of consolidating the three is being 
pushed in a decided manner, and has reached 
the legislature now in session, and action will 
doubtless soon be taken. Itis proposed cither 
to abolish the two older institutions and add 
their incomes to the revenues of the youngest, 
or maintain them in connection with it as de- 
partments of it, At any rate, the honest effort 
is being made, and has secured the sympathy of 
leading men of making a beginning in the con- 
solidation of higher educational institutions in 
** college ridden” Ohio, There is room and stuff 
for just one, and only one, first-class state uni- 

versity in the state. 





...A writer in The Boston Transcript states 
that the Ladies’ International College at Flor- 
ence, Italy, is received with favor by the Italians, 
and flattering mention of it is made by the best 
journals in Florence and Rome. This institu- 
tion was established to impart instruction in 
modern languages, to American ladies especially, 
But the college is also appreciated by the ladies 
of Italy. There are already connected with it 
some Italian ladies belonging to one of the first 
families in Italy, and applications have been 
made from Germany, Austria and even Rou- 
mania; and this, too, though scarcely four 
months have passed since the institution was 
opened, With suitable provision for the accom- 
modation of pupils, there is little doubt but that, 
within a year, from fifty to a hundred could 
be received. In order to make more ample pro- 
vision for its needs—in furnishing the building, 
in procuring text-books and apparatus—efforts 
are now being made to obtain a few thousand 
dollars for this object. There is every reason to 
believe that, within one or two years, the institu- 
tion will be self-supporting. 

... Students have been received at Wellesley 
College from all the states and territories ex- 
cepting Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and 
New Mexico. They have been received from 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Mexico, 
Chili, Turkey, India, Siam, China, Japan, South 
Africa, Micronesia, and Sandwich Islands. The 
number of students registered the present year 
is 502. More than 1,800 have been registered 
since the college opened in September, 1875. 


-..-The Emperor William University at 
Strasburg, the youngest of the famous seats of 
learning in the land of scholars, far outranks 
many of her older sisters in attendance and re- 
nown. During the present semester, the- at- 
tendance is 844 students, 85 of whom are in the 
theological department. The number from the 
newly acquired provinces of Alsatia and Lor- 
raine, has been steadily increasing, and now 
reaches the respectable figure of 245. 


.»»-[m May of the current year the Catholic 
University in Leyden will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. The old university was founded in 
1425, but was suppressed by the French in 1797. 
In 1834 it was revived and started out with 86 
students. Now it numbers 1,600. It receives 
no financial aid from the state, which bestows 
money lavishly on the State University at Brus- 
sels. It is under the management of the 
bishops. 

--.-In an article by Charles F. Thwing on 
“Gifts to Colleges and Universities,” published 
in the Bay State Monthly, it is stated that the 
amount contributed to college and university 
education in the United States during the past 
ten years is $35,622,000, and since 1847 the total 
amount given has not been less than $50,000,000. 


--+-At the University of Vienna a new profes 





sorship of Christian Philosophy, aceording to the 
doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, has been recently 
established; and a Catholic priest, Dr. Miiller, 
heretofore a private tutor in the Theological 
Faculty, has been appointed to fill the chair. 


Sricuce. 


Tae Royal Astronomical Society have this 
year awarded their gold medal to Mr. A. A. Com- 
mon for his photographs of celestial bodies, 
especially the remarkable photograph of the 
nebula of Orion, which he obtained in January, 
1888. This far surpasses in excellence all that 
he had ever done before, and even yoes beyond 
the remarkable plate obtained by the late Dr. 
Draper, in 1882. Mr. Common, in England, and 
Professor Pickering in this country are both at 
work upon star-mapping by photography, and 
have obtained very encouraging results. In 
many cases it appears that the photographic 
brightness of a star, if one may use the expres- 
sion, differs widely from its visual brightness. 
During the past Summer Dr. Huggins kept up 
his experiments upon photographing the Solar 
Corona, and obtained about fifty plates. After 
an inspection of the plates, Megsrs. Lawrence & 
Woods, who photographed the eclipse of May 
6th, 1883, at Caroline Island, declare that ‘ Dr. 
Huggins’s Coronas are certainly. genuine as far as 
8’ from the sun’s limb.” A careful examination 
of the photographs taken on April 3d, May 31st, 
and June 6th, shows a rift precisely similar to 
that which is a conspicuous feature in the photo- 
graphs taken during the eclipse. A committee 
of the Royal Society has been appointed to 
arrange for taking photographs of the sun by 
Dr. Huggins’s method at some places of high 
elevation. 








....Mr, Joseph F. Jarnes, of the Cincinnati 
Society of Natural History, would place Com- 
posite at the head of dicotyledons, instead of 
Ranunculaceew, and he regards Orchidacee as 
the highest tyye of monocotyledons, He assumes 
that the chief function cf plant life is the pro- 
duction of seeds, and that those plants which 
can produce seeds with the least expenditure of 
effort are the highest in the evolutionary scale. 
This, he believes, he finds in Composi/e, Sin- 
gularly he takes provisions for cross-fertiliza- 
tion, also, as exemplifying a high type, which 
takes an immense expenditure of effort and a 
corresponding reduction of seed-product ; for, 
assuredly, the greatest economy of effort in seed- 
production is estimated in cleistogamous plants. 
He also takes numbers as proving the position 
ef an order. Composite represents one-tenth 
of the whole vegetable kingdom and Orchidacee 
one-twentieth. The facte to which Mr. James 
calls attention are very interesting, whether one 
be prepared or not for the deductions he draws 
from them. 


....Mr, Gill and Dr. Elkin have recently com- 
municated to the Royal Astronomical Society 
the parallaxes of a number of Southern stars. 
Their observations were made at the Cape of 
Good Hope with a 4 inch heliometer, and their 
results run as follows: a Centauri, 0.75; 
Sirius, 0.38; e Indi, 0.22; Lacaille 9,352, 
0.'28 ; Og Eridani, 0.”17; and e Eridani, 0.14. 
The probable error of each determination ranges 
from 0,91 to 0.03 ; at least, this is the value de- 
duced from the accordance of the separate ob- 
servations, It is not certain, however, that they 
can be relied on within such narrow limits ; es- 
pecially considering that, in the case of the two 
first, their figures differ somewhat seriously from 
those hitherto accepted—viz.,0.92 for a Cen- 
tauri, and 0.'24 for Sirius. Dr. Elkin, who is 
an American, has returned to this country, and 
has become connected with the Yale College Ob- 
servatory, where he is to have the use of the 
magnificent 6 inch heliometer, the only one in 
the United States. 


....-There are many curious behaviors of 
flowers, the mystery of which has not yet been 
fathomed, In the species of gay feather, Liatris, 
for instance, no flower opens till the spike has 
attained its full length, when the heads begin 
to open from the top downward, the heads the 
first formed being the last to open. A corre- 
spondent of the very interesting bulletin of the 
“ Buffalo Naturalist’s Field Club” notes that, in 
the head of the common teasel, Dipsacus syl- 
vestris, the first flowers open in the middle of 
the spike, and then proceed to open upward 
and downward, so that the first matures ina 
zone round the middle. In the scabious, a 
closely allied genus, no flowers open till, asin 
the Liatris, the head reaches its full size, when 
the flowers open simultaneously at the base and 
the apex, meeting in the middle, and the last to 
open forming a zone round the middle, ending 
the flowering at a point where, in the teasel, it 
would begin. 


...-Mr. J. F. Cowell, of Buffalo, points out 
the remarkable freedom of the butternut from 
insect attacks. The oak ia preyed on by some 
230 kinds of insects, the elm by 47, the pine by 
110, the willow by 99, the maple—the most free 
generally of all trees—by 38; but the butternut 
receives the attentions of only about 20. 


~ 





P evsonatities, 


Lizutenant W. A. Kopse, of the Third 
Artillery, some time ago reported to the War 
Department that there was, at Mount Vernon 
Barracks, Ala., a certain mule, originally sorrel, 
but now white from old age ; and that, according 
to the tradition of the post, the said mule had 
been at the post (formerly known as Big Spring) 
ever since 1819, when General Jackson’s army 
camped there. The venerable animal has worked 
at his cart, faithfully, all these years without 
losing a day, and, heing now oldand unable to 
work, the officers of the post lately petitioned the 
Department to pension and care for the old mule 
so long as he shall live to whicker and to kick. 
General Sherman read the petition, and part of 
his indorsement was: 

“The Quartermaster’s Department will be charge- 
able with ingratitude if that mule is sold, or the care 
or maintenance of it thrown on the charitable officers 
of the post. 

“T advise that it be kept in the Department, fed 
and maintained till death, I think the mule was at 
Fort Morgan, Mobile Point, when I was there in 
1842,” 

The Secretary of War thereupon made the fol- 
lowing order : 

“Let this mule be kept and well cared for as long 
as he lives.” 

.... Active men, in good health and spirits, are 
slow to reflect on what sudden exertion will do. A 
hard run for a few blocks to catch a boat, a sudden 
dash up the steep stairs of one of our elevated 
railways may be repaid by a prostration of a 
week, a month or a lifetime. Lord Randolph 
Churchhill, the young Parliamentarian, whose 
chieftainship of the Tories has drawn such at- 
tention to him, was forced to give up the con- 
cluding weeks of the last session of the House of 
Lords, because of a spurt of athletics. One 
evening he and several friends were standing on 
the Thames enbankment, when Big Ben, the 
famous bell, began to strike twelve. Somebody 
wcndered whether a man could run from where 
the party stood to the Tower and reach the last- 
named goal between the first and last strokes of 
Big Ben. The following evening was chosen to 
try the feat, and a wager was Jaid. Lord Ran- 
dolph, who is a capital scud, started off like the 
wind, won the bet for his friend—and collapsed, 
though he has often run far longer distances, 
He was picked up by his companions, carried 
home, and only by a course of German baths 
saved himself from paralysis, 





...One is apt to regard Washington as a man 
who never displayed any very violent emotion, 
especially anger, and to think that,if his daily 
life was not actually exempt from humanity’s 
commonplace vexations and exasperations, the 
Father of his Country passed over them with 
passionless serenity. The following anecdote 
places himin a more mortal, though not less 
manly attitude. One day, a pretty domestic, 
employed in the White House, rushed down the 
stairs with a scream, passing the President's 
open door. An officer coming up had impu- 
dently given her an ardent hug and kissed her. 
General Washington was shaving, but he heard 
the cry, and darted out from his door in ample 
time to appreciate the cause. He ran down a 
step or two, caught the young Lothario by the 
collar, and gave him a kick that sent him dash- 
ing down the staircase. ‘‘ Lear,” called out the 
General, to some one below, “turn that man out. 
Till have no man in my house that insults a 
woman!” Then the President returned to his 
shaving as suddenly as he had left it. 


...-The author of one of the simplest and 
most touching of Scotch ballads “Auld Robin 
Grey,” was Lady Ann Balcarras, a daughter of 
the Earl of Balcarras, and a charming and re- 
fined lady. The music was not strictly original 
with her, but an adaptation of an old air sung 
by a servant. Lady Ann died as the wife of Sir 
Andrew Barnard, in 1825. With reference to 
the writing of the ballad, she used to say that, 
after allotting as many woes to the heroine as 
she could think of, she wished to add yet one 
more and could imagine none just natural 
and appropriate. Her younger sister was sitting 
in the next apartment, and she called to her for 
a suggestion. ‘* Let their cow be stolen, Ann!” 
replied the little prompter; and Lady Ann at 
once incorporated that misfortune into her 
verses with a particularly pathetic touch. 


....-Monsignor Capel has canceled all his 
lately-made lecture engagements, as his voice 
has suddenly shown serious weakness. He has 
not been accustomed to using it so constantly 
in large halls, and the effort has fatigued it 
greatly. He will remain in New York City for 
the present. 

...-Mr. Herbert Spencer’s health is in any- 
thing except a satisfactory state. For some 
months he has suffered from sleeplessness and 
want of strength. The advice of his physicians 
is a long trip; and he has now decided to visit 
Australia and New Zealand. 


-+»-Queer Victoria has exhibited a fancy for 
autograph letter-writing. Her last manifesta- 
tion of it is an epistle of condolence to the Khé- 
dive. of Egypt on the occasion of his mother’s 
death. 





Music. 


Me. Henry E. Assey’s Spring season 
ended at the Metropolitan Opera house on 
Friday evening after a series of curious and 
unexpected disappointments. The impressario 
has so bravely campaigned it from the first and 
has so faithfully held to his announcements, 
that the stockholders, the subscribers and the 
public have been fairly patient during ten days 
in which nearly every chief singer seemed under 
the weather and disposed to put the manage- 
ment intoa lurch. One advertised opera after 
another was hurriedly withdrawn and some- 
thing else performed at the last moment, with a 
provoking air of uncertainty and indifference 
hanging about the big stage. Mme. Nilsson, 
Mme. Scalchi, Mme. Trebelli, Mme. Sembrich and 
Signor Campanini successively declared them- 
selves indisposed on different evenings. ‘* Roméo 
et Juliet ’ and “‘ Les Huguenots” were postponed 
or abandoned time and again. The good folks who 
hurried to the final matinee were met with the 
news that there would be no representation of 
“Carmen,” or anything else, and that the seat- 
money would be refunded. The contrast with the 
comparative smoothness and reliability of the 
Winter weeks has been unexpected and sharp 
and altogether a sigh of relief apostrophizes the 
severance of Mr. Abbey’s outside responsibilitics. 
It is but just to admit his having striven with 
might and main to sustain them ; and the good- 
will o* the directors toward Mr. Abbey and their 
confidence in him remain undiminished. The 
company is now disbanding, though several lead- 
ing artists,including Mme. Nilsson, have accepted 
engagements likely to keep them in this country 
for much of the Summer. Of the next season's 
manager, whether it may be Mr. Abbey or Mr. 
Gye, nor some one else, nothing whatever can be 
stated, or who is likely to smg during it. The 
first year of the most expensive and, from a 
financial stand-point, unsuccessful Italian opera 
season given in New York is over. 





....On Tuesday evening the Mozart Musica 
Union, an orchestral society which embraces 
sixty amateur performers of distinct talent, 
gave their second concert in Chickering Hall. 
Mr. Carl Richter Nicolai is the director, and, 
judging from the general character of the play- 
ing of his band on this occasion (especially when 
compared with some of its preceding work), 
an efficient one. The program included 
Mozart’s Overture to his ‘‘ Ziiberflite,” one 
of Haydn’s most tuneful symphonies—that 
in D, which is not very frequently per- 
formed—two airs for string orchestra by 
Edvard Grieg, a graceful little Gavotte by Mr. 
Nicolai and Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Coronation March.” 
Of these the Overture snd the Andante in the 
symphony evinced the smoothest and neatest ex- 
ecution as well as the closest regard to time and 
expression. The other selections were hardly 
played with such finish. The March from ‘Le 
Prophéte ” was more noisy than imposing, and 
the string tone in the Grieg romances seemed 
uneven and thin. Miss Grace Hiltz’s articulation 
is better than her voice; but her singing gave 
pleasure and she was twice recalled and Mr.Ovide 
Musin, one of the most accomplished violinists, 
in certain respects, that has appeared in public 
entertainments here for two or three seasons, 
rendered a Caprice de Concert of his own, a 
Mazurka of Wieniawski,and with charming effect 
Raff's ‘‘ Cavatina.” The concert put the society 
in a favorable light for the enthusiasm and devo- 
tion to hard work on the part of the members. 


....Mme, Helen Hopekirk gave, before a fair- 
sized house, the first of the two farewell concerts 
she announced lately. A most interesting and 
expressive performance was her playing of the 
entire series of Schumann’s ‘‘Carnevalsbilder” 
from memory ; the ‘‘ Valse Noble,” ** Aveu,” and 
satirical ‘‘March of the Davidites against the 
Philistines” receiving an admirable rendering, 
In her other selections, Mme. Hopekirk did not 
appear so advantageously. 


....Mr. Rafael Joreffy’s last concert of the 
season occurred on last Thursday evening be- 
fore a fine audience. Mr. Joseffy’s playing was 
not less superb than at the preceding three en- 
tertainments, of which we have spoken in detail. 
After concluding the Fourth Concegto of Rubin- 
stein, he was called back to the stage amid loud 
applause. Mr. Theodore Thomas and his or- 
chestra assisted the pianist as effectively 98 
usual, 





ANNOUNCEMENTS for the week must mention 
the beginning of a two weeks’ season of oper® 
at the Academy (with Mme. Patti as the 
bright star of Mr. Mapleson’s management), af- 
ter which we shall have no more Italian oper 
until October. The last Philharmonics, 
which Herr Scaria will make his American d¢é- 
but, occur on Friday and Saturday. 








A man’s success in life depends on whether 
he has three hands or four. If he has three 
hands, a right hand, a left hand, anda little 
bebindhand, he is a failure. If he is forehanded, 
he will make a success. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests 0/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


OGILVIE’S IMPERIAL DICTION- 
ARY.* 


BY PROF. F. A. MAROH, LL.D. 














Tus is the latest and most comprehensive 
of the great encyclopedic English diction- 
aries. It treats about 130,000 words to 
Webster’s 118,000. The original edition of 
the Imperial was based on Webster, and 
the present edition uzes, of course, every- 
thing that its editors think is worth uzing 
in all the dictionaries and cyclopedias. In 
introducing this edition to the American 
public, arangements hav been made with 
the Americans, who claim that their copy- 
rights ar infringed, so that, if we hav the 
money, we may, with a good conscience, 
possess ourselves of these nobl volumes and 
all that they contain, and hav no fear that 
we ar aiding and abetting pirates and rob- 
bers. 

A very large number of the newly intro- 
duced words ar Old English, Scottish, 
American, or slang. These seem to be 
mostly gatherd from vocabularies, and do 
not ad much to the value of the work. The 
main value is to be found in the articls on 
scientific terms. These ar more numerous 
than those in any other dictionary, ar gen- 
eraly clear and acurate, and ar ilustrated 
with excelent engravings, 3,000 and more 
in number. They giv the essence of a duzn 
cyclopedias. 

Careful atention has also been paid to 
derivation and pronunciation, and there 
ar vocabularies of Greek, Latin, Scripture, 
and geografical names, foren words and 
frazes, contractions and abreviations. 

The general reader wil find what he 
wants to know about almost any word he 
meets. 

The dictionary, as a whole, is thoroly 
good of its kind, a piece of work which the 
editor and publishers may wel be proud of. 
The Century Company do a good thing for 
buyers as wel as themselves in introducing 
it to the American public. 

But the Century Company anounce that 
they hav undertaken a revision of this 
work for American use, and that it is under 
the charge of Prof. W. D. Whitney, and 
wil take several years for its completion. 
This is a sort of invitation to the critic to 
find that something is the matter with the 
present edition, great and fair as it looks. 
And one has not far to seek. As soon as 
Professor Whitney is mentioned, the critic 
bethinks himself at once that the diction- 
ary, as he has it, is not the work of a mas- 
ter of the science of language. It is the 
old-fashiond work of common sense, not of a 
specialist. It has no claim to be regarded 
as an ideal scientific dictionary. It has the 
excesses and defects of popular compila- 
tions, Read, forexampl, the first articl inthe 
book, that on the letter A. One may let it 

gO as a good popular articl, but the his- 

torical and physiological matter, the doubt- 
ful and the establisht, the loose and scien- 
tifie ar so mingld, and the whole so loosely 
and dubiously exprest that Professor Whit- 
ney never coud hav writn a sentence of it. 

So the etymology thruout is carefuly 
prepared on the basis of the latest authori- 
ties, and is generaly acceptabl in com- 
mon words, such as ar found in Skeat, 
thoevn here the editor shows, every now and 
then, an unsound bias toward the brilliant 
fancies of Wedgwood. But in the rarer 
words, which make up a great number in 
the count, the want of the specialist’s pre- 
cision is painfuly evident. Looking over 
pages 188 to 257, one finds that there is 
hardly a page, if there is any, on which 
there is not some word which re 
itiv corection, and there is an 
between five and six words to the page 
which need some addition or restatement. 

This is judging the Imperial on its own 
plane. But if we turn to the begining of 
the alfabet and compare it with the first 
number of the “‘ Historical Dictionary ot the 
Philological Society, which has just apeard, 
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@uacE. By JonN Ocitvir. New Béilten, easutamy 
revised and greatly sugmented, Edited by Cuanizs 
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this Imperial Dictionary seems to hav 
nothing complete or thoro. Evn in extent 
of vocabulary it is left out of sight. In the 
part of the alfabet included in the Philo- 
logical Society’s first number, there ar 8,365 
words to 4,198 in the Imperial. If the 
heds of meanings were counted, the Jm- 
perial would dwindl the smaller. There is 
a greater body of fresh knowledge in the 
articls on A, which fil the first elevn col- 
umns of the Philological Society’s Diction- 
ary than in the whole 4,198 of the /mperial 
As to scientific method and acuracy there 
is no comparison. 

But comparisons ar odious, especialy 
such as seem to belitl a good thing for not 
being what it does not pretend to be. The 
Imperial is certainly a very good popular 
dictionary, and it does not pretend to be 
the great Historical Dictionary. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
i ae a ers 


NEW MUSICAL BIOGRAPHIES,* 


Mr. W. 8. Rocxsrro, for so considerable a 
time recognized as a thorough student of music 
and musical history, and in those fields a worker 
whose utterances have deserved consideration, 
has done an excellent service to the art with his 
new biography of Handel. The so-called biog- 
raphies of the great composer have amounted, 
in frequent instances, to little more than 
desultory sketches, personal anecdotes strung 
together or critical studies of his works. Inthe 
case of Schoelcher or Dr. Chrysander’s great 
work, the one volume is conspicuous for such 
incorrect and partial. conclusions, and is 
so unlucky in treatment of material that it has 
always been regarded askance, while Dr. Chrys- 
ander’s book, which contains an enormous 
amount of most valuable material, has not been 
translated into English, and is besides a dire- 
fully confusing authority to consult. Thus, 
Mr. Rockstro’s book comes to us as practically 
the first complete, reliable telling of the story of 
the noble composer’s life, which can be read with 
pleasure and referred to conveniently, being also 
a volume from the hand of a literary man and an 
educated, practical musician. While Mr. Rock- 
stro has wisely not undertaken to condense in an 
undertaking intended for the particular ends 
of this biography, he has avoided unnecessary 
discussions and comments and has set forth 
clearly and exactly every detail of Hiindel’s life 
and career from his birth and early days in the 
old town of Halle (a far nobler and more es- 
teemed spot now than when the composer of the 
**Messiah ” was a lad) to its serene and honored 
close in London. In citing dates, which a good 
many biographers love to leave out, Mr, Rockstro 
is at once cautious and liberal. The consecutive 
features of that vast mass of musical work which 
Hiindel contributed to the library of the art, his 
oratorios, operas, serenate, masques, anthems, 
sonatas, and every other species of instru- 
mental or vocal composition known to his day, 
are respectively mentioned and criticised, so 
far as is necessary for consultation in a doubt- 
ful moment. The admirable table at the close 
(one of the best and completest we have seen in 
any recent musical biography) supplements their 
mention in preceding pages entirely satisfac- 
torily. Innumerable errors, well known as such, 
but persistently current, are also disposed of by 
Mr. Rockstro with a decisiveness which ought to 
prevent their frequent appearance in print; as, 
for instance, the mythical ‘London first per- 
formance’ of “‘ The Messiah,” the day of Hiin- 
del’s decease, and some important episodes of 
his Italian Opera management. The chapters 
which Mr. Rockstro appends to the purely bio- 
graphical and historical portion of his book, en- 
titled ‘The Man” and “The Genius,” are 
amongst the author’s best efforts in musical 
essay. A genealogical tree, a fine portrait, and 
Hindel’s autograph in fac simile embellish the 
volume. It should find a place on the table of 
every musician. 

Dr. Ludwig Nohl’s Wagner has received fa- 
vorable notices from the foreign press, and, in 
the English translation by Mr. Upham, will be 
acceptable. Under present circumstances, any 
biographical sketch of Wagner must prove more 
or less unsatisfactory, abundant in lacuns, and 
uncertain upon points of interest in his earlier 
years—little more than a sketch in fact. The 
autobiography which the composer wrote and 
left behind him is jealously guarded by the three 
persons who possess the only three copies of it 
in existence; and its value to future writers is 
yet an unknown quantity. As for any estimate 
of the duration of the influence upon art of the 
extraordinary composer and poet, it is impossi- 
ble, particularly just now, to venture upon any 
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prediction. Dr, Nohl repeats the attested events 
of Wagner’s early personal history, Born at 
Leipzig, in 1818, to a superintendent of the po- 
lice and his cultivated wife, the lad grew up in 
an artistic and dramatic atmosphere, largely 
enhanced by the remarriage of Frau Wagner 
to Geyer, the Dresden actor and painter. 
His schooldays, where he studied a good 
deal in a desultory way and dreamed more, came 
to an end when he made up his mind, some- 
where about his sixteenth year, that he must 
become a musician, Then ensued his life in 
Vienna and Magdeburg and Paris, his first sym- 
phony (which he was rewriting while stricken 
down in the Palazzo Vendremini at Venice), the 
immature operas, and his decisive successes with 
** Rienzi,” the “ Flying Dutchman” and “Tann- 
hiuser.” That extraordinary career which fol- 
lowed can well be characterized as proceeding 
battle by battle. It is reasonably familiar to the 
majority of musical amateurs, or ought to be; 
and the essential features of it are duly recited 
by Dr. Nohl. His book is written in the. effu- 
sive, rhapsodic style which characterizes much 
German literature dealing with art topics. Con- 
siderable tiresome padding, of a readable kind, 
however, is insinuated into the volume, in the 
form of disquisitions and panegyrics; but, in 
the main, Dr. Nohl’s contribution is as credita- 
ble and complete a one as any we have met. 

Mr. Rockstro’s Mendelssehn (in “The Great 
Musicians” series, which Dr. Franz Hueffor is 
editing) recites the familiar tale of the admired 
composer's life pleasantly, and gives attention to 
each personal or artistic feature of it which is de- 
sirable in a sketch of the kind. The table of ref- 
erence concluding it, is valuable and complete. 
The volume is intended to be put into the hands 
of a different class of music-students from that 
to which the author's ‘* Hin lel” appeals; but it 
it is quite comparable with its weightier com- 
panion, and by those in particular who have not 
at hand the Second Volume of ‘*Grove’s Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians,” containing the 
article ‘‘ Mendelssohn,” this biography will be 
welcomed. Mr. Rockstro is extremely conserva- 
tive in expressing his view of Mendelssohn's 
position in art, in the short chapter so entitled, 
and as to what place will be allotted to the com- 
poser in the next decades, he says nothing. 
Otherwise than as the composer of the ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” music and certain 
pieces for the piano-forte, it would seem unlikely 
that the generation to come will know of or 
esteem him. The biographer’s personal recol- 
lections of his intimacy with Mendelssohn as a 
pupil are novel, and throw some new light upon 
his simple, honest sunny character, 

The Hand-Book of Musical Biography, which 
Mr. David Baptie has given us through the me- 
dium of English and American publishers, will 
be useful in an uncertainty as to the date of the 
birth or death of most of the composers, but 
might have been a much more compendious and 
helpful publication, with more judgment on Mr, 
Baptie’s part. In the case of names like Hum- 
mel, Vogler, Moritz Mozkowski, Gottschalk and 
Niedermayer the few lines permissible were 
wisely restricted and applied. In the instance 
of the greater composers the paragraphs should 
have occasionally been longer ; and almost inva- 
riably what space is devoted to them is not well 
applied. It would have taken no more room to 
recite the most famous half-dozen of a compos- 
er’s works, with at least the date of their produc- 
tion, than Mr, Baptie haa given to other and un- 
important special matter. The advertising pages, 
which disfigure the book, ought never to have 
been added to it, and the prominence given to 
minor English composers is a fault, Altogether 
Mr. Baptie’s Hand-book is a disappointment. 
We have long needed a little volume containing 
the name of each composer of any, however 
slight, importance in the history of music, and 
the dates of the most important occurrences of 
his life (to be condensed within not more than 
Hamlet’s “‘some dozen or sixteen lines”); but 
this volume is only a step in the direction of 
getting it. It is the work apparently of no mu- 
sician, and only ® man of musical discrimina- 
tion should have attempted it. 


at 


Two volumes relating to the late Rev. Dr. 
Orville Dewey have lately been published, which 
require to be noticed together. One is The Au- 
tobiography and Letters, edited by his daughter. 
(Robert Brothers: Boston.) The other is The 
Works of the same divine, with a biographical 
sketch, in one volume, 8vo, of more than eight 
hundred pages, and containing selections from 
the volumes published under the author’s per- 
sonal superintendence in 1846, 1864 and 1876. 
(Unitarian Publishing Society.) This edition is 
a good but inexpensive collection of the impor- 
tant work of a divine, of whom it is justly re- 
marked in the Preface that, ‘‘ with the possible 
exception of Dr. Channing, no person occupied 
amore prominent position in the early annals 
of American Unitariapism than Dr. Dewey.” 
Like Channing, he was reared in Hepkinsian 
Calvinism and in spite of the epigrammatic re- 
mark of his daughter that his youth was loaded 
with “ poverty and Calvinism,” we do not see, as 
to the first point, much to indicate exceptional 








/most Berkshire youth of his day, while, as to 


his Calvinistic training, the deposit left by it in 
his life is the golden grains in the sand which 
make it “paying dust.” Dr. Dewey was born 
in 1794in Sheffield, Berkshire County, Mass., 
where he died in March, 1882, within seven days 
of his 88th birthday. In 1814 he was graduated 
at the head of his class at Williams College,eight 
years after Samuel J. Mills entered the same 
college and made an impreasion on it, whieh was 
apparently not lost on young Dewey, who went 
soon after to Andover, where his deughter sums 
up his career in the caustic remark that he was 
cured of weak eyesight and of his Hopkinsian 
orthodoxy. As we remember him, the “ judi- 
cious treatment with cold water” did not wholly 
end the trouble with his eyes,and the Discourses, 
Letters, and the Autobiography show that the 
flavor of Calvinism never did wholly depart out 
of him. In the discourse on “The Unitarian 
Belief,” seven cautiously stated heads summar- 
ize his differences and agreements with the old 
orthodoxy. As the parties now stand, Unitari- 
anism would seem to have ridden away from its 
founders at a canter, and left wider differences 
between them and itself than lie, on the other 
side, between them and the orthodox commu- 
nions. There was a great store of spiritual life 
and conviction in Dr. Dewey,as in his friend and 
associate, Dr. Bellows. When dogmatic defini- 
tions are well out of sight, no man preached 
better nor more forcibly than he, especially on 
general themes of life and conduct. During the 
revival of 1858 he ministered a while to the New 
South Society, Boston, with such unction as to 
call out against himself the bold wit of Theodore 
Parker, who, in his unforgotten and unforgiven 
assaults on the great work going on, sneered at 
Dr. Dewey's “net thrown into Unitarian waters, 
and its draft of a few minnows.” The Autobiog- 
raphy and the Letters must be read with the 
‘* Works,” as they supply the personal framing 
to the discourses. Among the many humorous 
corruscations which light up its pages is one in 
which Dr. Dewey apologizes for the failings of a 
relative of his own by relating that Dr. Bellany 
was once called into court to testify against a 
parishioner, and on being asked if he were not 
passionate and outrageously profane, replied : 
‘* Well, he is a rough, passionate and swearing 
man. I am sorry to sayit. But I do believe 
there is more of the milk of human kindness in 
his heart than in all my parish put together.” 
One of Father Taylor's illustrations, given here, 
is too good and too wise to be lost: 

“He was always ready with an illustration, and 
for his purpose used this: ‘ We have just had a visit 
in Boston,’ he said, ‘from an Indian chief and some 
of his people, They were invited to the house of 
Mr. Abbot Lawrence. As Mr. Lawrence received 
them in his splendid parlor, the chief, looking 
around upon it, said,‘ Itis very good; itis beauti- 
ful; but I—I walk large; Igo through the woods 
and hunting-grounds one day, and I rise upin the 
morning and go through them the next—l walk 
large.’ Brethren,’ said the speaker, ‘ walk large.’”’ 


...»Professor Heinrich Diintzer is not bril- 
liant, but he is painstaking, accurate and co- 
pious. His pen works distinctly nearer the 
mark than Lewes’s;in many respecis'he has 
surpassed his predecessors ; but he has still left 
it to his successors to repeat what he himself 
affirms with little hesitation: “The Life of 
Goethe is yet to be written.” Were it not for 
the deep and abiding interest the world must 
ever have in bare and absolute truth there 
would be little need ef going beyond the un- 
approachable narrative Goethe has himself left 
of his first six and twenty years in Wahrheit und 
Dichtung, while Eckermann’s Conversations 
supply a noble picture of his later life. Mr. 
Lewes was too much impressed with the 
irresistible charm of Goethe’s exquisite 
narrative to have any free reflections of 
his own, and smoothed over many points in 
his work which Diintzer has been at infinite 
pains to pick to pieces and reconstruct accord- 
ing to the facts of the case and regardless of 
Goethe's own account—as, for example, the rela- 
tion of Herder to Gitz, which cannot have been 
what Lewes believed and Goethe represented it 
was. It will probably be useless to deny that 
Diintzer occasionally tries the patience of his 
readers, though less, we think, in Mr. Lyster’s ex- 
cellent translation than in the German original. 
But when we make the serious attempt to take 
in at one view what Diintzer has done, and see 
with what deep insight and comprehensive grasp, 
and with how much humble recognition of the 
tr dantgreat f the man he was attempt- 
ing to portray, he has wrought out the outlines, 
characteristic features, nodes and ‘modal cen- 
ters of his development as a man and a poet,” 
we shall be in a position to see the superiority of 
his work. Especially in his treatment of Goethe’s 
religious character, the largeness and truthful- 
ness of his method becomes apparent. The best 
part of the volume is probably the fourth book 
covering ‘‘ The Weimar Years of Service,” from 
1775 to 1786. The author relies everywhere 
upon facts to make his impression, states them 
well, crowds them one on the other, and throws 
them down with the fearless indifference of a 
man who has no further interest in life than to 
tell what he knows. In this bold, blunt, butef- 
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dealt with and solved as far as facts will 
do it. When they fail the tangle is left no worse 
and no better for the next man to work on. 
On the whole Goethe does not suffer from this 
treatment unless it be in his relations to the up- 
rising of Germany against Napoleon, through all 
of which he remained a chilling patriot, hardly 
to be excused and certainly not admirable. He 
had enough German blood in him to keep 
him away from Napoleon's visit to the field of 
Jena and from the hare hunt he, with studied 
ineult, held on the ground. Mr. Lyster is not a 
mere translator, though he has omitted no pains 
and failed in nothing, so far as we can see, to put 
into English dress the thought and purpose of 
the origina]. But more than this, he is himselfa 
student of Goethe, well acquainted with the 
facts of his life, and the book has profited in more 
ways than one by hia large and special informa- 
tion. (Macmillan & Co.) 


-.»»Mr, Francis H. Underwood has followed 
his biographies of Mr, Longfellow and of Mr. 
Lowell, with a third, of John Greenleaf Whit- 
lier (Jas. R, Oagoood & Co.) appropriately ded- 
icated to the Hon, John Bright, who writes a 
letter accepting thededication. The work was 
nndertaken with the approval of the poet, under 
whose sanction the poems and letters published 
in this volume for the first time are brought out. 
The biography, without being an exhaustive 
Life, ora critical study, is an interesting and 
helpful guide. It opens with glimpses of the 
early history of the family, how they became 
Quakers, of the poet's connection, through 
the Rev, Stephen Bachelder, of Hampton, N. H., 
with Daniel Webster and Caleb Ousbing. 
Like Webster, the poet commenced life in very 
humble circumstances. Mr. Garrison's first visit 
after he had discovered the promising author in 
the unknown youth, found him at work in the 
field, clad only in trousers and shirt. His suffer- 
ing from the Winter cold was not all due to 
poverty, but partly, as Mr, Underwoo: remarks, 
to the fact that the New England settlers had 
not yet learned to provide against the Winter 
cold with warm clothing. Heavy wraps, furs, 
and thick overcoats were unknown, “ Camlet” 
surtouts, with wind and cold rattling through 
them, were then the hight of Winter luxury. 
Apart from the gentle attractiveness of the man, 
the interest of the volume is divided between his 
identification with the anti-slavery movement, 
his championship of Quakerism, and his literary 
history. His early and late association with 
Garrison has brought into these pages a gen- 
eral sketch of the familiar anti-slavery history. 
His Quakerism has always been of a mild type, 
unaggressive and catholic in its breadth, unless 
we except his manifest inability to look at 
the’ original Quaker invasion of New Eng- 
land im any but an extremely partial and prej- 
ndiced way, in which his biographer gives him 
indiscriminate and rather gratuitous support. 
As apoet Mr. Whittier has to be looked at as 
the anti-slavery poet, in which character he 
elaims, with Mr. Lowell, the first place; as the 
Quaker poet ; and as the mellow poet of a ser-ne 
eatholic humanity, Mr. Underwood's book helps 
readers to follow his development in all these 
lights, and ie especially helpful in guiding them 
through the local scenery and the impli- 
eations which, in Mr. Whittier’s poems, are a 
special charm. The work is evidently one of 
love, and makes a worthy impression of one of 
the purest and most guileleas of men and of one 
of the sweetest of singers. 


. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, have 
just published an 8vo volume, by the Hon. Jo- 
seph Neilson, formerly Chief Judge of the City 
Court of Brooklyn, entitled Memories of Rufus 
Choate; with Some Consideration of His Studies, 
Methods, and Opinions, and of His Style as a 
Speaker and Writer. The contents conmst of a 
series of chapters by the author, also of letters 
addressed to him by distinguished men who had 
held various relations to Mr, Choate, and were 
competent to write from personal knowledge of 
the man, of several letters written by Mr. Choate 
to Mr. Sumner, and finally, of the speech of Mr. 
Choate before the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Massachusetts on the 
death of Damel Webster, who was his intimate 
friend. A fine steel engraving gives a perfect 
likeness of the man. The volume is dedicated 
to the memory of the late Isaac Grant Thomp- 
son, the brilliant, scho,arly, and lamented editor 
of the Albany Law Journal, who died a few 
years since, and at whose suggestion the work 
was undertaken. The generic word ‘ Memo- 
ries” rather than the word “Life” as well as the 
contents of this volume, indicates very clearly 
that the object of the author was to set Mr. 
Choate before the reader at various stages of his 
career, and in the salient aspects of that career, 
both public and private, rather than to give a 
minute and detailed history of this most re- 
markable man. This object has been accom- 
plished with  akillin the selection of materiala, 
with a wisdom in their arrangement, and with a 
terseness, power. and beauty in their state- 
ment, showing that the author bad mastered 
his own idea and was fully competent to 
making the volume 


horoughly useful in its practical impression. 





read; 











The author had for his subject one of the bright- 
est and purest lights that ever adorned the legal 
profession, and has made the pages of this vol- 
ume luminous with the rich and growing colors 
of a life that ended too soon for his country’s 
good. No one, upen the reading of this volume, 
can fail to see who Rufus Choate was, or what 
were the elements that made him such a master 
in his profession, and such a power wherever he 
moved and to whatever he applied his hand. 
We are greatly mistaken in our estimate of this 
book, if the members of the legal profession, 
and, indeed, all thoughtful readers, do not find 
in it an interest and a profit that will abundantly 
pay for the purchase and the perusal. We have 
seldom read a book so thoroughly packed with 
just the things that make a book worthy of being 
and cannot forbear to extend to Judge 
Neilson our hearty congratulation upon his emi- 
nent success. 


..A delicious little brochure in parchment 
covers, and privately printed at Cambridge, 
Mass., gives us a new English version of The 
Dies lre, in double rhymes, with an essay and 
notes, by Franklin Johnson. The fascination of 
the poem has, for many years, been on Mr. 
Johnson. In 1866 he published his first attempt, 
and ever since, as he relates in his frank preface, 
has had the problem on hand, as a recreative ex- 
ereise, to correct ard perfect his first work. 
Whether the poem can ever be rendered 
perfectly into English or not, it is certain 
that the effect of it is lost, unless the 
double rhymes are reproduced, on which so 
much of its strange music depends. Mr. John- 
son's notes show that he has considered the hard 
points of his task and faithfully endeavored to 
meet them, That he bas met them, in every case, 
he does not pretend, though we may say for him 
that the more we read his version—and we have 
read and re-read it many times, and keep it at 
band for future re-readings—the more the deep 
music of the immortal song resounds in its liner, 
Gerhard’s *‘ O Haupt, voll Blut und Wunden,” 


has been a similar fascinating but elusive 
task to Christian translators. But, though 
no one has succeeded in rendering it 


entire, the parts have been done exceedingly 
well, and a good result has been reached by 
bringing these sparks, struck off from different 
minds, together into the combined flame of one 
noble sony. Mr. Johnson intimates that this 
may be the method that will finally give The 
Dies Ire afamiliarc place in English bymnology, 
and expresses the modest hope that, in that com- 
bination, some fragment of his work may appear 
—a hope which the merit of bis work, in such 
verses as the rendering of Rex tremend@e majes- 
tatis, and of Recordare, Jesu, pie, and the devout 
enthusiasm of it all entitle him to indulge. By 
itself, and with no original to overwhelm it in 
the comparison, his version would have the marks 
of a great and lasting Christian song. But, like 
all works of genius, there is an unapproachable 
and exclusive element in the medimval song 
which is at once the despair and the provoca- 
tion of the translator. Part of the difficulty lies, 
we are convinced, in a type of faith that is felt 
in every line, but which cannot be made palpa- 
ble in the translation, for the reason that it has 
vanished from the hearts of men. 


..We have nothing but good to say of Pre- 
fessor Knapp’s Modern French Readings. (Ginn, 
Heath & Co.) Mr. Knapp is the Street Profvss- 
or of Modern Languages at Yale, and has com- 
piled a Reader which shows an intelligent adapta- 
tion to the business in hand, and gives the stud- 
ent some chance of finding that he is addressing 
modern generations when he attempts to use 
what he has learned. We could name a distin- 
guished gentleman who, after some experience 
here in teaching French, went to Paris, and on 
asking the first Frenchman he met what time 
o’day it was, saw him politely take the pipe from 
his mouth and offer him a light—a blunder that 
no man is sure he may not match, if he has no 
better master than the current dictionaries and 
phrase books. Professor Knapp goes to work on 
a different plan. The selections are made with 
reference to style and vocabulary rather than to 
the study of the literature, and they put the 
student on terms of speaking acquaintance with 
the language in the new and radically recent 
phases of its development, The selections in 
this compilation are a wide departure from the 
ordinary first-class American French; but they 
have the compensating advantage that the 
student will learn more from them, in an hour, 
than in three months onthe old plan. The 
extracts are long enough to settle down into the 
student’s mind and make an impression on him; 
they are various enough to cover a wide reach 
of the national speech, and they are arranged on 
a progressive scale of difficulty. They furnish 
examples from characteristic departments of the 
literature which could not be otherwise made 
available to classes without an impracticable 
expense. Professor Knapp’s introduction is as 
witty as scholarly; nothing can exceed the 
humorous good nature with which he sings his 
plaint over blunders typographic, which it is 
too late to remedy. 


»-+»The Mesars, Funk & Wagnalls bring out, 
in this country, the,second volume of the .Rev. 
Joseph Parker’s discourses on ‘The Inner Life 
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of Christ, as revealed in the Gospel of Matthew.” 
This volume bears, for its title, Servant of 
All. Dr. Parker has enjoyed a wide reputation 
in this country since the publication of his 
“Ecce Deus.” The renowned preacher of the 
City Temple has hosts of friends in this coun- 
try, among whom his fresh, trenchant, luminous 
and corruscating style will give this book a sure 
and quick success.—-—-From the same pub- 
lishers (Funk & Wagnalls) we have also a Man- 
ual of Revivals, by the Rev. G. W. Hervey, 
M.A. The aim of the author in compiling this 
manual has been to make it helpful to workers 
in the field by collecting into its pages the prac- 
tical suggestions which have occurred to him in 
studying the literature of the subject, and to 
replenish bim with revival themes, outlines, 
texts, illustrations and hints, taken from the 
experience of those who have worked most suc- 
cessfully in revivals. Our examination leads us 
to think that this plan is carried out with judg- 
ment and great good sense, and that the meth- 
ods recommended are not of the kind which 
force the Church and exhaust its encrgies, but 
may be relied on to produce permanent results. 


.- Medical Ethies and Medical Etiquette is 
an ethical symposium, by several well-known 
physicians of New York State. (Putnam’s Sons.) 
It is an answer to views expressed by Austin Flint 
and a series of arguments in justification of the 
course of those who have repudiated the code 
of the American Medical Association. It has in 
it many things which would receive the assent 
of most high-minded medical men. It does not 
repudiate the moral necessity of consulting only 
with those who are capable of aiding eithet in 
diagnosis or treatment; but it regards a fixed 
standard founded on variable conditions as un- 
tenable. It is often wise to formulate a code of 
ethics in order to get at a statement of what the 
best-educated and the most ethical men believe 
should be the rules of professional etiquettes 
and personal duty to the sick. Thus far the an- 
nouncement is well. While we do not believe it is 
best to abrogate all codes, we believe that the 
declaration of ethics does not always necessitate 
their enforcement. Had it not been for persist- 
ent blunders of the judicial committee of the 
American Medical Association this conflict would 
not have occurred. As it has it is well to have 
both this book and that of Dr. Flint. 


. Sea Sickness; Its Cause and Cure Scien- 
tifically and Practically Solved, by Wm. H. 
Hudson (8. E. Cassino & Co,, Boston), is an en- 
tertaining book. Its text is that the reason we 
are sea sick is that we do not “yield at once to 
the dictates of gravity, which thus becomes 
pretty thoroughly offended. We are to relax our 
muscles and yield to every movement of the ves- 
sel. Gravity and the ocean both compel the 
use of muscles in dominant relaxation. They 
must and will have loose muscles, If you try to 
evade this, you will surely pay the penalty, 
which is sea sickness.’’ On page 74 are some 
good practical suggestions. The author insists 
that our muscles need to learn the trade or art of 
avoiding sea sickness, just as there must be 
muscle training for music and dancing. The 
book is unique and reflective, and will be rel- 
ished by those who cannot fully accept the 
views of the author. 


-»--The Home Physician, by L. M. Gilbert, 
M.D., of New Haven (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is 
an example of wasted energy. All that is good 
in it can be found elsewhere in much better 
form. It begins with medicines, and closes as 
if all drugs could be handled by any person ; 
and, in its effort not to overdose, gives a range 
entirely too large to Le useful. Take, as an in- 
stance, the page on Hydrate of Chloral, which 
has in it quackery enough to mislead a town. So, 
also, Pyrophosphate of Iron is handed over to 
the laity, as well as Copaiba in hazel-nut doses. 
Diseases and their treatment have no better 
consideration. Diphtheria, Gall-stones, Peri- 
tonitis, and Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis are all 
alike within the reach of his rough and ready 
treatment. From page 73 to 76 is not good 
family reading. We advise the author to limit 
himself to the first edition, and secure that for 
his own library. 


....Anti-Tobaceco (Roberts Brothers, Boston), 
is made up of addresses and pepers by Liver- 
more, Carpenter and Witter. Each is able in its 
way, and the three make, perhaps, the best treat- 
ise in print against tobacco. The first urges 
its seven indictments against tobacco, The sec- 
ond gathers and presents many pertinent and 
impressive facts as to its evils, The third, 
which has before appeared in the Report of the 
Wisconsin Board of Health for 1881, fairly 
shows the effects of tobacco, and emphasizes what 
it says by varied andeffective testimony. We 
commend the book to all as valuable in its in- 
struction and as likely to be of service in check- 
ing an evil already making itself felt on- the 
youth of our land, as well by heredity as by their 
own cultivation of the habits of its use, 


..«»& better andsharper piece of work is rarely 
into ana Prof. nomet- prs 


and Nature 


ca cae 


Lauriat.) The little treatise is an address, 
delivered by invitation, to the Philosophical 
Society of Washington, upon the Problem of 
Life, and is as keen a puncturing of the materi- 
alistic inflation as can be put into language. 
This, from the preface, describing the discussion 
that arose on the address, is a piece of delicious 
mockery : 

“A philosopher said that he could not imagine 

how the speaker could seriously ask such a ques- 
tion as, what is the difference between a dead 
Ameeba and alive Ameba? He should be almost 
ashamed to be called upon to answer such a simple 
question. From his mannerI gathered that he 
wished I had asked him something hard.” 
The essenve of his position is that ‘* modern 
materialistic and atheistic notions about life 
are, every one of them, disguises of the plain 
statement that a self-created atom of matter 
lays an egg that will hutch.” The clean-cut and 
almost inimitable style and remorseless acute- 
ness of the performance have good examples in 
the extracts given above. 


...-The friends and admirers of the late Rev. 
E. A. Washburn, D.D., rector of Calvary Church 
in this city, will be glad to know that the Messrs, 
E. P. Datton & Co. have published a volume of 
his sermons, under the title of The Beatitudes, 
and Other Sermons. There is not a weak spot nor 
a flat line inthem. They are fresh, manly, large, 
intellectually broad, free and inspiring. The 
theology is not altogether ours ; but, such as it is, 
we can only wish to do something in this world 
as good and as helpful as the preaching he built 
upon it. The striking merit of these sermons 
is the preacher’s strong grasp on the elusive and 
often empty forms of religious phraseology, and 
his power to replenish them with force and 
‘meaning, and to put his hearers in solid posses- 
sion of the essential things that Jie in them. 
The preacher’s diction is pure, elevated and 
simple, not without tenderness nor imagination, 
and with a moving force in it which may be elo- 
quence or may be the simple majesty of speech. 


. Something to be noted and imitated is the 
Cleveland Education Bureau’s Ten Books for 
the People (published by the Cleveland Educa- 
tional Bureau). These books were part of a 
large plan successfully carried out, which began 
with a membership ticket costing $1.25, which 
entitled the bearer to ten entertainments, in 
which were combined ten firat-class orchestra 
cencerts, ten lecture preludes, ten lectures, con- 
certs, debates, etc., and ten condensed common- 
sense books for the people, which were dis- 
tributed to every subscriber free as he entered 
the hall. These ten books are now bound up 
into the annual volume for the current season, 
They are bright, pithy, pointed, and stimulate 
interest in good and worthy things. It is a plan 
worth study, and we should say worth imitation. 
Send forthe book and read the reports of the 
results, the cost, etc., given by the officers at the 
end. The book is edited by Charles E. Bolton, 


secretary. 


....We have received from Benjamin W. 
Hitchcock, Publisher, various parts of ‘*Stand- 
ard Collections of Old and New Songs, and 
Choice Instrumental Music.” The songs nearly 
all come very strictly under the classification of 
‘*old,” and the best of them are the very old. 
The selection is sufficiently wide to include in it 
such once decidedly ‘ popular” features as 
“Champagne Charlie,” ‘‘Maggie May,” and 
“Up ina Balloon,” along with Handel’s ‘*See, 
the Conqaering Hero Comes, ” ‘‘ Won't You Tell 
Me Why, Robin, ‘* **Kelvin Grove,” and many 
favorite Seotch and English ballads of the last 
quarter century. 


..The Rev. B, A. Hinsdale, formerly Presi- 
dent of Hiram College, and latrerly Superintend- 
ent of Schools at Cleveiand, has brought together, 
in a convenient 16mo, a selection of his Essays 
and Addresses delivered since 1870 on miscella- 
neous subjects, mostly relating, however, to 
education. The table of contents contains most 
of the live topics which, in this time of educa- 
tional activity and interest, have come to the 
front. They are discussed with vigor and 
breadth and on the basis of sound methods and 8 
sound philosophy. (James R. Osgood & Co.) 


...-Mr. John Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt Under 
the Pharaohs is reprinted by Mr, John Alden, 
we suppose from the old plates, with all dates 
removed expect 1883 on the title page, which, we 
regret to notice, can be trusted only to speak for 
itself and is no indication of the real date of the 
work. John Kenrick was a sound scholar, Pro 
fessor of History in New College, Manchester, 
England. His best work was that on Phenicia. 
This now before us was published in London, in 
1850, and was a good work for the times, but has 
long since been superseded by Rawlinson. 


..It has been pointed out to us that our re- 
viewer, in noticing last week Mr. Fuller’s 
“ Artistic Homes,” fell into an error in om re 
terpretation of the drawings given for plumb- 
aly and did the author the unintenti .~ = 
_— of supposing that he sanctioned 

of the abomination of the pan water hat oer 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss Maup Howe, a daughter of the au- 
thor of the “‘ Battle-Hymn of the Republic,” has 
written a novel, ‘The Sun Rosario Branch,” a 
story of Western, and incidentally of Euro- 
pean life, 


..Mr. John Bright is indifferent to novels 
and reads one rarely. He relaxes his mind by 
taking up a volume of poetry. Milton he earn- 
estly appreciates and loves, and Whittier has 
algo a high place in the statesman’s heart. 


..-The April number of Scandinavia, a jour- 
nal devoted to the consideration of the literary 
history and development of the North, publishes 
a contribution treating of “ Danish and English 
Composition” in a style especially interesting to 
American readers. 


....Thorns in Your Sides” is the curious 
name given to another new novel—this one to 
be issued from the press of Messrs, G. P. Put- 
pam’s Sons, It is by Miss Keyser, the author of 
‘On the Borderland,” and contains some refer- 
ences to current Irish questions. 


..In the American Hebrew of this week ap- 
pears the first portion of an article “The 
Modern Jew: His Present and Future,” trom 
the hand of Miss Anna Laurens Dawes, a 
daughter of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
It is written from a non-Jewish stand-point, but 
exhibits much discriminating fairness and 
study. 


....The Messrs, Brentano are selling an amus- 
ing little squib on the present copyright chaos, 
entitled “Ye Quest,” detailing the conventional ex- 
periences of two eager and clever young authors 
who collaborate a book out of which they are 
desirous of making money and deserved repute. 
There is nothing especially new in the brochure; 
but 1t 1s vivacious, pertinent and a faithful pre- 
sentment. 


..The Boston Sunday Globe is about to 
print, as a special Spring attraction to its read- 
ers, a collaborated novel, the writers of which 
will be Robert Grant, “J. 8. of Dale,” John 
Boyle O'Reilly and John 8. Wheelwright. The 
extent of each gentleman’s responsibility in the 
story will be left to the reader to decide,as where 
each takes it up and lays it down will not be 
promulgated until the last chapter is published. 


....A, D. F. Randolph & Co. have in press a 
new work by the Rev. D, W. Faunce, D.D., of 
Washington, D. C., entitled ‘‘ Resurrection in 
Nature and Revelation ; an Argument and a Med- 
itation.” In this volume the author attempts to 
show that the ideal man and the ideal world are 
to emerge from the present world and the pres- 
ent man at the resurrection. ‘I'he author holds 
to a veritable resurrection, though not to the 
molecular nor to the substitutional theory. The 
book, though an argument, was suggested by a 
personal bereavement, and is designed, also, to 
be consolatory to the bereaved. 


.-The true history of Mr. George W. Cable’s 
famous ‘April Fool’s” joke on his friend, Mr. 
Samuel L. Clemens, resulted in ‘* Mark Twain’s” 
receiving some 150 letters, each one begging 
that terrible trifle, the autograph of the humor- 
ist. If all the epistles which swelled his mail 
were themselves autographs, Mr. Clemens must 
be indebted to Mr. Cable for a remarkably neat 
and entertaining collection; for in sweet unity 
with Mr. Cable were such notable people as 
Henrv Irving, Ellen Terry, Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, Heney Ward Beecher, Modjeska, H. H 
Boyesen, Gecrge P. Lathrop, Col. John Hay, H. 
Bunner, Noah Brooks, E. C. Stedman, George 
Cary Eggleston, Charles Dudley Warner, Cul. 
George E, Waring, Horace Scudder, Julian 

Hawthorne, and a host of other personal friends 


in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, und 
more distant points. 


-- The Critic and Good Literature presented 
in ‘its last issue the list of the ‘Forty Immor- 
tals” by the invited vote of its readers 
“deemed most worthy of membership in a possi- 
bie American Academy, formed on the same 
general principle as the famous French literary 
institution.” The names appear in the following 
order, the number of votes which each received 
being mentioned after it: Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 130; James Russell Lowell, 128; John 
Greenleaf Whittier, 125 ; George Bancroft, 121; 
Wilham Dean Howells, 119; George William 
Curiis, 118 ; Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 111 ; Francis 
Bret Harte, 105 ; Edmund Clarence Stedman, 104; 
Bichard Grant White, 102; Edward Everett 
Hale, 100; G. W. Cable, 87; Henry James, 86; 
“Mark Twain,” 84; Henty Ward Beecher, 
83; James Freeman Clarke, 82; R, q. 
Stoddard, 82; William Dwight Whitney, 17; 
Walt Whitman, 76; Asa Gray, 69; Noah Porter, 
66 ; John Fiske, 62; Theodore D. Woolsey, 57; 
A. Broiieda Alcott, 55; Julian Hewthortc, 55; 
John Burroughs, 52 ; 2 Ww: Higginson, 49; J. 
G, Bake, 49; O. B, Frothingham, 48; George P. 
Fisher, 47; Moses Coit Tyler, 45; Chas, A. 
Dans, 44; Donald G. Mitchell, 41; Alexander 
Winohell, 38; E. P. Whipple; 37; George Par- 
sons » 36; W. W. Story, 96; Francis 
Parkman, 84. We leave to our readers their own 


opinion, a4 to the propriety of at least two or three 


would seem that in spite of the honorable liter- 
ary activity of our day, the number has not been 
extraordinarily easy to round out, 


-BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidering vartety recently intro- 
tuced inte the size and form a printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as ato, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give 80 little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list tn inohes and quarters. The number first 
given is the aoe J 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 17, 1884. 








Religions Intelligence. 


THE POPE MEDITATING FLIGHT. 


Tuene is no doubt that the Pope and his 
advisers have been seriously considering 
the advisability of removing the Papal 
Establishment from Rome. This question 
is as old as Italian unity. Pius IX was 
often, according to reports, meditating 
flight from Rome; but he died in the 
Vatican, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that his successor Leo XIII, though 
he may live many years, will also end his 
days in that venerable palace. The London 
Times closes an editorial on this subject 
with these words: ‘‘The more nearly it is 
inspected asa matter for immediate deter- 
mination the less likely it is to be deter- 
mined upon.” It is interesting, however, 
to know that the Vatican household is 
sorely disturbed by the decision of the 
Court of Cassation concerning Propaganda 
property, and by the inconveniences result- 
ing from an attempt to play the role of a 
captive. The Rome and Paris correspond- 
ents of the Times have gathered up some re- 
ports from different sources of the feeling 
and expressions of the Pope and his 
advisers. 

The organ of the Pope, the Osservatore 
Romano, says that if the Pope should feel 
obliged to leave he would follow the course 
taken by the Propaganda and remove to 
Malta. As soon, it says, as the Propaganda 
found itself struck in such a way as to be 
no longer able freely to exercise its high 
ministry, it abandoned Rome, establishing 
separate seats of administration all over 
the world, ‘‘and on the day when the Pope 
finds his dignity so far compromised that 
he is unable to tolerate the affront without 
injury t» the high authority of the Papacy, 
op that day he will, like many of his pre- 
decessors, take his pilgrim’s staff and go 
forth, trusting in the infallible guidance of 
Divine Providence.” 

Will that contingency arise? Some of 
the Pope's advisers think so, and that the 
day is near at hand. They say that the 
Pope’s refusal to receive the Prince and 
Princess of Bavaria was due to his convic- 
tion that, if he did so, he would thus estab- 
lish a precedent—and it was, indeed, in- 
tended to establish one—for the reception 
of the Princess’s father, or the King of 
Spain or other Catholic monarchs, after 
their having first visited the King of Italy 
at the Quirinal. The course of the Pope is 
decided with respect to these court cere- 
monies : 

**In declining to receive the Prince and Prin- 
cess, Leo XIII has distinctly indicated the line 
of action which he will follow toward Catholic 
sovereigns who, on coming to Rome, do not pay 
their first visitto him. This can only lead to 
the comparative isolation of the King of Italy 
by its becoming an impossibility for Catholic 
sovereigns to visit him in his capital, or to the 
complete isolation of the Pope in the Vatican 
should they set the Pope’s decision at naught. 
In that case the Pope’s situation will become 
intolerable,” 

According to the Paris correspondent, 
Malta is not the place to which the Pope 
would retire. The choice would naturally 
lie between Austria and Spain, and he 
gives, as a current report, the statement 
that the Pope sent an autograph letter to 
the Emperor of Austria, in which he named 
the reasons for leaving Rome at a more or 
less early date, and added: ‘‘I am well 
aware that this decision may have serious 
consequences for Christendom; but I am 
bound to carry it out.” 

The same writer sets forth the advan- 
tages which the Pope would derive by tak- 
ing up his abode in Austria, and those which 
he would confer on the Empire, and goes 
on to say: 

“It is a mistake to imagine that the Pope could 
take refuge on an island in the Mediterranean— 
as, for instance, Malta. The Popes have not 
been so wanting in judgment, so ignorant of 
the exigencies of their situation, as to make 1t 
appear possible that a Pontiff, especially one so 
enlightened as Leo XIII, could be capable of 
such a blunder. To retire to Malta would be 
playing into the hands of the enemies of the 
Papacy, and making it a kingdom not of this 
world, If the Pope quitted Rome, he would cer- 
tainly choose a central spot on the main lines of 
communication, so as to recover strength for his 
cause, especially at a time when Europe is waver- 
ing between tradition and innovation. An Ital- 
ian prelate remarked to me, a year ago; ‘If the 





Pope left Rome, and I had a right to advise him, 
I should urge him to buy up Monaco, and to 
erect a new St. Peter's and Vatican on the prom- 
ontory of San Carlo.’ This sally gives an idea of 
the politic spirit of those who are considering 
the idea of a change of residence; while the 
above letter was probably written because Austria 
alone could offer the requisite hospitality and 
central position. 

** Now, if I were asked whether I believed in 
the wisdom of this proposal to transplant the 
Holy See, then, judging by the results of nu- 
merous interviews which I have had on the sub- 
ject, I should say: ‘No; so long as such a step 
can be avoided.’ Not only because of endless 
material difficulties, not only because, according 
to the utterance of a distinguished Cardinal, 
‘The members of the Conclave are incrusted on 
the walls of the Vatican,’ but because nobody 
can foresee the divisions, the schisms, infinitely 
more formidable than anything else, which such 
a resolution might entail. Leo XIII will 
only expose himself to so terrible a continge ncy 
—toa contingency which might cause the re- 
currence of events fatal to the welfare of the 
Church-—-when his sagacity and high sense of 
duty admit of no other course,” 


Upon the question of the relations of the 
Pope and the King, the Timea, editorially, 
has this clear expression : 


“ The single real question concerns the terms 
on which the Pope and the King of Italy are to 
share Rome as their common capital. To say 
that a modus vivendi requires to be established 
does not express the facts. A modus vivendi has 
already been established, or has grown. Rome 
never ceased to be the Papal capital, though it 
became also the capital of United Italy. Amidst 
all the charges that the Pope is a prisoner in the 
Vatican, Catholic processions perambulate Rome, 
Rome is the headquarters of Catholic pilgrim- 
ages from all corners of the world, the Pope is to 
be seen exercising the most splendid functions 
of sovereignty. He rules the Church in Italy as 
supremely as when he was most royal and un- 
fettered. For the Roman Catholic Church there 
would be no knowledge that its chief was a de- 
throned captive unless the victim himself were 
always lamenting his sufferings, Roman Cath- 
olic missions which depend for their sustenance 
on subsidies from the Propaganda will not dis- 
cover, except from the Papal complaints, that 
any assault has been made upon them. The 
twenty-three centers from which funds are 
henceforth to be collected will not hinder the 
Roman College from continuing to be the gen- 
eral fountain-head. A frank recognition of 
Italian political unity would deprive the Pope 
of none of his independence in dealing with the 
affairs of the Church beyond. It would save for 
the service of the Church the friction and waste 
which a demeanor of persistent offense necessa- 
rily entails.” 


RS ee 


Herr Ernest HAxcKEL has recently published 
an account of an excursion he made to 
Adam's Peak in Ceylon in February, 1882, 
Though not the highest mountain on the island 
by a thousand feet, this peak is so situated as to 
dominate over all the hills around it, and, by 
reason of its sugar-loaf shape, so different from 
the rounded tops of the other mountains, is the 
most conspicuous land-mark, It has been in- 
vested with mythical legends from a very great 
antiquity. It is found mentioned for the first 
time under the name of Samanala as the for- 
tress of the tutelary god Saman. According to 
the most current legend, Buddha, after his resi- 
dence in Ceylon, and after seeing the population 
converted to his faith, ascended to Heaven from 
this mountain, and left upon it, in answer to 
the prayer of the king, and in special token of 
his regard, the impression of his foot, as the 
sripada, to mark the last spot he touched on 
the earth. The Tamils or Malabars, who are 
Brahmins, likewise respect the mark, and re- 
gard itas the footprint of Siva, made under 
similar circumstances. The Mohammedans say 
that itwas made by Adam’s foot, and have a 
story that, when Adam was driven out of Para- 
dise, the angel carried him under his 
arm and left him on this mountain, while Eve 
was deposited, in like manner, on a mountain 
near Mecca. This story appears to have had a 
Christian origin, and to have been borrowed 
from a Coptic manuscript, the ‘Wisdom of 
Faith,” which Tertullian attributed to the Gnos- 
tic, Valentinus. The Persians attributed the mark 
to Alexander the Great, and the Portuguese made 
St. Thomas the hero of it. A pilgrimage to the 
holy shrine is considered a very meritorious act 
\by both the Brahmins and the Buddhists; and 
the earlier in life it is performed, the better. 
The ascent to the summit of the peak is hazard- 
ous, but, has been facilitated by cutting notches 
in the stone and stretching chains to hold on 
to. Some of the chains are said to be a thous- 
and years old, and the links that get rusty are 
replaced from time to time. The holy footstep 
is situated under a canopy-temple of Buddha, 
which is kept open from January to April or 
May, or during the dry season. The sripada 
iteelf is simply a hollow in the rock, five and a 
quarter feet long and two and a half broad, 





which requires a very strong faith to make bear 
the most remote resemblance to a human foot. 
The priests are, however, ready to supply what 
is lacking, and exhibit a cast showing the toe- 
marks, which cannot be seen in the original, be- 
cause, they say, they have been rubbed and 
kissed away by the hands and lips of innumer- 
able pilgrims. The ground round the holy foot- 
print was strewn with the fragrant flowers, which 
thg Singhalese regularly offer in the temple. 
During the six hours which the traveler passed 
on the peak, several bands of pilgrims came up 
to perform their devotions, Buddhists and 
Brahmins, and Mohammedan Arabs all showing 
equal respect to the sripada. The most striking 
feature of the whole was the perfect toleration 
which these adherents of three religions mani- 
fested toward one another in their common 
worship. Their devotions took a very simple 
form, the pilgrims prostrated themselves and 
said their prayers in front of the sripada; they 
burned aromatic substances, they laid flowers on 
the ground, lighted tapers and sounded bells, 
and made offerings to the priests of rice, betel, va- 
rious provisions, money, and—most highly prized 
of all—old clothes and rags; while the priests 
exclaimed from time to time, ‘‘Holy! Holy! 
Amen! Amen!” The day was Darwin’s seventy- 
third birthday, and Haeckel honored the occa- 
sion by making an address to his companions, 


..Messrs. Moody and Sankey began their 
three weeks’ campaign in West London at Addi- 
son Road, March 25th. An overflow meeting 
had to be held the first evening, and conversions 
were obtained from the beginning. An effort 
was made to secure for the overflow meetings 
the Church Mission, which is near at hand, but 
the Bishop stipulated that the services must bein 
the hands of clergymen and that the ritual must 
be used. On Sunday afternoon three overflow 
meetings were held, and in the evening 500 per- 
sons went into the inquiry-room. Among those 
who were drawn into the inquiry-room and 
converted was a son of the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh, who has become one of the workers. The 
character of the audiences is altogether different 
from that of those at St. Pancras and New 
Cross. Yet there is a large element of the 
working-classes present, and to enable such to 
attend, a considerable vacant space is reserved 
in front of the platform till the last moment, 
that such, coming in late, may find no difficulty 
in obtaining seats. Even on the platform, when 
a working man or woman is seen standing, an 
effort is immediately made to provide aseat. It 
is evident, from the repeated references which 
Mr. Moody makes to the working-men, and his 
appeals to them during his addresses, that their 
presence is a great enjoyment to him, and gives 
an inspiration to many of his utterances. 

..The Presbyteries of the Scottish Free 
Church are considering a proposal sent down by 
the General Assembly of last year, to establish 
a chair of natural science in Glasgow College. 
It is understood that £5,000 has been offered by 
a friend toward the endowment, and that Mr. 
Henry Drummond, author of * Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,” would accept the chair, 
thus obviating the difficulty which would ordi- 
narily arise of getting a scientist who would sub- 
scribe the Westminster Confession. But there 
is considerable opposition, says a writer in The 
Christian World, to the establishment of the 
chair. The Rev. John McEwan, who seems to 
have succeeded to the leadership of Dr. Bogg, 
objects to it, lest Darwinism should be taught to 
theological students so as to subvert their faith. 
The Scotsman also opposes it, but for the reason 
that “scientific teaching, based in the first 
place on the shorter catechism, and in the second 
place on Nature, cannot permanently secure 
public confidence.” 

.- These are the words of the Archbishop of 
Upsala and his colleagues in respect to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Evangelical Alliance : 

1, In consequence of existing circumstances we, 
the undersigned, beg to declare that on account of 
the peculiar relations within our Church, especially 
with respect to the position which certain dissenters 
assume toward the Church, we consider it particu- 
larly unseasonable for the Evangelica] Alliance at 
at the present time to summon a general conference 
at Stockholm. 2. ‘That if such a conference should 
take place during the present year, we, for our part, 
decline partaking init. 8. That we are sure that our 
conviction and position in this matter are those of a 
very large majority of the Swedish clergy.” 

..Recently the Portuguese Parliament dis_ 
cussed the subject of reform of the national 
charter. The sixth article, which limits liberty 
of worship to foreigners, was sought to be 
amended so as to include Portuguese as well. 
But the Ministry did not feel disposed to yield, 
and the proposal was rejected. Portuguese 
Christians have bare toleration, while Gospel 
work in country places is well nigh impossible, 
with priests and magis trates to interfere. 

..-» The English bishops are said to have de- 
cided not to initiate any legislation in the House 
of Lords respecting the repurt of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts Commission at this session of Parlia- 
ment, 


.. The Obristian missionary Church of Bel- 


gium (Protestant) has, as the result of forty 
years’ labor, 3,600 communicants. 


Missions. 


Tse Moravian missionary, Heinrich August 

Jischke, who died in Herrnhut recently, made 

extensive and valuable contributions to linguis- 
tic science. From his first entry in school he 
showed a remarkable facility in learning lan- 
guages, as well as in music and mathematics and 
the natural sciences. Besides his native tongue 
(German), he rapidly acquired, so as to be able 
to use them currently, the Polish, Latin, Danish, 
Swedish and Greek. He also became well ac- 
quainted with Hungarian, Bohemian, English, 
Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Hindi and Urdu ; while 
the most valuable work of his life was done in 
still another language, the Thibetan. He was 
appointed to the Thibetan mission in 1856, and 
eventually settled in Ladak, in territory under 

the jurisdiction of the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
He began his literary work in that territory 
with the preparation of a series of text-books in 

the vernacular for the schools, Then he entered 
upon the translation of the Bible, beginning 
with the four Gospels. Eight years after he had 
settled at Ladak he produced a brief grammar 
in the English language and a small dictionary ; 
and during the ten years of his residence there 

he published two thousand pages of books, all 
of which had to be carefully written out with 
autographic ink, imported with much difficulty 
from Calcutta, and printed on the lithographic 
press of the mission. His philological works are 
catalogued under twelve titles, some of which 
appear to be supplementary to others, while 
some of the others are different editions in 
the German and English languages. The 
principal ones are on the pronunciation of the 
Thibetan language, the grammar (of which a 
second edition, in type, was published 
by Triibner in London, in 1883), and 
the dictionaries, the latest and best of which, in 
Thibetan and English, was published in London 
in 1881, ‘‘ An Introduction to,the Hindi and Urdu 
Languages,” for Thibetan use, was published at 
Kyelang in 1867. His text-books include a 
“Harmony of the Gospels,” a ‘‘ Litany,” two 
geographies, a ‘Church History,” a ‘ Book of 
Fables,” a *‘ Catechism,” a ‘Biblical History,” 
two song books, a book of fables, and two 
reading-books, After ten years of labor in the 
Himalayas, Jiischke became the victim of nervous 
disorders, and had to return home, He could 
only labor at intervals afterward. He was not 
able to finish the translation of the Bible, but 
completed the New Testament, which has been 
printed in Berlin, at the cost of the British Bible 
Society. Missionary Redslob is continuing his 
work on the Old Testament, and the volume will 
be published in time. Jaschke had also in contem- 
plation an edition of the one hundred thousand 
legends of Milaraspa, with notes, a grammatical 
analysis, and a translation, and tentatively pub- 
lished a small fragment of it. This is one of the 
very few Thibetan works that are accessible and 
worth reading, and Jiaschke’s edition of it would 
have been a valuable introduction of the language 
and the thought of the people. 





.-The Bythinia Union’s Executive Commit- 
e at Constantinople has issued a circular 
authorizing the churches to enter upon the ex- 
periment of local conferences for co-operation, 
proposed by the missionaries of the different 
station fields. Another step toward executing, 
in the Western Turkey Mission, the co-operation 
resolutions passed by the Board at Detroit, is a 
call which has been sent out for a general Con- 
ference, to be held at Constantinople in May, 
and to be composed of an equal number of 
missionaries and native delegates, The confer- 
ence is expected primarily to consider the means 
of placing the Marsovan Theological Seminary 
upor a new and co-operative basis. It is hoped, 
however, that the delegates will be authorized to 
enter upon a discussion of the general subject of 
the method of giving effect to the principles of 
co-operation laid down in the Detroit resolution. 
As both the Bythinia Union and the Western 
Turkey Mission will hold their annual meetings 
at Constantinople, at about the same time, the 
action of the conference can be put into imme- 
diate effect. 


..The Turkish Government has closed two 
Protestant common schools in the Harput field 
and another similar school in the Sivas field. 
The Protestants in one of these places were told 
that they must send their children to the schools 
of the old Church Armenians. The movement 
seems to be a general one, which has for its ob- 
ject the closing up of the educational work of 
the American missionaries, the authorities 
having received the impression that the United 
States Government does not intend to protect 
its citizens in Turkey in the enjoyment of rights 
enjoyed by other foreign residents. 

. Incidental testimony to the wide circulation 
of the Avedaper, the weekly newspaper pub- 
lished by the American Mission at Constanti- 


oceurs in a recent letter from Eastern 
Tukey to the Armenian pa) Re Masis. + ~ 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 27th. 





SELF SACRIFICE FOR OTHERS.—I. Cor. 
VIII, 1-18. 





Nores.—“ Things sacrificed to idols.” —This 
means meat sold in the market, or set on the 
table, at the house of a friend, which was part of 
a sacrifice. Whenan animal was killed, it was 
often taken to the altar and there killed, and 
part given to the priest or burned on the altar, 
and the rest eaten at home, or sold. It might be 
impossible to tell whether meat had thus been 
offered, The council held at Jerusalem had, 
some years before, decided that they should 
abstain from meat offered to idols, among other 
things; but the regulation had proved hard to 
carry out in practize. ‘We all have knowl- 
edge.” —This is said with some sarcasm directed 
against those who thought that, because they 
were 89 wise as to know that idols were nothing, 
therefore they need not mind about other peo- 
ple’s idolatry. ** An idol is nothing.”—It 
was hard to teach the common heathen converts 
that the idol did not really represent an evil 
spirit. Those who had been skeptical before 
conversion might find it easy to claim this supe- 
rior knowledge.——‘‘ Whether in Heaven or on 
earth.” “Gods many and lords many.”—The 
lords are the heroes and demigods, and nymphs 
and fauns who were ‘‘on earth,” and could 
hardly be called ‘‘ gods” ‘‘in Heaven.”— 
‘We unto him.”—We are made to worship 
and love him,.———‘*Some being used until 
now to the idol.”—The idea is not of a con- 
sciextious feeling toward the idol, as the Old 
Version might suggest; but of a habit before 
conversion of: regarding the idola as real 
beings, a feeling which they could not 
easily get over. ** But meat will not com- 
mend,” etc.—This verse may be regarded as 
spoken with some sarcasm. It showsjto;tlose who 
are proud of their knowledge that they get no 
advantage by insisting on their liberty to eat. 
They are no better for it. If they abstain it 
will not hurt them. ** In an idols temple.” 
—This is an extreme case, taken for an example. 
If a man knows an idol isnothing and acts ac- 
cordingly, what is there to hinder him from eat- 
ing, in the very temple, of meat offered to the 
idol? But he will be taken for a worshiper- 
—_——“* He that is weak perisheth,”’—Because, 
following the example of the “ strong,” brother, 
he does the same act which would be idolatrous 
in him.———_“ Ye sin against Christ.”—In that 
ye destroy a soul which he was saving. 

Instruction.—We have not any of us so much 
knowledge as we are apt to think we have. The 
man who is quickest to assert knowledge is very 
apt to know very little. Aman may be positive 
because he knows only one side, or a part of one 
side of a matter. He cannot seearound it. If 
he knew more he would see that he knew less. 

Knowledge is not the great thing. The more 
a man thinks he knows, the more conceited and 

proud and opinionated he is apt to be. It puffs 
him up. 

The great thing is love. That puffs up no- 
body. It makes people self-forgetful, yielding, 
helpful. It edifieth ; that is, it aids others and 
builds them up in every goud way. The impor- 
tant thirg is not that we be made great and 
strong, but that other people be helped in every 
possible way. 

It is no great praise to a person to have a weak 
conscience. Paul nowhere praised these people 
who did not have knowledge, and who were so 
desperately worried lest their neighbors would 
eat and drink something they ought not to. A 

person may think it is bad for other people to 
wear jewelry, and it may be a duty to yield to 
him ; and yet it may be a pure weakness on his 
part, which, under proper circumstances, is to be 
resisted. Over-sensitiveness of conscience is a 


weakness, but one to which we should abe ten- 
der. 

















We have a right to our own opinions, and are 
not to be bullied by over-sensitive consciences. 
And yet, we often ought to yield our conduct in 
their favor while we do not yield our opinions 
nor the expression of them. Paul yielded about 
eating the meat, but clearly asserted his 
right. 

The bearing of this lesson on the total absti- 
nence principle is of the greatest importance. 
Drinking liquor may not hurt us, and those who 
say thatto drink wine is always wrong may be 
weak, but it is a fact that liquor destroys its 
thousands, and if we insist on having it accessi- 
ble to us, it will bring it into the reach of thous- 
ands of others who are not so strong to resist 
it as we are, 

Paul’s resolve ‘‘I will eat no meat,” is a mag- 
nificent lesson to us. It gives the basis of total 
abstinence. Drink makes our brother to stum- 
ble. It destroys its millions, It may not hurt 
us, but if it hurts others, we ought to avoid it 
and keep it out of their way. 

Don’t let anybody who is 80 weak as to be in 
danger of becoming a drunkard gee you in the 
idol’s temple of a saloon, Christ died for that 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 

In the House of Representatives, on Mon- 

day of last week, a resolution was introduced 

looking to preventing the confiscation of the 

property of the American College in Rome. A 

bill was introduced grantinga pension of @8a 

month to all soldiers and sailors who served 

sixty days during the late War. A bill was passed 

restoring the duty of 1867 on woul, and a resolu- 
tion was adopted declaring it unwise for the 
present Congress to abolish or reduce the tax 
on spirits distilled from grain, One bill was 
passed to authorize the appointment of a com- 
mission to determine and mark the boundary 
lines between a portion of the Indian Territory 
and Texas, Bills were also passed affecting the 
judiciary of the territories, and requiring the 
Governors of tbe territories to be resident in 
the territory to which they are appointed. On 
Wednesday, a bill was pgssed for the adoption 
of revised internatiofial regulations for pre- 
venting collision at sea, A resolution was in- 
troduced and referred, providing for an investi- 
gation of the present system of railroad trans- 
portation of live stock, On Thursday the Senate 
bill relating to the election of President and 
Vice-President was reported back with an 
amendment. A large part of the day was de- 
voted to the consideration of bills for the erec- 
tion of public buildings. On Friday the Senate 
resolution offering a reward of $25,000 for the 
rescue of the Greely party was passed by the 
House. This reward is expected to stimulate 
the sealers and whalers who go North early in 
the season, so that they will be on the alert and 
take pains to explore the bays, coasts and islands 
and seek for traces of the Greely party. On 
Saturday the Dorsheimer bill to make bills of 
lading negotiable paper was reported favorably. 
Bills were also reported favorably to promote 
the efficiency of the revenue marine service, for 
the relief of fruit growers, granting letter 
carriers leave of absence, and for the acceptancg 
of the grant of the Illinois and Central Canal. A 
bill to restrict the use of distilled spirits to the 
arts and manufactures was reported adversely. 


....On Monday, the 7th inst., the Senate re- 
sumed consideration of the Blair educational 
bill, The bill was finally passed with a number 
of amendments. On Tuesday bills were passed 
authorizing the construction of two bridges over 
the Rio Grande River. The Naval Appropriation 
bill was considered and amended at each session 
of last week. On Wednesday the Postal Telegraph 
bill was reported to the Senate, The bill to re- 
fund excessive duties caused by the overvalua- 
tion of the Austria florin in ‘1878, was reported 
adversely, and the bill to promote Captain T. G. 
Corbin to the rank of Rear-Admiral was post- 
poned indefinitely. On Thursday a bill was in- 
troduced to provide for the protection of rail- 
road employers engaged in inter-state commerce. 
Bills to provide for the appointment of a South 
American commission were reported adversely, 
The Senate was not in session on Friday or Sat- 
urday. 





----On Monday of last week municipal elec- 
tions were held in parts of New York State, New 
Jersey, Ohio and other Western States. The 
Democratic ticket in Albany, N. Y., was elected 
by an average majority of about 1,000. The 
Republicans met with almost complete success in 
Jersey City, but with only partial success in 
Princeton. In Ohio, ‘the Republicans carried 
Cleveland and the Democrats carried Cincinnati, 
though with reduced majorities, The Democrats 
were generally successful in Dayton, and wholly 
s0 in Hamilton; while in nearly all other Ohio 
towns the Republicans carried the day. 


....The burning of the ‘St. George’s” apart- 
ment house in East Seventeenth Street, last weck, 
has caused considerable alarm among the occu- 
pants of our up-town flats. All occupants of 
the ‘* St. George’s” flats had been informed that 
the building was absolutely fire-proof ; but it 
burned like tinder. Fortunately the fire oc- 
curred in the day time, and no lives were lost. 


..»-The New York State Senate has at length 
been impressed sufficiently with the disgraceful 
condition of our city streets to pass a bill for the 
repavement of Fifth Avenue. The appropriation 
was cut down from $600,000 to $500,000, with 
which latter sum the avenue is to be paved from 
Washington Park to Fifty-eighth Street. 


.. «The new Produce Exchange of New York 
—the largest commercial building in the world— 
is to be formally opened on the fifth of May. 





FOREIGN. 

...-Affairs in Egypt are still in a most uncer- 
tain condition, except that the differences be- 
tween Nubar Pacha and Clifford Lloyd have 
been settled so that both gentlemen consent to 
retain their offices. A vague rumor is circulated 
to the effect that Osman Digma is ready to nego- 
tiate. Report says that communication with 
Berber, both by land and sea, has been cut off. 
Nothing that bears the semblance of trust- 
worthiness has been heard from General Gor - 





brother ; do not make him perish, 


Baring: On March 25th, he disarmed 250 Bashi 

Bazouks, who had mutinied. The following day 

he shelled the rebel camp on the Blue Nile, kill- 

ing forty of the enemy. March 27th, the rebels 

fired upon Khartim from the village opposite. 

But this they were soon forced to evacuate, 

losing forty-nine men in the engagement, and 

the Bashi Bazouks occupied the village and held 
it until March 30th. On that day the rebels re- 
turned in force and drove them out; but then 
retired themselves, The White Nile district is 
quiet. The Khartim market is well supplied. 
The Mahdi has sent the rebele six guns. Gener- 
al Gordon estimates that the rebels about Khar- 
tim number fully 2,000. All this information 
was dated March 30th. The very latest rumor 
is that Khartiim has fallen and that General 
Gordon is a prisoner. Meanwhile, the British 
Government, it is said, is considering plans for 
an Autumn campaign to Khartim. Sir Samuel 
W. Baker has submitted a plan for an expedi- 
tion across the Korosko desert. Earl Granville 
is said to be preparing a circular to the Powers, 
declaring that England is desirous of renewing, 
a definite understanding in regard to Egypt and 
of establishing future relations on an interna- 
tional basis. The concord between France and 
Russia, eays Lord Granville, will not permit 
England to act in contradiction to the protocol 
of disinteresteduess signed at the conference at 
Constantinople, 


...-On the 9th of Aprilthe Chinese evacuated 

Hong-Hoa, in the Tonquin, after a bombardment 

by the French for six hours, The Chinese 

offered no resistance, but evacuated, after set- 

ting fire to the town, which was soon in flames. 

Part of the Chinese fled to Phulang, and part to 

Donvang and Thnhoa. In the conditions of 
peace to be offered to China by France it is stip- 
ulated that China shall accept a limited French 
protectorate over Tonquin. No demand for an 
indemnity is mentioned ; but the seizure by the 
French of Chusan for indemnity is threatened. 
Earl Granville, however, has advised M. Wad- 
dington, the French Minister at London, of Eng- 
land’s intention to adhere to the Anglo-Chinese 
treaty of 1846, eecuring Chusan against occupa- 
tion. 

....On Monday of last week the Mexican 
stamp tax on wines, liquors, canned and pre- 
served goods, foreign glassware, fancy goods, 
jewelry, fine hardware, books and tracts went 
into effect. A strong resistance to the tax was 
made. Merchants previously arranged not to 
open their stores, and all business places, ex- 
cepting some twenty-five, mostly amall, were 
closed, The trouble continued till Friday last, 


modification of the act that only goods actually 
sold should be stamped. 


...-By his physicians’ advice, Prince Bismarck 
has renounced the control of the affairs of the 
Prussian Government, but retains the direction 
of imperial affairs. In this capacity he occupies 
a personal and untransferable position of con- 
fidence toward foreign powers. Besides, for- 
eign affairs are free from the friction so greatly 
connected with home matters. 


....[t is reported that the United States and 
Brazil Mail Steamship Company’s steamer “ Re- 
liance,” running between New York and Rio de 
Janeiro, has been lost with her cargo, which 
contains, among other things, 7,000 bags of coffee. 
No lives were lost. The mail was also saved. 


...»Three suspected dynamiters, Daly, Egan 
and Fitzgerald by name, were arrested in Eng- 
land last week and were remanded for trial. Ex- 
plosives were found in the possession of Daly. 
The English papers have much to say on Ameri- 
can responsibility in reference to Irish plots. 

....The Chilian Minister to France announces 
that a truce between Chili and Bolivia has been 
proclaimed, By the terms of this it is provided 
that the Bolivian territory occupied by Chilians 
shall remain under Chilian law, and that trade 
between Chili and Bolivia shall be free. 


....-The magistrate in Toronto, Canada, who 
presided, over the Dominion bribery case, de- 
cided last week that there was sufficient evidence 
to commit all four defendants to stand their 
trial on the charge of conspiracy. 


-...The insurrection in Cuba, under Aguero, 
is assuming proportions that excite considerable 
anxiety in Spain. 


(I LN I 

MOTHERS, “‘iodividually anJ collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Madame 
Porter’s Cough Baleam”’ the most pleasant and 
efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., etc. in chil- 
dren that has yet been given to the public. 
They say it always acts like a charm. ildren 
real e it. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 
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NOTICES. 


7 Ail communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellanéous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Hex 2787. 

<®” Ali communiestions for the Commercial Depart. 
sent to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munteations from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
Iw DEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t7" Remittances whould be made payable to Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

tw No notiee can be taken of snonymous commu- 
nicauons, Whatever is intendod for insertion must be 
authentigated by the name and address of the writer ; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

27" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communieations of 
our correspondents. 

ew Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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TEITTETETTIST Te ieii iti) Tt) 


A ‘PRETTY. “PIECE OF "BIGOTRY. 


Tre Sultan and the Pope have hitherto 
been regarded as the champions of intoler- 
ance. The bigotry of a Turk or of an Ul- 
tramontane Catholic is quite foreign to the 
character of Protestants; but the Swedish 
Lutheran bishops and theological pro- 
fessors who have warned the General Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Alliance away 
from Stockholm, fairly rank the Turk and 
the old Spanish inquisitor. They would 
not, we presuine, burn the heretic; but in 
their abhorrence of the Swedish Dissenter, 
they make haste to spurn with indignity 
from Sweden the representatives, not sim- 
ply of the various Evangelical Churches of 
the world, but of their own sister Lutheran 
Churches in Germany, Hungary, Den- 
mark, Russia and America. Nothing that 
Torquemada ever did showed more intense 
intolerance than this act of the Archbishop 
of Upsala and his colleagues. The Spanish 
Inquisitor-General might use the dungeon, 
the rack and the stake as a means of rid- 
ding the Church of heresy; the methods of 
the Swedish bishops are more modern, per- 
haps more politic, but not a whit more polite. 
He might visit the vengeance of the Church 
on the guilty; they do not hesitate, in secur- 
ing their revenge, to insult all evangelical 
Christendom. 

So the Conference is not to be held in 
Sweden. It is well. The bishops and pro- 
fessors say wisely when they assert that it 
would be ‘‘ unseasonable” to hold the Con- 
ference, in Stockholm. If they represent 
the sentiment of the State Church; Sweden 

is much too narrow a place in which to ex- 





hibit Christian unity. The Rome of the 
Popes would be less inhospitable. Gusta- 
vus Adolphus would have welcomed such a 
Conference in his day as the realization of 
his dearest wish. When the Church for 
which he did so much shall have grown 
into his liberal spirit, the time will have 
come for a Conferenee of the Evangelical 
Alliance in Sweden. 

Some of the governments of Europe have 
been spoken of as ‘‘ effete monarchies.” 
They bear still the old form, but have lost 
their power, and must, ere long, give place 
to new ideas of statecraft. So it is with 
the old State Church system, It has been 
fruitful of intrigues and wars and evils, va- 
rious and numberless. It has burdened 
and hindered the state, and made the house 
of God a house of merchandise and flooded 
it with corruption. The Christian religion 
has lived in spite of the State Church sys- 
tem, and often as a protest against it, The 
arrogance of the State Church of Sweden is 
one of the evils its political relationship 
has brought upon it. From its high and 
privileged place beside the throne it looks 
down with scorn and hatred on Dissenters. 
It has fought bitterly every concession to 
them of civil right or religious privilege; 
but it finds that Baptists and Methodists 
are rapidly increasing and growing in 
favor, and eleven of its bishops, with as 
many of its theological professors, con- 
trive a scheme to deprive them of that rec- 
ognition and moral help which a General 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance 
could not fail to give. It is more than 
probable that these protesters, who claim 
to know that they represent the ‘very 
large majority of the Swedish clergy,” do 
not want such a body of enlightened Chris- 
tian gentlemen as would compose the Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Alliance to have 
opportunity of personal knowledge of the 
true state of the Church and its relations 
with other Christians. 

This unworthy act, which our contem- 
porary, The Lutheran Observer, character- 
izes as a ‘‘ petty intolerance,” having ‘‘ few 
parallels in the annals of Protestantism,” 
will not make American Churches anxious 
to withdraw their missionaries. Evidently 
a strong, liberal, Christian influence is 
needed in Sweden. If the missionaries are 
doing work which the State Church will not 
do, if the effect of their work shall be to 
stimulate it to greater efforts, and if, above 
all, they shall inspire it with somewhat 
more of the spirit which Protestants have 
elsewhere, they may be regarded as the 
greatest boon Sweden has had since Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 





EE ———————— 


THE EDUCATIONAL BILL. 


Tue Educational Bill last week passed 
by the Senate provides that the National 
Government shall give substantial aid to 
the states in the work of popular educa- 
tion, without superseding their agency, or 
dispensing with the necessity of action and 
effort on their part. The underlying prin- 
ciple upon which the bill rests is the fact 
that popular education is the common in- 
terest of the whole country, and not a 
merely local question to be left exclusively 
with the states. The Constitution authorizes 
Congress ‘‘ to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imports and excises,” and then defines the 
object of such taxation to be ‘‘to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States.” 
There can be no doubt that, under this 
grant of power, Congress has ample author- 
ity to appropriate a portion of the revenues 
of the Government to aid the cause of gen- 
eral education. There is no more effectual 
method of promoting ‘‘the general welfare 
of the United States.” 

There is, moreover, an urgent necessity, 
especially in the Southern States, for a sys- 
tematic and enlarged effort to increase the 
facilities for popular education. The last 
census disclosed this fact in the number of 
those placed in the illiterate class in the 
sense that they could neither read nor 
write, and in the inadequacy of existing 
means and agencies to cure illiteracy. 

The illiteracy, though t among 
the colored people, is by no Means confined 
to them. It exists among whites as well as 


among blacks. jake AR. 


The bilt’ passed ‘by the 





that, for eight years after it shall become a 





law, there shall be annually appropriated 
to the cause of education from the money 
in the Treasury the following sums: The 
first year the sum of $7,000,000, the second 
year the sum of $10,000,000, the third year 
the sum of $15,000,000, the fourth year the 
sum of $13,000,000, the fifth year the sum 
of $11,000,000, the sixth year the sum of 
$9,000,000, the seventh year the sum of 
$7,000,000, and the eighth year the sum of 
$5,000,000. This makes an aggregate of 
$77,000,000 for the eight years. The money 
thus appropriated is to be annually divided 
among the several states and territories in 
that proportion which the whole number of 
persons in each who, being of the age of 
ten years and over, cannot write, bears to 
the whole number of such persons in the 
United States, according to the census 
taken in 1880. All the states and territories, 
under this method of distribution, would 
receive a portion of the money, and at the 
same time, those states and territories in 
which illiteracy is greatest, would receive 
proportionately the largest aid. This is as 
it should be, considered with reference to 
the end to be attained. 

One of the provisions of the bill is that 
no greater part of the money appropriated 
shall be paid out to any state or territory in 
any one year than the sum expended out of 
its own revenues in the preceding year for 
the maintenance of common schools, not 
including the sums expended in the erec- 
tion of school buildings. This will prevent 
any stxte or territory from depending 
wholly on this fund. Each state or territory 
must raise and spend for school purposes, 
not including the erection of school build- 
ings, at least as much as it receives from 
the Government. 

Another provision is that no part of the 
money appropriated by the bill shall be 
paid toany state or territory that shall not 
have provided by law a system of free 
common schools for all of its children of 
school age, without distinction of race or 
color, either in raising or distributing 
school revenue, or in the school tacilities 
afforded, with the provision that separate 
schools for white and colored ehildren shall 
not be considered a violation of this con- 
dition, Wedo not believe in the system 
of separate schools for white and colored 
children; yet Congress could not wisely 
undertake to settle this mooted question 
forthe states in such a bill. The bill, how- 
ever, does settle the question that there 
shall be no distinction of race or color in 
the school facilities afforded, or in the rais- 
ing or distribution of school revenue, and 
that every state and territory shall, in order 
to receive apy part of the money appropri- 
ated, establish a free common school sys- 
tem or all its children of school age. The 
art of reacing, writing and speaking the 
English language, arithmetic, geography, 
the history of the United States, and such 
other branches of useful knowledge as may 
be taught under local laws are to be em- 
braced in this system, with a provision 
that a part of the money appropriated to 
each state or territory, not exceeding one- 
tenth of the amount, may yearly be applied 
to the education of teachers for the com- 
mon schools therein. 

Such, in brief, are the provisions of this 
bill as passed by the Senate and as it goes 
to the House of Representatives. There is 
no partisan question involvedin it. It was 
voted for in the Senate alike by Democrats 
and Republicans; and it is to be hoped that 
the House will concur with the Senate in 
its adoption. The matter is one of the 
deepest interest to the whole country. 
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CHARLES READE. 


Iris a rash man who, while Dickens, 
Thackeray and ‘‘George Eliot” were liv- 
ing, counted the author of ‘‘ Very Hard 
Cash” on the same level with the great 
masters whose contemporary he was, and 
in eomparison with whom his work is 
under the hard necessity of proving its 
right to stand. But, now that he is gone, 
his friends may justly remember that his 
fame was won in the full blaze of his 
great rival’s glory, and that he probably 
neither gained a reader by their death, nor 
lost one by their rivalry while living. 

In the face of all their fame, and in 
connection with it, he won a popularity 
which, if rated by numbers of readers, can 
hardly be less, or, if measured by the admira- 





tion of a devoted few, would challenge the 
very highest place. Whatever other defect 
he may have had he never lacked the power 
to attach his readers to him by his pen, and, 
in an age singularly rich in great authors, 
to make himself something like an intellec- 
tual necessity to his admirers. 

His work was marked with strong origi- 
nality, and was, perhaps, greater in the 
outline er the sketch than as finished lit- 
erary art. Through it all beamed, burned, 
blazed or raged, as the mood might be, a 
nature full of deep and generous but, to 
some extent, ill-trained and ill-regulated 
sympathies. There was some theatrical 
turbulence in his breast, which taught him 
to take the sensational capacities of type 
and punctuation into service as parts of his 
rhetoric ; and no man ever ushered his work 
into notice on the wings of more loud- 
resounding titles. 

His more critical admirers believe that 
he was greatest when the reformatory, hu- 
manitarian mood was off, and the artist in 
the saddle, in full and free command of his 
powers. But to the public at large he was 
dear for the brave work he did, and was 
ever ready and able to do. For them he 
reached his highest level in ‘‘ Very Hard 
Cash,” in which earnestness of purpose is 
at least as much the secret of success as 
humor, pathos or dramatic artifice and re- 
source. In his later writings the humani- 
tarian impulse gave place to literary art, 
but with damaging effect on that power 
which laid its spell on all his early readers, 
and made their veins tingle while they read, 

He worked hard, pen in hand, and with 
the note-book near. It is possible that it 
was the overwhelming preponderance of 
work, with the plodding flavor not wholly 
burned out of it by genius,which prevented 
him from writing his name with the highest 
of his class. 

Yet at his best it is difficult to see what 
more a Pythian inspiration could bestow 
on him. His pages swell with emotion, or 
rock beneath the tremendous energy which 
drives the sentences along. A whole char- 
acter flashes out in a word or a deed. 
Brilliant epigrams mingle with brilliant de- 
scriptions; and everything that he wrote re- 
veals the broad, humane manliness of his 
character, his hatred of cant and wrong, 
his splendid courage, hot earnestness, and 
the passionate energy with which he had 
taken up the battle against the hidden 
wrongs of society, and for those whose suf- 
ferings were greater than their ability to 
defend themselves. 

He wrote less than Trollope, and what he 
produced will, for that reason, live longer, 
and perhaps for the additional reason that 
he cared less to push it into profitable cir- 
culation; though of late his income from 
this source was considerable and in connec- 
tion with his patrimony more than ample 
for the requirements of a bachelor with a 
generous heart and free hand. 


In person he stood about six feet high, 
was rather slender and fair. The fine pro- 
portions of his head were shown to advan- 
tage by his close-cropped hair and whiskers, 
His manners were those of an Oxford grad- 
uate and fellow of Magdalen. 

The notices published since his death 
observe a studied silence as to his very re- 
markable religious awakening in 1880, A 
full account from the pen of the Rev. R. L. 
Stanton, D.D., was published in our col- 
umns May 18th of that year, and representa 
the substantial facts of the case, though the 
sensitive disposition of Mr. Reade shrank 
from having his private experiences talked 
aboutas the “‘ conversion of Charles Reade,” 
especially as he was at the time a commu- 
nicant of the Anglican Church. The ac- 
count is too long to be repeated here, but 
should not be overlooked in the notice of 
his life. 

His biography is not yet written, though 
we understand that he had himself pre- 
pared copious notes at least for the portion 
subsequent to the death of Mrs. Seymour. 
When his Life is written the biographer 
will have a hard struggle with the amusing 
and perplexing stories told of him during 
his life—if they survive—and to clear up 
some of the mysteries connected with the 
sources of his material. But he cannot fail 
to make a strong and interesting figure in 
the biography of the century, as he did 
among the contemporary giants who have 





made its fame. 
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On Wednesday of this week, as our issue 
is going to our readers, the University of 
Edinburgh celebrates the three hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation. Invitations 
to participate have been sent to all parts of 
the world,’and a fair share have come to the 
scholars and colleges of this country. The 
celebration will be imposing and worthy 
of the occasion, but we doubt whether any 
one feature of the whole will equal in 
dignity or in value the commemorative 
work, in two volumes octavo, with portraits 
and illustrations, published by Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, editor of ‘‘ Aristotle’s Ethics,” 
knighted for good service in India. The 
history has been given before by Professor 
Masson, in his address in 1867, incomplete- 
ly by Professor Dalzel, by Crawford and 
by Bower, but never so fully nor so well as 
in the volumes which Sir Alexander pub- 
lishes as his contribution to the tercen- 
tenary celebration. 

Professor Masson dates the University 
from the royal charter of James VI, in 
1582, though it was a year yet before the 
first instructor was appointed, while several 
years earlier William Little, of Oraigmillar, 
and bis brother Clement, had founded the 
University, in the fashion afterward imi- 
tated by the fathers of Harvard and Yale, 
by the gift of 300 books for a library. 
James Lawson, the successor of Knox, 
acted with them, and the poet Drummond, 
of Hawthornden, the friend of Ben Jon- 
son, added choice works to the library. 

As usual, the King got the honor of the 
founding; and we have never heard any 
complaint in the loyal town that the Uni- 
versity, which now enrolls 3,341 students 
in its classes and was founded by the 
liberality of private citizens, has the name 
fixed on it of ‘‘ King’s College.” 

Previous to this foundation, Scotland had 
three universities, St, Andrews (A. D. 1412), 
Glasgow (A. D. 1454), and King’s College, 
Aberdeen (A. D. 1494), which still flourish, 
but which were all ecclesiastical in their 
origin, and continue to bear the impress of 
their origin on their constitution and meth- 
ods of work. 

The University of Edinburgh, on the 
contrary, was the child of the Reformation, 
and secular in its origin. As the medieval 
cities built the great cathedrals, so the town 
of Edinburgh set up its college, and, in the 
simplicity of those days, asked no larger 
name for it than that of a ‘‘ College.” 

The site chosen for it was the Kirk o’ 
Field, memorable for one of the most 
ghastly deeds in Scotch history, the mur- 
der of Darnley. As it began in the public 
spirit of private citizens it has continued 
to draw on them for support and growth. 

In depending on this source it has had 
something the same experience we have 
had, and suffered more or less from the 
scattering of charitable energies and the 

misdirection of benefactions, as in the case 
of the magnificent foundation of the George 
Heriot Hospital which ought to have turned 
a Pactolian stream into the university, but 
which, as matters have now turncd, is ex- 
pending its funds in supporting, from a 
charitable foundation the common element- 
ary public schools of the people, which 
ought to be paid for from the public purse. 
The fame of Edinburgh as a school of 
medicine began with Dr. Alexander Monro, 
in 1720, and reached its hight in Sir James 
Simpson. In philosophy it has boasted the 
great names of Reid, Stewart and Hamilton; 
of Brewster in science; and Playfair in 
mathematics. 

Before American students turned to 
Germany their favorite school was Edin- 
burgh. It was in this university that Ben- 
jamin Silliman was Prepared for the pro- 
fessorship, to which, in his promising inex- 
perience, he had been appointed at Yale. 
seanten Geren ae one, 0. Sa 

, sight of Arthur's 
Seat revealed to him the nature of the East 
Rock at New Haven, and kindled his first 
zeal in the study of geology. He was 
hardly settied when he found a group of 
American students there before him. 

As a school for the study of medicine, 
Edinburgh has never lost its fame in this 
— nes has its influence on philo- 

dy passed away. Distin- 


guished Scotchmen have worn the honors’ 


of our colleges, and from Ezra Stiles, be- 


Church History at Yale, Edinburgh has 
shown 4 generous recognition of American 
scholars and American scholarship. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


TREE-PLANTING in public places is now 
becoming quite popular in all sections of 
the country. The State of Nebraska has 
taken the leadin this good work. Its Gov- 
ernor, some ten years ago, set a most excel- 
lent example in publicly, and by a formal 
proclamation, calling attention to this mat- 
ter and fixing a day, now called ‘‘ Arbor 
Day,” to be observed by the people in tree- 
planting. Minnesota, Kansas, Michigan, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Ohio, New Jersey, 
and perhaps other states, have followed this 
example. Last year, many public and pri- 
vate schools at the West observed ‘‘ Arbor 
Day.” 

We invite the special attention of the 
governors of all the states, and the public 
generally, to the proclamation lately issued 
by the Governor of Nebraska. itis not too 
late now for every other state executive to 
move in the matter. Will our readers, in 
all directions, please make a prompt appeal 
to such officials on the subject, enclosing 
the following : 

‘To THE PEOPLE oF NEBRASKA : 

‘Whether we consult the well-being of the in- 
dividual, or the prosperity of Nebraska, taken as 
a whole, more than the ordinary degree of inter- 
est should attach to the subject of tree-plant- 
ing. 

‘It is with pleasure, in view of its importance 
to our best and permanent interests, that I 
again officially call your attention to this matter, 

‘* Considerations of wise economy have here- 
tofore prompted a quite general observance of 
the day set apart for this purpose; and it is 
hoped and believed that the present year will 
bear witness to continued well directed effort and 
zeal in this direction. 

‘*In harmony with action taken in other 
states, the Trustees, Superintendents, and Offi- 
cers of Nebraska schools are earnestly requested 
to arrange for the proper celebration of the day 
by their pupils, in the planting of authors’ 
groups and memorial trees. Accompanied with 
appropriate literary exercises, the occasion may 
be made both pleasant and instructive.” 

The Scotchman’s advice to his son, 
‘‘Sandy, when ye have naething to do 
be stecking in a tree; it will graw up 
while ye’re sleeping,” is one which indi- 
cates a necessity, if the bare prairies of 
Nebraska and Dakota are to be converted 
into delightful homes; and the advice is 
hardly less in place in the East, where the 
stripping of our hills is cursing our valleys 
with floods. And, reader, don’t wait for 
your governor’s proclamation. Accept 
ours. Plant, this Spring, # dozen trees by 
your roadside, Have you a bare pasture, 
or hill, or knoll? Cover it with a grove of 
pines, or oaks, or maples, or walnuts. It is 
beautiful. It is patriotic. It is profitable. 
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SHIRKING JURY DUTY. 











Ex-Jupez Arnovx, of this city, who has 
had experience both as a lawyer and a 
judge, publishes a letter in the Hvening 
Post, in which he comments on “ the 
moral of the Cincinnati riot.” The single 
point of the comment relates to the manner 
in which citizens of the respectable class, 
especially in large cities, manage to shirk 
the performance of their proper propor- 
tion of jury duty. On this point the Ex- 
Judge says: 

‘*The moral of the dreadful event at Cincin- 
nati, I take it, is that respectable citizens should 
do their duty as jurors, It would Le safe to say 
that very few of the gentlemen who there parti- 
cipated in the proceedings of the Thursday even- 
ing meeting had been faithful in this respect. 
Certainly the evasion of this duty here is sim- 
ply shameful. Most of our so-called better class 
consider it as a disgrace to serve as jurors; and 
yet they are the most ready to denounce the 
venality of jurors and the failure of the jury 
system. The present wakening of the public 
conscience affords a favorable opportunity to re- 
dress this evil and to bring this community to a 
repentant sense of neglected duty. This wrong 
is not universal, I well remember hearing, one 
day, in one of our court rooms, the name. of Mr. 
Astor called as ajuror, and the instant response 
brought a buzz of surprise throughout the 
room, The clerk afterward informed me that 
Mr. Astor had been drawn on the jury panel on 








several occasions, and had invariably served. 
Let others of his class do likewise, and the 


These remarks of Ex-Judge Arnoux. are 
worthy of being thoroughly pondered, es- 
pecially by that class of citizens who move 
in the higher circles of life, who, in com- 
mon with other citizens, are liable to jury 
duty, who owe the performance of this 
duty to the interests and good order, of so- 
ciety, yet who, having no, practical con- 
science on the subject, systematically evade 
the duty. If they are summoned to. serve 
as jurors, they invariably manage to get re- 
leased from the service. They are men of 
business, bankers, merchants, capitalists, 
and, as to intelligence and public standing, 
very considerably above the general aver- 
age of society, and hence, just the men that 
are eminently needed to hear and weigh 
evidence, to listen to the arguments of coun- 
sel, and pass judgment upon the various 
questions of fact which, under our system 
of jurisprudence, come within the exclu- 
sive province of a jury. Their usual prac- 
tice, however, is to dodge the duty, gen- 
erally for reasons not at all sufficient in 
law, or sufficient at the bar of a good con- 
science. 

The consequence of this course on the 
part of the class referred to, especially in 
our cities, is that the material of which 
juries are composed is too often of an in- 
ferior order; and in this fact we find one 
of the reasons for the strange verdicts 
which surprise and disgust the community 
and bring the jury system into disgrace. 
Good as the system is, it, nevertheless, 
works badly when placed in corrupt or in- 
competent hands, 

We do not know the men who composed 
the jury in the Berner case at Cincinnati, 
and have no disposition to assail their char- 
acter or social standing; yet we do know 
that the general community was profoundly 
indignant at their verdict. The lesson for 
Cincinnati, as well as for every other city— 
indeed, for the whole country—is to place 
in the jury box the best intelligence and 
character among the people. This is just 
what the jury system wants and what the 
interests of public justice sternly demand. 
Courts should refuse to grant exemptiqns 
from the service on the basis of frivolous 
excuses, and good and competent men 
ought to be ashamed to make them. Let 
the good example of Mr. Astor be imitated, 
and we shall have better juries and fewer 
bad verdicts. 


Enitovial Hotes. 


Tue newly discovered ‘‘ Teaching of the Apos- 
tles” attracts more and more attention, We 
hear of several new editions that are in prepara- 
tion. Everybody is discussing it. We give 
just a word of explanation to a number who 
write to us, wishing some primary instruction 
about how it can be as old as is claimed. The 
document found by Bryennios, half a dozen 
write, cannot be of the second century, for the 
manuscript is in cursive letters, and is not 
claimed to be later than the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury. True. The manuscript is not the orig- 
inal one. Itis a copy made from older manu- 
scripts which have perished. The original may 
have been in uncial letters of the secoud cen- 
tury, while the copy was made in the tenth cen- 
tury in curmve letters, just as our correspond- 
ents read their Bibles in Roman type of 1884, 
and not in the black letter of King James's 
first edition. In this manuscript, found by 
Bryennios in. the Fanar library of Oonstan- 
tinople, the scribe of eight or nine 
centuries ago gathered a number of early 
writings that seemed to him valuable, but of 
different dates. This ‘‘Teaching” happens to 
be the oldest and most valuable. For the sake 
of our skeptical correspondents, we will say that 
they will have to take the genuineness of the 
discovery on ‘trust. They have not themselves 
the data to judge on the subject, and do not un- 
derstand them. It is enough to understand the 
general argument for ite genuineness, drawn 
from the fact that it agrees with the description 
of the “Teaching” given us by very: early 
writers as to both length and character, ani 
that it describes a most primitive: condition of 
the Church, and throws so much light on obscure 
matters that it would have been impossible to 
commit the frand. Our scholars in:Ohurch his- 
tory are on the alert to discover anything suspi- 
cious, and they have not a question of its genu- 
ineness. The most interesting points now are 
concerning its age and the place where 
it’ was written. The tendency now. is to 
throw it. further back rather than to make it 











general influences yery slowly, and adopted 
Episoopacy later than anywhere else. In read- 
ing it one is almost inclined to question whether 
even the coincidences with Matthew indi-. 
cate an acquaintance with Matthew, or only a 
knowledge of the earlier written or oral logia 
which were repeated in the churches by the 
wandering “apostles,” We may add. that the 
latest (and the best) of the complete transla- 
tions yet made into English is in The 

School Times, presumably, by Prof, I, H, Hall. 





We have said above that competent scholars 

do not question the genuineness of the ‘Teach- 

ing,” We do not know whether an exception 

should be made in favor of one or two Episcopal 

writers who are disturbed by the fact which 

was before abundantly recognized by the best 

Anglican scholars, such as Lightfoot, Stanley, 

Milman and Farrar, that the Episcopacy is a 
growth out of an earlier, simple form of Church 
government. Dr. William Adams, of the Nash- 
otah, Wis., Theological Seminary (which is very 
Churchy), discredits this as ‘an ‘ 

book,” written about the beginning of the third 
century, and corrupted by the fanatical Audians 
of the fourth century, a sect “intensely op- 
posed to the Episcopacy.” Tt is'a little strange 
to find Dr. Adams making so much of thé book 
being “apocryphal.” The fact is that, in the 
early Church, some regarded it as canonical, but 
it was not finally received’ into the Canon, and 
accordingly Eusebius calls it “ spurious,” which 
isan evidence of its age. Its character is not 
at all childish, like the apocryphal gos- 
pels, etc., but simple and beautiful. It is 
not easy to tell, on reading it, why it 
‘was rejected from the Canon and Second Peter 
accepted. The Index of last week gives an in- 
teresting review of the “Teaching,” from a 
Free Religious stand-point, in which we notice, 
especially, that the Eucharist is made to be acom- 
munal feast. The writer is wrong, as all others 
are, in noticing that the Lord's Prayer is given 
with the doxology, ‘For thine is the power, and 
the glory forever,” thus nearly agreeing with our 
Received, instead of with the Revised Version, 
which omits the doxology. But this doxology 
does not even here belong to the prayer quoted, 
but is appended to it, just as it is appended to 
three other prayers connected with the Eucharist, 
Here we have a very instructive indication how 
the doxology came to be added in the manu- 
scripts from the liturgic practice of the Church, 





We find in The Congregationalist the following 
severe characterization of Mr. Gordon's state- 
ment of faith before the Council in Boston : 


* This is the way the Old South procedure struck 
one of our pastors toward the interior of the Com- 
monwealth : ‘Conscience, without sense of ilj-desert ; 
morality, without law; government, without éanc- 
tions; inspiration, without authority; revelation, 
without certainty; atonement, without expiation ; 
sto transit offenea (ste) cructs, et Gloria Christi, 
Yours in sorrow.’” 

Now for the facts: ‘ Without sense of ill-desert.” 
Says Mr, Gordon : 

“T believe that all men are sinners. They are in 
bondage. They need a deliverer. Sin and punish- 
ment are linked together as cause and effect.” 
“Morality withoat law.” Says Mr. Gorton; 

“T believe God has given to men a special reyela- 
tion of his will. I intend to assert the laws of 
righteousness as found In the Bible.” 
“Government without sanctions,” Says Mr, 
Gordon: 


“The retributions of God are mora! retributions.” 
“The question of eternal life and eternal death, in 
point of duration no Jess than quality of being, may 
be forever settled by the choice of the present hour.” 
“Tnspiration without authority.” Says Mr. Gor- 
don: 

“Christ and his Scriptures are my supreme an- 
thority and guide,” 

“Revelation without certainty.” Says Mr. Gor- 
don: 

“Christ and his Scriptures are my supreme au- 
thority and guide,” 

“ Atonement without expiation.” Says Mr. Gor- 
don: 

“Tn Christ God’s righteousness is seen to be pro- 


pitious to penitent sinners.” “In him God appears 
reconcijing thé world to himself.” 





THE next National Republican Convention will 
be a deliberative body far beyond what has been 
the usual fact in the history of such conyen- 
tions, The general fact hitherto has been that 
the delegates have been chosen to vote for cer- 
tain candidates and instructed. to do so, and, if 
possible, to secure their memination. And inas- 
much as there have always been several candi- 
dates, and several classes of dele thus in- 
structed, the business in the outset, at least, has 





later. It is difficult even to bring it as late as 
A. D. 100, and it is made later only by assuming 
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Conklings and the Camerons gave the orders, 
and the delegates had nothing else to do but 
obey ; and then the successful candidate was ex- 
pected to hold a like relation to those who had 
procured his success, and, if elected, to do their 
bidding. Happily, this dispensation has passed 
away, at least with the Republican Party. The 
delegates to the next National Republican Con- 
vention will, for the most part, go there unin-: 
structed as to candidates; and they will hence 
have the opportunity to compare views, ascer- 
tain public sentiment in different parte of the 
country, and then select the man for President, 
who, in addition to his fitness for the duties of 
the office, will be most likely to harmonize the 
party and bring out its whole available strength 
for his election. If the Convention acts wisely 
in this respect, the man selected will be elected. 
The Republican Party is in a good condition to 
do the work, and, with the right men, it will do 
it, 


Tue Conference Committee of Independent 
Republicans, in a circular recently issued, ask- 
ing for contributions of money to defray the 
necessary expenses of the work in which they 
are engaged, declare their purpose ‘‘to take 
every proper measure to promote the nomination 
of a Republican candidate who is a satisfactory 
exponent of the progressive spirit of the Party, 
and who would command the hearty support of 
Independent voters.” This is precisely the man 
to be nominated, if the purpose and hope be te 
win a Republican victory; and the Committee, 
if we understand them, intend to impress this 
fact upon Republicans throughout the country 
in the choice of delegates to the Chicago Con- 
vention, and upon that Convention in selecting 
tho Republican standard bearer in the approach- 
ing campaign. The prospects, with such a candi- 
date, are decidedly in favor of victory. But, 
with a candidate whose record is open to attack 
in all directions, or who is recognized as in 
close affiliation with “‘ machine” politicians, and 
who, if elected, would be likely to do their bid- 
ding, the prospects of success would be very dif- 
ferent, The time to face this fact and deal 
wisely with it is before the nomination is made, 
and not wait to make the discovery after a fata] 
blunder has been committed, The contest will 
undoubtedly be a very close one, and the proba” 
bility is that the electoral vote of this state will 
turn the scale one way orthe other. And if any- 
thing can be regarded as reasonably settled, then 
it is settled that the Republican Party cannot 
carry this state without the votes of the Inde- 
pendent Republicans, and that it cannot secure 
those votes without a candidate different from 
the type that would be most agreeable to the 
mere politician, The Chicago Convention should 
keep this in mind. 





fax Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate has hit upon a good idea, which 
may in the end lead to a better one, in reporting 
a bill for the collection of statistics with regard 
to marriage and divorce in this country. The 
Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury Depart- 
ment is, under regulations to be established by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to gather the 
statistics on this subject and annually report 
them to Congress, Such a labor, if carefully 
and thoroughly performed, would shed a large 
amount of important light on the operations of 
the “divorce mill,” and especially upon the 
facilities for obtaining divorces growing out of 
the diversity of state laws, as well as the lax 
practice of courts in granting divorces. The 
statistics, as thus far known, demonstrate that 
the divorce system as it is practiced in most of 
the states has become a monstrous abuse, alike 
to the damage of good morals and the best in- 
terests of society: The truth is that the mar- 
riage tie in this country is virtually dissoluble 
at the election of either party; and the state, 
through the agency of courts, ratifies what 
either party wishes, doing so under the forms of 
law, but in numerous instances giving its sanc- 
tion to the most outrageous frauds. We sin- 
cerely hope that the proposition of the Judiciary 
Committee will go into effect, and that the whole 
country will have this means of knowing what 
are the facts in respect to marriage and divorce 
in the United States. The discovery may, per- 
haps, lead to an amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, giving Congress the power 
to enact uniform laws on this subject, which we 
believe to be the most effective legal remedy for 
the evil. 





Tur Government has made a motion for a new 
trial in the Hallet Kilbourn case, mainly on the 
ground that the damages of thirty-seven thous- 
and five hundred dollars, awarded by the Wash- 
ington jury, are excessive. The history of this 
case is not a little curious. Kilbourn, some 
eight years ago, was imprisoned for forty-five 
days by the House of Representatives as a cun- 
tumacious witness, who declined to testify as 
directed before a committee of the House. He 
was discharged by order of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, on the ground that impris- 
onment was illegal. He then brought a suit 
against the sergeant-at-arms of the House for 
false imprisonment, which was practically a suit 


the amount of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ; and the jury gave a verdict in bis favor 
for one hundred thousand dollars, This verdict 
was very properly set aside as being excessive. 
Kilbourn then brought another suit, claiming 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
got a verdict for sixty thousand dollars, which 
was also set aside by the court for the same rea- 
son. He then brought a third suit, claiming 
the same amount, and the jury gave him a ver- 
dict for thirty-seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. This is the verdict which the Government 
now asks the court to set aside, on the ground that 
the damages are excessive. There is no doubt that 
the ground is a good one. Kilbourn is entitled 
to reasonable damages for false imprisonment ; 
yet the amount awarded is unreasonable. Ten 
thousand dollars would be an ample amount. 
Yet it is a question whether the Government had 
not better pay the amount awarded, rather than 
contest the case any further and spend more 
money in lawyers’ fees, especially if the fees are 
to be at the rate charged in the Star-route trial. 





Dr. CuyLer writes us: 


BROOKLYN, April 10th, 1684. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

If you had read the whole of my article on “ High 
License,” in the last National Temperance Advocate; 
you would have found this emphatic sentence: “TI 
still regard local prohibition as the most feasible 
method yet devised for dealing with the curze and 
crime of grog-selling.” Should Mr. Roosevelt’s high- 
license bill be enacted (which is not very probable) 
the result of the experiment would convince the 
people of this commonwealth that no legislation is 
of solid value which does not a.low legal voters to 
suppress drinking haunts. My chief fear is that, 
amid the constant agitation about political meas- 
ures, the minds of men may be drawn away from 
moral efforts to stop the drinking usages. If we 
relax the preventive efforts to save the young, if 
we do nothing to break up the drinking usages 
which feed the dram-shops, if we rely chiefly on the 
civil arm to arrest drinking and drunkenness, then 
the temperance reform fails at its very foundation, 
Yours teetotally, THEO. L. CUYLER. 
No one—and certainly not we—could have 
doubted that Dr. Cuyler was in favor of the 
most stringent prohibition, nor that he much 
preferred it to any form of license. We men- 
tioned it to his credit that he was not so doctrin- 
aire as to refuse a half loaf, like the Roosevelt 
bill, when he could not get the whole loaf. 





Presipent Exior, of Harvard College, thus 
spoke before the Association of High School 
Teachers in Boston, last week, about base-ball 
playing : 

“T think ita wretched game, but as an object of 
ambition for the youth to go to college, really it 
is a little weak. There are only nine men who 
can play the game, and there are 950 men in the col- 
lege; and out of the nine there are only two desirable 
positions, I understand—that of pitcher and catcher 
—so that there is but little chance for the youth to 
gratify his ambition. I call it one of the worst games, 
although I know it is called the American national 
game.” 

We agree with President Eliot, and for the rea- 
sons stated by him think that all intercollegiate 
base-ball matches should at once be forbidden. 
There is neither reason nor sense in devoting 
valuable time to such a useless and dangerous 
struggle. Ordinary ball playing that does not 
require a dog muzzle to protect one’s head and 
life is well enough, and is a good and healthy ex- 
ercise. Any other sort should be abandoned as 
brutish. 





....By a majority of only eleven the House of 
Commons recently decided that it would not 
say that the presence of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords is “a great hinderance to the 
discharge of their ‘spiritual function’ or 
prejudicial to the commonwealth.” The London 
Guardian (High Church) remarks that ‘‘ nobody 
now considers the presence of the Bishops in 
the House of Lords to be a matter vital to the 
Church, hardly even to the Establishment. Itis 
a pure question of expediency that deserves to 
be regarded on its own merits, and that need 
not arouse on either side any heated feelings.” 
This indicates a great advance in sentiment 
since Earl Grey, half a century ago, brought this 
question so prominently forward. 


.... The Christian Intelligencer fears that the 
New Congregational Creed will not tend “to pro- 
duce men of full and perfect statue in Christ 
Jesus.” So do we fear it. Indeed we have never 
noticed that it was an office of creeds to do that, 
but rather the office of the Bible and the Spirit 
of God. We might add that this new Creed is 
intended to be adopted by churches as the faith 
to which their members assent, and that, for 
this purpose, it is much more extensive than 
any profession required in the Presbyterian 
Church; but we recall that, in the Reformed 
(Dutch) Onurch, represepted by The Intelli- 
gencer, every candidate fer membership has, 
until this year, been compelled to answer “‘ Yes” 
to the question whether he believes that he is by 
nature “ wholly incapable of doing any good, and 
prone to all evil.” 


...-None of the Catholic papers and none of 


leged spoliation of the Prupaganda, say that the 
Government does not propose to seize all the 
property of that venerable institution. Is the 
omission to say that the costly buildings of the 
Propaganda itself are exempt, designed? The 
Iondon Tablet, while expressing indignation, 
has the fairness to state the case correctly : 
“The Italian Government has sanctioned the 
seizure of al] the lands and houses held in trust for 
the uses of Propaganda,” 

This is a very different thing from seizing and 
selling the palace of the Propaganda. 


..»»We have information from Lehigh Uni- 
versity which makes it clear that there was 
no lack of oversight and attention on the part 
of the authorities in the Gymnasium at the time 
of the lamentable death of the student, Joseph 
Luckenbach. At the time of the accident the 
director, a most competent superintendent, nom- 
inated by and a favorite pupil of Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard, was present and looking on, as also 
Dr. Estes, the head of St. Luke’s Hospital, and 
a physician of high repute. The accident was 
one which could not be foreseen, and the chances 
would be a million to one against its happening 
again. 


....The unconscious irony of Prime Minister 
Ferry’s remark, in the French Chambers, ‘in a 
debate on Madagascar, is very keen : 

“He deprecated the idea that barbarism was radi- 
cally faithless, and urged that to teach inferior races 
to respect treaties was a great step toward civilizing 
them, and was much preferable to a conquering, 
military policy.” 

**Barbarism”! Teaching “inferior races to rc- 
spect treaties”! France civilizing the Hovas! 
Oh! this is exquisite! 


...-Dr. Armitage, in The Examiner, dis- 
credits the ‘*Teaching of the Apostles,” for the 
reason, among other things, that it makes the 
unpardonable sin consist not in words spoken 
against the Holy Spirit, but in “a wrong judg- 
ment of the Christian prophet or teacher.” 
Hardly. It is “‘ prophets,” not teachers, that are 
spoken of in that connection, and the sin is 
made to consist in attacking what they claim to 
say “in the Spirit.” The sin is against the Holy 
Spirit, not against a teacher. 


-..-As to the translation of a passage in 
Lotze’s ‘*\Mikrokosmus,” Mr. Cook wishes it re- 
membered that he ‘‘ purposely omitted certain 
unessential parts of it in order to give it epi- 
grammatic force, and did not claim to cite the 
whole of it verbatim. He published an exact 
reference to it, however, so that the criticism a 
correspondent sent to Tue INDEPENDENT on the 
translation is founded chiefly on a misapprehen- 
sion of the speaker’s purpose,” 


...»The Catholic Bishop of Albany, in a re- 
cent pastoral concerning the seizure of property 
of the Propaganda, says: 

“Tne Credo Cavour had been formulated in tones 
80 dulcet that the senses of many, evenin our own 
country, were captivated by the siren strains, The 
delusion was only momentary, however.” 

The Credo Cavour was “ A free Church in a free 
state.” Can any true American speak of this 
as a “‘ delusion”? 


....The eminent scholar who, a few years ago, 
succeeded in locating ‘*Wide Olympus,” ‘“ The 
Ocean Stream,” ‘“‘The House of Aides,” and 
‘*Gloomy Tartaros,” and, more recently, discov- 
ered ‘‘ Eden” at the North Pole, now announces 
that he has found the Earth’s ‘ Navel.” That 
very ancient and interesting umbilical point is 
placed, not at the Hub, as we might suppose, but 
at the Pole. Thus the “ Boston University Year 
Book.” 


...-At the urgent request of many of our 
readers and subscribers, we publish again, in 
this week’s paper, the very justly celebrated 
“Reminiscences of Southern Pulpit Eloquence,” 
which originally appeared in our columns, June 
12th, 1873. The edition being soon exhausted, 
we republished it March 5th, 1874, and again Oc- 
tober 16th, 1879. . This, the fourth edition, will 
be large enough, we trust, to supply the de- 
mand, 


...-The Evening Post, of this city, while dis- 
claiming all personal hostility to Ex-Secretary 
Blaine, last week took very strong ground against 
his nomination as a candidate for the Presidency, 
and gave its reasons therefor. We think that 
there is great force in these reasons. The Re- 
publican Party cannot afford to nominate a can- 
didate whose record would keep the party on 
the defense throughout the entire campaign. 


..+.The wool-growers of Ohio last week had 
a chance to understand the policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party, in regard to their industry. They 
wanted the tariff duty on foreign wool restored 
tz its old rate, and Ohio Democrats promised 
them that this should be done; but the Demo- 
crate, in the House of Representatives, last week 


licans, with few exceptions, voted for it. 
...-The House of Representatives has passed 


shal] have had a residence of at least two years 
in the territories to which they are respectively 








against the Government, claiming damages to 


the bishops who have protested against the al- 


voted nearly solidly against it, while the Repub- 


a bill requiring that the governors of territories 


pointment. President Arthur last Fall expressed 
himself as in favor of this principle, and said 
that he meant to act upon it in his future ap- 
pointments. 


....The Albany Law Journal, in commenting 
on the Cincinnati riot, says that ‘‘ there is only 
one sensible and merciful way of dealing with 
mobs, and that is to kill as many as possitle at 
the first fire.” We add that this ‘first fire” 
should come in season to make it effective. It 
is generally postponed too long for the best 
results, 


....-Northern Methodists go South, says a 
Southern Methodist paper “‘ for the sake of pros- 
elyting one Negro or perchance a white man, 
who is even more worthless,” There are some 
men,then, in the view of the Methodist Advance, 
of Goldsboro, N.C., whose souls are not worth 
saving. The Advance is wrongly named. It is 
more than two thousand years behind the 
times. 


....By an inadvertence, in a recent issue, we 
failed to put up the bar ‘ Congregational,” in 
our Ministerial Register, and turned, in conse- 
quence, the Congregational pastors into the 
Baptist fold, and the two were inextricably 
mixed. We have heard of no complaints. It is 
not a great gulf which separates these twin de- 
nominations, only a little water. 


...-Bome doubt has been expressed as to 
whether the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions intend to include an appropriation to pay 
the expenses of the Civil Service Commission. 
If the Democrats in Congress desire to kill their 
party stone-dead, let them defy public sentiment 
by refusing to make such an appropriation, and 
they will effectually gain the end. 


....-The young man in Brooklyn who snappcd 
what he supposed to be an unloaded pistol at a 
young woman, and shot her dead on the spot, 
was last week convicted of manslaughter in the 
second degree, on the ground of criminal care- 
lessness without a murderous intention. This 
verdict ought to teach a wholesome lesson in re- 
gard to the use of pistols. 


....Mr. Dezendorf, in his testimony before 
the Sherman Outrage Committee, set out Vir- 
ginia Mahoneism in its true light. He made it 
quite as black as Virginia Bourbovism. The 
truth is that there is no hope for the state in 
the ascendency of either of these types of politi- 
eal rascality. Both are bad, and neither deserves 
any confidence or respect. 


....The London Times admits the magnitude 
of the evils of the liquor traffic, but cannot offer 
any better cure at present than “very stringent 
protection against bad and adulterated liquor.” 
It would have, we imagine, something more ade- 
quate than this to propose against a threatened 
invasion of Asiatic cholera. 


....More than one correspondent wants us to 
ask Joseph Cook to please give us the authority 
for his assertion that unfermented grape juice 
was used as a beverage in ancient times and is 
se used at present. We will be glad to publish 
any such evidence that may be in Mr. Cook’s 


possession. 


...-A reformed drinker, who was former'y a 
Presbyterian minister, in a resolution offered at 
a public meeting in a suburban town, referred 
to rum as a “‘hell-destroying” evil. Rum is ver- 
tainly a great destroyer, and it might even work 
destruction in Sheol, if it could be introduced 
there. 


....The Democratic House of Representatives 
has the art of moving very slowly, having been 
in session for now more than four months, and 
passed only four of the thirteen great appropria- 
tion bills. The business of the House has not 
been so far behind in twenty years. 


...-A bill has been passed by the Senate of 
this state wiping out the last vestige of impris- 
onment for debt in this state. The Assembly 
will, doubtless, pass the bill; and this will put 
an end to the barbarism, so far as New York 
State is concerned, 


....A principle of importance is well put by 
The Herald and Presbyter in discussing the 
value of the writings of the Church Fathers : 

“Speaking generally, the earlier the testimony a8 
to fact, the better it is; and the /ater the Church’s 
interpretation of Scripture, the better it is.” 


....The British drink bill for 1883 foots up 
$628,386,375. The quantity aggregates 1,032,142,- 
158 gallons. This would make a lake a mile long. 
and a mile wide, with a depth of 35 feet, or suffi- 
cient to float men of war. 


.... Perhaps the House of Representatives cau 
drop the tariff bill long enough to pass the Sen- 
ate bill giving the Indians their land in sever- 
alty. Why need this primary justice longet 
delay? 


....A Southern Presbyterian paper wants us 
to notice that the new “Teaching” 
slavery. We knew that the Epistles of Paul rec- 
ognized it as the Pentateuch recognized divorce. 





appointed, as a condition precedent to such ap- 


....Our taciturn, mum glum friend,” is 
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what one of our Presbyterian contemporaries 
calls another. 











READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known —> Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Crou and 
Consumption. ti is an old and tried 1 friend 
and always proves wind 

og CATARRH. 

A PREVALENT DISEASE WHICH I8 BUT LITTLE 
UNDERSTOOD.—THE DANGEROUS USE OF IM- 
PROPER AND WORTHLESS REMEDIES. 

a disease of the mucous the atfocted 





arts, acco’ ac 
i means of acon rs nee Pye mation | is extended “and the 


ington cma is sateasts of the nasal passages Tee 


nate cold whieh refuses to yie! pnaey reme- 
t wets a firm hold, and goes fro ‘om bad to 
a ae ft makes life a’burden to the unhappy 


trh assumes various forms, one of the worst of 
* Catatr known as Hay Feveror Rose old. In this 
re itis attended by certain peculiar and unmistak- 
iy symptoms, There is an inflamed condition of the 
membranous lining of the nostrils and throat as well, 
even reaching the lungs. An acrid secretion is dis- 
charged with peiatul Liye J or stinging sex eqneations, 
erer has watery eyes, a dr 
of neering, and frequent attacks of indie ie head: 


re are many so called remedies which profess to 

wabere aren but most of them give at best only tem- 

vorary rellef, and finally leave the patient. worse off 
han 

In view of the great need of a good remedy for it, it 
gives us pleasure to recommend one which is both 
safe and pleasant to use, and which may be_depended 
upon to work a permanent cure. Messrs. Ely rote. 
ers, Druggists and Pharmacists, of Owego, N. put 
up a preparation known as Ely's Cream T Balm, tan 
is as near perfection as anything can well be. It is 
convenient and easy to use, being simply placed in 
the nostrils on the tip of the finger and, we are in- 
formed, is made only of the purest and best materials 
and contains nothing of any barmful nature what- 
ever. Being pee ey ie airectly to the seat « the disease 
it is absor the membrane and ins its work 
| aa atonce. I[t quickly opens the Hahtly -closed 

ages and at once relieves the “stuffed up” 
feettng anc and pressure in the upper part of the noxe and 
head, On this account it is p partiontariz Di plossing when 
used forasimple cold in t allays the in- 
flammation, stops the filth discharges by Pro Gromoting 
healthy and natural secretions, an 8 the sores 
which Lave been caused by the presence of the poison- 
ous virus, By curing the catarrh it cures all the com- 
plaints induced by catarrh, such as loss of ite and 
ane’. headache, bad breath, roaring in the ears and 
deafness, 

Messrs. Ely Brothers are well known as reliable, 
practical men, and they have been years in perfectin 
this remedy and brinng it i A to its present stan 
ard of excellence, ey are ossession of letters 
from all parts ot the country, tten by persons who 
have been cured after, perpape, years of suffering,and 
who wished to express their satisfaction and in many 
cases sincere gratitude for the relief afforded. It 
gives us pisasure to see them meeting with success 
and to note the Baline and constantly increasing sales 

of Ely’s Cream Balm 


CARPETS | AND {D FURNITURE. 

AT Crossley’s, No. 740 and 742 Broadway, this sity, may 
now be seen an immense stock of new, rich, and cheap 
carpetings adapted to the wants of all classes, includ 
ing the following special attractions at the very low 
prices named: Elegant Moquettes at $1.25 per yd., 150 
rolls fine Velvets at $1.15 per yd., also large lines of In- 
grains, Three-plys, Tapestry Brussels, Body Brussels, 
Moguettes, Axminsters and Wiltons at greatly reduced 
prices, These goods are fresh and desirable, and 
those in want of great bargains should make early 
selections from this fresh stock. Orders from distant 
places, with cash, naming prices and quality required, 
together with the size of figure, colors, etc., will have 
the very best personal attention of the house. To the 
thousands unable to visit the city in person this is a 
first-rate opportunity to supply every want in the 
line of carpetings, rugs, oil cloths, shades, stair 
rods, etc. 

Crossley has other great attractions in bis new stock 
of fresh and elegant furniture of the newest and best 
designs, every article of which is fully warranted, in 
every respect, including parlor, library, chamber 

and dining-room suits. The stock now offered is 
entirely new, beautiful and cheap, and has been 
purchased since the unparalleled reductions en last 
Fall’s low figures, It is believed that this great line of 
furniture presents bargains which cannot be sur- 
passed in any establish ment in this city. 

The great attractionsin both departments named 
fill the whole of an immense warehouse, in a most 
cer.tral location, on Broadway; and the same should 
have a personal inspection by every buyer before pur 
chasing elsewhere. 

= Se = 
A WORD TO FARMERS. 


In the very front rank among the 1 
turers of Agricultural Goods ins the West ig the Watt 
an Agricultural Company of St. 
lurve establishment is situated at fchth & Btreet and 
Clark Avenue; and an idea of what this company 
manufactures } may be known when it is said that they 
juoke y presses, corn shellers, feed mills, road 
1d rete neelbarrows, horse powers, cider mills 
ie = awa, ns te. scrapers, trucks, cars, baggage and 
he thirteent: annual catalo; 
in pes ie to Sepmers, and will be —ne . ix: i 
KDEPENDENT, 
the Whitman A prt Co., st — to 
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om. LEADING CHICAGO HOUSE. 
ins. Jas. 8. Kink & Co. have, on the last page of 
s advertisement of interest to every 
. ve been established for a great many 
yeemn. an a aye. by y fupely ying the qualities 
moods, and ss jayne ble dealing, gained a reputation 
country. Their ¢ pt conce 
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A POPULAR HOTEL. 
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FOOD ADULTERATION. 
A TIMELY WORD IN BEHALF OF BEPUTABLE 
DEALERS, 

Asa rule, legislative committees of investiga- 
tion are locked upon with either suspicion or 
indifference, the object being too often political 
or mercenary. The results of the labors of the 
recent committee of the New York State Legis- 
lature, however, is a notable exception, and the 
facts now first presented so clearly and fully to 
the public are of paramount interest to each in- 
dividual, and to the community at large. 

The conclusion is forced upon the thoughtful 
observer that greed and avarice have placed in 
jeopardy the lives and health of the people, and 
that, in very many cases, food and the necessa- 
ries of life are tampered with so that a few shall 
receive pecuniary gain at the expense of the 
many—the loss of money and health. For when 
one is forced to pay for a spurious article the 
price charged for the genuine, he is robbed of 
his gains. In addition, the germs of disease are 
begotten in his physical system, which is even a 
greater injury than ficecing from his pocket. 

Now that the eyes of the people are opened to 
this subject, and the evil stares them in the 
face, we think the remedy is within their reach. 
Be careful from whom you buy, and if assur- 
ance be not doubly sure that the store with 
which you ¢eal be not, like Cwsar’s wife, above 
suspicion, give it a wide sweep, and let your 
account be opened elsewhere. 

Fortunately we have in this city reputable 
houses, in whose integrity implicit confidence 
can be placed. In this list we place the well- 
known firms of Messrs. Acker, Merrall & Con- 
dit, and Mesers. Park & Tilford, family grocers, 
whose numerous large stores in different parts 
of New York are familiar to our citizens and 
members of our best families. 

These gentlemen have been long in this line of 
business, and are the largest buyers in every 
class of products known to the grocery trade in 
the world. The associations of many years’ 
growth have made them acquainted with the 
producers of the best articles of food, and from 
these sources they obtain their large and choice 
supplies. With them it is not a matter of mere 
chance whether they get a good ora poor article ; 
they know whereof they buy, an assuring fact to 
many patrons, 

When the statement is made that these two 
first-class houses keep only pure dairy-made 
cream butter, and that the bogus stuff finds no 
favor with them, the committee accepts Messrs, 
Acker, Merrall & Condit’s and Park & Tilford’s 
standing as sufficient energy without the 
least reserve. 

The same rule holds good in se to canned 
goods, of the quality of which indispensable ar- 

ticles of food much alarm is now felt, and of 
which such a large quantity is consumed. Ap- 
ply the test, if you please, to wines and liquors 
in which adulteration is largely practiced, and 
you will find the rule holds equally good. 

As a matter of policy, even if high principle 
did not guide these firms, it would not pay them 
to sell impure groceries of any kind. Even 
suspicions of such a character would lessen 
their trade materially, if not entirely ruin it. 
Fortunately their reputation, in this respect, 
is firmly fixed, and well earned by their long and 
continuous efforts to serve their friends and 
patrons faithfully and well.—Commercial Ad- 
ver tiser. 


<o——___—_ 


IMPROVED CATTLE CARS. 

ws ask J poet ne to an appeal from the American 
Humane Association in favor of improved cattle cars, 
whicl h will be found in our advertising columns. Of 
the sufferings of animals in the common car no one 
can be whol Dy who has-seen trains of them 
on our railroads, or who has ever Lge an t 
cattle yard when the cars were being unload: fic ere, 
Is all this suffering necessary? t iy im proved car, in 
which animals can be fed, wa’ ave rest while 
on their journey, answers this pathetic question, IJtie 
not necessar aa 

The number of animals inacar will be somewhat 
smaller; but if there were no pecun ary compensations 
for this, the sufferings saved would be reason enoggh 
for a change; but the use of such cars would free 
railroads from the obligation to rest five hours after 
every twenty-eight, and would get_ the cattle to their 
destination free from bruises and fever, which now 
lower Sete market value and cause much of their 
meat to be unfitfor human consumption. The testi- 
mony of boards of health and of other competent per- 
sons on_ this point is conclusive, and has never been 


disputed, 

e argument, + is not only ahumanitarian on 
which will weigh more and more in thoughtfu 
minds, but it touches the health of communities, and 
concerns every consumer of flesh. 

Such a ppeals ean, im the netare of things, be in 


vain the serious atten- 
tion of ail our readers. 








oo 
Harpy Trees, Shrubs and Vines of all desirable 
varieties and of every size and shape. Fruit and 
Or tal, Decid and Evergreen, 
Kine & MEAT, FLuUsHING, N.Y 


REGULARS. 

One of the strongest proofs of the value of Kidney- 
Wort as a remedy for all diseases of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels, is the fact that it is used and prescribed 
by “ regular” physicians. Phillip C. Ballou, M.D., of 
Monkton, Vt., says; “ Take it all in ell, itis the most 
successful remedy I aaregen ever used. nha, 








IMPROVEMENTS IN CORSETS. 


Tue styles in dress for this season will re no 
ai change in of co 
& very i pesvenen’ in the ma 
which e 


re dura bone, and aso 2 more 
me It al cocoa raidity, te ven’ 
Ww 
while it yields to the movements of the 
eivi Z { every motion 


pent ae Sin ges 
Se eek eee ss 


IMPORTANT. 
wa you visit or leave New} york and sts 


pene ran 
ratty Grand. Ce te 
one mews 


~~ BEHNING PIANOS. 
Iris a  Fignoure Fe: Behn us to call the attention of our 


rs to Babain & Son's advertisement ip 
this hy toon ose wanting an excellent 
instrumen ood, ho: Lm construction, durable, 
excellence of workmanship, ond 5° urity and evenness 
of tone, that we think they will find the Bohning 

ano comb’ See qualities wit! 


tn 
ning & Bon, of No. 8 ie Mth 8 
New ¥ York, will be *clad to correspond with any one ou 
f the city who may wish an instrument, or they wil 
send iy illustrated catalogues to any one asking 
‘or t 





THose who have been ‘Bermittea to inspect Dun- 
lap’s original Easter styles in hats pronounce them 
supenlor to all former issues, 


DIED. 


ALuIs,—March 27th, 1884, at the residence of her son, 
C. F. Allis, Erie. Pa., of ‘ heart failure,” Maria J, Allis, 
formerly of PWesthela. N.Y., ‘aged 81 years, 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
Every afternoon at2. Evening at 8 o'clock, 
King Theebau’s Royal White Sacred Elephant. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 
Greatest Show on Earyh Uyited with the Great Lon 


Grand revival of the Roman Hippodrome, vith all ite 
— races, in eddition to the Circus, e Double 





enageries, Museum, Stage selemnctte tba at 
cal Congress, Jumbo, 40 Elephants, 82 Oamels and 
other features. Admission 50 cents. Children 


1, 
half price. Reserved eeata, $1. 
A Great Moral and Instructive | Exhibition. © 


/Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON Sr., RRooKLYN, N.Y. 
for yA Pipstepted Cata- 
ogue an e- 

orwarded h #, mail or ex- 







wil receive 
geom pst atten- 


ention 
Tue INDEPEND- 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
PORTABLE BATHING APPARATUS, 
STEAMER AND PIAZZA CHAIRS, 





For Sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1888 and 1840 BROADWAY, 









Manufactured by the 
WILLIAMSON: | 


Art. Metal Works, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
AN APPEAL FOR 


IMPROVED CATT! ANTE CARS. 
Tara tes 


are carrie din _— sin by rail provi 
and have rest, its yw | 

rs, shall not ts auch cn ee 
hours, shall no apply 't i reamed in such cars. ‘1 4 
prevents starvation tin ears 








IT 18 OBEYED Ay snd. its 
existence and enforoament are of the it necessi 
while fogs ay a cars gre eese woe 

a 6 stop) aces 
ornelt , it n hard to get the r crea- 


cars where they have diresay Oo 
suffered, KS, wantot or worse. 


offered ey A) » t= thourand 


dollars ($5,000) for 4p carin 1880 to stimulate the 
inventive ability of the country. One of its condi. 
tions was ete patente on the ap; aves car should 
be given to , that the car 


might 
offered to the Oot panies by it free from 


charges of royalty, 1, 

the owners of te heat ts tions thelr cars not 

compete ter the prize, th ng tna ~ would 
rove more valuable to them five thousand 

Sliers Rocerdingly, the em Tan we not be awarded. 

The offer, however, caused the Seas uf care 

WHICH wage 33 oy | 


Humane ‘i 


trustees 
the fags to to cits Crean « 
hearts have ren touched Humane ee hore 


have been given to the peraone and com. 

panies named below. The vames are given in the 
order that the soverel cars were examin 
A. U, Mat in 


ouTenusay Fauicn Can Co., es Le City. 
assach usetts, 


So long as the common went | 
ator McPherson, of New Jere ye will continue :"2 
pomeee the live-stock traffic to be om long — unin 

upted line of sapere teen the West to the East,” 

The w sanitary objections are 2 of the gravest char. 
ac 

The great success of refrigerator cars is lessenin 
the numoer of avimals trans nt alive; 1 es there 


must always remain such a tra 
cals of ite oficorn 


‘improved cara tyroceniatt necessi 


that neither 6 ee 
ad 2 pecuniary interest in any of the 


ne WIN LEE B BROWN, ee inened Car Prine 
Mas e EMILY Ww Ww. sprint nd of American 
e Association, 


| April 9th, 1884. 
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PETER mEMDERS ON & C0.’ 


SEEDS 19 


PLANTS 


Are Annually Sown rll Planted in Half a Million Gardens! 


¢@ This Year’s Catalogue Free on Application. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 


OUR NEW. 
AMERICAN. LEVER WATCH! 


85 & 87 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


months of labor and Hyoieis renay 
is » ry 
ek SE MATSN Re Sie ding with the 
an e 
mtinees waguetagsraieng, Wa.samahsesngicer Sorte 
we in the composition to ve the watch « me ret een 
it cannot LY to 


from s genuine Gold Walsh eaceptoy the bon 
Seras See 
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be ©. 0. D. peat 


Wortp Man’r'’a =" Raslint 06 Si 16, 1886, 
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SMoenold 


Crutuble KC 


EASTER NOVELTIES. 


We are offering an elegant selection of High 
Class Novelties in Promenade, Carriaye, and 
Coaching Pargsols, also Sun and Rain Umbrel- 
las; in every variety of Mountings. 


Proadovay LB 19th ot. 





boenold 
Constable KS Co 


The latest Paris Novelties in Suits, Costumes, 
Wraps, Mantles, etc., for Ladies, Misses and 
Children, now open. Also, those of our own 
manufacture. 


Proadovay R 1 oth dt. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
DEMOCRACY AND THE TARIFF. 


Tue Pennsylvania Democrats last week 
held their State Convention, to appoint del- 
egates at large to the National Democratic 
Convention, and nominate aa electoral 
ticket, to be defeated by the Republicans 
next Fall. These Democrats shouted for 
Congressman Randall as their favorite for 
a Presidential candidate, with no expecta- 
tion that he will be nominated. They also 
adopted a political platform, the fourth 
plank of which, being borrowed from the 
platform of the Ohio Democrats last Fall, 
reads as follows: 

“We favora tariff for rev limited. te the 
necessities of the Government economically ad- 
ministered and so. adjtiated in its, application a 
to prevent unequal ’ urage produc: 
tive industries at bome, and sffona j compen- 
sation to r, but to create or to foster 
monopolies ; and to this end we favor. the aboli- 
tion of the internal revenue m of taxes and 
such adjustment of the existing tariff duties as 
will be consistent with these principles,” 

The plain and obvious theory of this rig- 
marole in regard to the tariff, made up of 
platitudes and ambiguities that may mean 
anything or nothing, just as one chooses to 
have it, is not to enunciate a definite and 
intelligible policy on this vital question, but 
to play the political game of fast and loose, 
for the purpose of winning the support 
of the Protectionists on the one hand, 
and at the same time not repelling the 
support of the so-called revenue reform- 
ers in the Democratic Party. The ob- 
ject is to bring men of opposite senti- 
ments together, and make them work and 
vote together for political ends, with the 
distinct expectation that one class or the 
other is to be thoroughly cheated in the 
final result. No one who is not a coward 
or a trickster or a fool, even if he is a Dem- 
ocrat, can think favorably of this plank in 
the platform of the Democrats of Pennsyl- 

vania. 

The Morrison-Carlisle wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party cannot, without confessing 
themselves to be hypocrites, even pretend 
to be satisfied with this wordy ambiguity; 
and no Democratic Protectionist, who is 
reasonably intelligent, and has a particle of 
candor, will regard this plank as a fair and 
honest expression of his views. It is simply 
a trick for cheating voters; and, in this re- 
spect, just like the numerous other tricks 





that the Democratic Party has been playing 
for the last twenty years. 

The simple truth is that the Democracy 
of this country is a party without any fixed 
political principles, with a single excep- 
tion; and that exception is an insatiable 
desire to get into power and hold and dis- 
tribute the offices of the Government. This 
party doesn’t know what to say in regard to 
the tariff plainly and squarely, because it 
has no definite and settled creed on the 
subject which it holds and will support at all 
hazards, and in respect to which it has the 
courage of a manly and honest utterance. 
This general policy is one of the reasons 
why the party has been so long kept out of 
power; and it is a good reason for still 
keeping it out of power. A party that dares 
not tell the people what it really thinks, and 
what it will do, if in power, 1s not fit to be 
trusted by the people, 

No such cowardice or trickery has char- 
acterized either the platform or history of 
the Republican Party. Its principles have 
always been distinctly enunciated, and its 
practice has corresponded therewith. In 
regard to the tariff it has a well-defined 
policy; and that policy looks to the protec- 
tion of American industry, as well as to 
raising revenue for the Government. The 
people understand it; and, if they continue 
the party in power, they know beforehand 
what they will get, while they have no such 
knowledge in respect to Democracy. 
> 


OHIO WOOL-GROWERS. 


Tue Democrats of Ohio, for political 
purposes, last Fall denounced the reduction 
that had been made in the tariff on foreign 
wool, and promised the wool-growers of 
that state that, in the event of Democratic 
success, the tariff on foreign wool should be 
restored to the old rate before the reduc- 
tion. A vote on the question has recently 
been taken in the House of Representatives ; 
and the result is that nearly all the Demo- 
crats of the House voted against the restora- 
tion of the old tariff rate on wool, and nearly 
all the Republicans voted in favor of it. 
This ought to teach the wool-growers in 
Ohio, aswell as in other states, that their par- 
ticular form of industry has nothing to hope 
for in the ascendency of the Democratic 
Party; and it ought to settle the question, 
as we think it will, that Ohio will be a Re- 
publican state at the next election. The 
Democratic Party is not a safe party to trust 
on any question relating to tariff duties. 

Wool is sometimes spoken of as raw 
material, and on this ground it is claimed 
that it should be placed on the free list. To 
the manufacturer of woolen goods it is raw 
material, being the article that he uses in 
muking those goods. But to the farmer 
who raises sheep, and grass to feed them in 
the Summer, and hay to feed them in the 
Wiuter, wool is not a raw material, but a 
manufactured article, being manufactured 
in this way; and the farmer has as much 
right to insist that it shall be protected by 
tariff duties as has the manufacturer of any 
class of goods ready for the market. So the 
wool-growers of Ohio reason; and in this 
respect they reason correctly. 








OBITUARY. 


Presmpent Samurt C. Tuompsoy, of the 
Chase National Bank of this city, died very 
suddenly, at the bank, on Thursday last, 
about three o’clock. The news spread 
rapidly through the city and caused a good 
deal of remark in financial circles. It was 
at first rumored that Mr. John Thompson, 
the venerable vice-president of the bank, 
father of the deceased, who is over eighty 
years of age, had died. President Thomp- 
son had been in failing health for some 
time, and his death was not unexpected by 
his family or his associates at the bank. 

The deceased had been president of the 
Chase National Bank since its organization, 
seven years ago. He, with his father and 
brothers, organized the First National Bank 
of this city. On being bought out by the 
gentlemen now identified with that institu- 
tion, 1864, they started the Chase National 
Bank. 

Mr. Thompson was born in this city in 
1834. He was educated in the city schools, 
and began his business career in company 
with his brother Frederick in 1858, under 
the firm name of Thompson Brothers. He 
leaves a widow and one son. 








The funeral services were held on Satur- 
day at his residence, No. 297 Madison 
Avenue, and were conducted by the Rev. 
Wilbur F. Watkins, D.D., of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity. He was buried in 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 

he <i 30 a * a 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue amount of unemployed capital seems 
to be increasing instead of decreasing upon 
the market, owing to the lack of confidence 
manifested by capitalists in the various in- 
vestment securities and the continued inac- 
tivity of general trade. It is evident that 
there is a tendency to avoid investments 
that can be interfered with by boards of 
directors, especially when they do not pay 
more than four or five per cent. on the in- 
vestment, which is all that can be got out 
of that description of security at the pres- 
ent time. The light shipments abroad of 
our domestic products creates a scarcity of 
commercial bills, which has enabled bank- 
ers to advance their rates in sympathy with 
the reduction of the Bank of England in 
its rate of discount. With these conditions 
a continued outflow of gold will prevail, 
but no disturbance is apprehended in the 
general condition of the local market. 
Throughout the week money was very easy 
on call at 14@2} per cent. to borrowers on 
pledge of stock collateral and 1@2 per 
cent. to holders of Government bonds. 
Time loans were quoted at 24@8 per cent. 
for 60 to 90 days and 4@44 per cent. for 
six to eight months, and prime mercantile 
discounts at 4@5 per cent. for double 
names and 5@54 per cent. forsingle names. 
The Domestic Exchanges were a little more 
favorable to this center, and the receipts 
from the interior were largely in excess of 
the shipments. The specie imports 
amounted to $280,955, and the specie 
exports to $5,286,628, Of which, however, 
$900,000 should have been credited to the 
previous week. 

Srock Marxet.—The dealings of the 
Stock Exchange for the past week sympa- 
thized with general business in its apathy 
and dullness, and what business was done 
was largely of the scalping order, with the 
fluctuations small and a decided lack of 
enthusiasm. The business of the market 
was confined almost entirely to the room- 
traders as the leading operators were con- 
spicuous by their absence. The sluggish 
and inanimate condition of the market may 
be attributed to the lack of interest mani- 
fested by the outside public in speculation, 
and the hesitation there is on the part of 
the room-traders to deal largely in any of 
the listed stocks. As to what the future 
may be, depends to a very great extent up- 
on the action of the railroads in devising a 
plan to keep each other honest and arriving 
ata basis for the settlement of their diffi- 


culties. The sales of the week were: 
Htgh- Low. Clos 
Sales, est. est. ing- 
April 12th 
Aaams Express.. ...........scesss 22 18236 132 1823 
American Express............... 624 983 97 97 
American Tel. and C, Oo....... 810 «59 BB 69 
Bk. and Mer, Tel. Co.......... 8,800 1274g 127 127% 
Boston Air L. Pf......c00eeeeeeee % 8 sy shy 
Bi, G. BR. B WestRs cc cccccccccces 49 66 66 66 
Canadian South,................ 4,544 513g 60 50K 
Canadian Paeific................ 8,800 523g 51% 658 
Contral PaciGo, .....00.000cce0scce 27698 58%¢ 65% 57k, 
Gis Gic Gs: GRO Biss cocccccccccescss 65 62 6355 
Uhes, and Ohio...... 20 13% 18 13 











Ches. & O. 2d pf.. 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.. 
Chicago and Alton.. 
Ohicago and N. W.... 
Chicago and N. W., pt. 


- 23,200 11644 114% 115 
143g 144 





Chicago, M. and St. P.... 102,525 87 85% 86 
Chicago, M. and St. P. pf 540 «114 = 11836 11835 
Cleve. & Pitts.... eee 800 MMi «6140 «(M4 










Colorado Coal... 
Delaware, L., and W'n 


- & Ws MW 
-168,454 12256 11994 119% 


Del. and Hudson...... - 1,205 10736 1065, 107 
Denverand R. G.... 5,530 19% 18 18 
East Tenn.......... wo 4 #67 7 
East Tennessee, pf.. 300 1255 12 1234 
Evans, & T. H.... 735 (40 40 40 
Illinois Central... . . 160 128% 128% 128% 
Ind., Bloom., and W........... 300 17% «17 17 
Joliet & C.micago..... 0.006000. 60 187) «187~— «187 
Tahar GOSS. ve cicccrccvees.scce 0,772 «99 9136 «(98 
Lake Erie and Western.......... 300 16% «(16% «16% 
Louisville and Nashville........ 4220 473% 463 46% 
Long Teland......sccccessseees+s GHl 76M 75% 764 
Manhattat,......:0.0esseeseeeee 1,900 45 4 45 
Manhattan, Ist pf............... 10 MS =O «(Og 
Maryland GOoal................+ wo Ob 6 b 
BE. ATs GR. De.....00- cccerceees 10 640 40 
Metropolitan. ... 1,232 10 4100 86100 
Michigan Oentral............... 700 «(90 89 8 
Mobile & Obio...,........++.0e0e 70 13 1% 18 
Minn, & St. Louis, pf........... 800 16K «16K Og 
Mutual Un, Tel........c0.c0ss00 oo sig sl 32 
Mo., Kan. and Texas..... 4050 Ws 1K 
POMBIs  .035¢ 5005058 14945 8655 854 
Morris & Easex.... ‘ - 100, 16 , 126, 19% 
WF. GOMRIMES So vs scodsvvcsvessess B10 81% «BIG «BT8E 





N.Y. and New Eng............. 70 . 16 4% 1% 
yp Re EO ere - 5 182 Oo le 
New York, Lack. & W........... 63 Mo 9 

MUS ee Me Wescccsecovvcce: 19,610 21% wg I 
N. Y., L. E., and W. pf., 230 (8 58 58 
em TR A 1006 6 4%—C—<CS<C Hs / 
RY) aa lo 16 16 16 
is Hag Gs OP WP pcnncecessscecece 8% 9% % M% 
We. Wis GMB GE Ta... 000. ccccccee 10 68% C<C MC (iC 
N. Y., Chi. and St. L., pref...... 800 «17% «(lg §=17% 
Pe i ixbar<scnteteyeqsses | i ll 
Nor. & West. pf................. 600 43 4 40 





Rens, and Saratoga.............. 100 145 145 145 
Roch, and Pitts..............000++ 4845 14 12% 12% 
Rock Island...............seeee0++ 2,080 12034 1193 12044 
8 OS! eae 800 2834 2814 283g 
St.Paul & D.pf......ccccccccceee WO & 8 «86 
Cee, TIE GORE, cnsccrccccccsencccee 1,960 463g 4556 46% 
BE Rn BER. Ficccccccccescccssorece 20 «26 6 6 
Bt. L. SB. VW. pl... ccccccccccece 3 «47 46 iT 
Bt. L.& 8. F. ist p ........ 2066 B52 8G (KG «9336 
8 ee re 4635 9136 ig 9614 
St. P. and Omaha................+ 8,650 813g BO 31 
St. P. and Omaha, pf............. 4,877 923% 9014 91 
Texas and Pacific...... ....0.0 977% 19% 18% 18% 
Union Pacific...........2.+.+-+++-291,335 78 69% 7034 
U. 8. EXprens,......-cesscceeesee lw 61 i) § 
Walk, Bt Bs, 08 PB... ccccccececce 3,150 143g 10% 11 
W., St. L., and P., pref........... 12,060 2% 20 «20% 
Welle-Fargo Ex.........0.....0000+ 314 = «tl IM 
Western U. Tel.,...........+ - 62,343 6976 6834 68% 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was very firm as regards prices, 
though the transactions were light. The 
8s advanced 4. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 


Bid. Asked Bid. Asked 
4346, 1891, reg....113%{ 118% Currency 68, °95.129 a 
4398, 1891, coup...113% 18% Currency 68, '96.131 - 
4s, 1002, reg...... 128% 124 Currency 6a, '97.1A83% — 
4s, 1907, coup....123% 124 \Currency 6.13635 
Three per cents.101 — (Currency 6s, '99.138}5 — 


Rattroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
firm during the early dealings of the week, 
but were weaker towatd the close. The 
principal activity was in West Shore 5s, 
which declined #, to 53§. and rallied to 54; 
Northern Pacific Firsts, which advanced 
4, to 102, and New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Firsts, which advanced $, to 109, and 
declined to 108}. The important changes 
were a decline of 2 per cent. in Wabash 
General Mortgage 6s, to 62; 1 per cent. in 
Morris & Essex Firsts, to 189, and 1 per 
cent. in Fort Worth & Denver City Firsts, 
to 70; and an advance of 2 per cent. in 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Incomes, to 
61, and 1} in Lake Erie & Western 6s, to 95. 
Bank StatemMent.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing -House last week was again a 
technically unfavorable exhibit. The 
changes in the averages shuw an expansion 
in loans of $820.500; a goin in specie of 
$1,914,000; a loss in legal-tenders of $2,- 
405,700; an increase in deposits of $383,- 
000, and a contraction in circulation of 
$52,300. The explanation of the large in- 
crease in specie is that one of the banks in 
making its previous return transposed the 
figures showing specie and legal-tender 
holdings. The correction of the error last 
week produced an apparent, but not a real, 
large increase in holdings of specie, The 
movement for the week results in a Joss in 
surplus reserve of $587,450, but the banks 
still hold $3,616,425 in excess of the legal 
requirements. The banks gained $1 192,- 
through the interior movement, but 
lost $2,000,000 through the operations of 
the Sub-Treasury, and $4,250,000 by ex- 
ports of gold. The following table gives 
figures in detail : 


Legal Net 
Banks, Loans, Svecié. Tenaers. Devosits, 
New York... $10,427,000 1,713,800 $867,000 $89,963,u00 
mh’n Co, 8,061.0. 






































9, 
hants’. 7,511,000 00 B47 000 7 ano 
erc . 4% af ‘ 
chanics’ O 1 1,00 1 
Union...... 157,00 400 MLB 0 
merica, 937,900 908,600 56,7 3,146,300 
henix..... 3,01.9,0..0 494, 112,000 578, 
PEA 7,110,200 rT} 825.000 39.),9U0 
rT ‘n’s 8.175.400 891,410 li 2,077,700 
Fuiton 000 $ig.200 112,300 
ical... 14,489,300 3, 855,400 14,736,100 
er, Exeh 10 481,000 0 2,903,000 
‘a § a 100 630 2,596,900 
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N.Y.Ntl Ex. 1,584,500 208,000 297,400 428,700 
Bowery..... 2,043,000 265.400 221,000 1,904,000 
N.Y.County 1,824,600 14.1uy 61lu.800 2.410,900 
r.-Amer... 2,533,000 ) 81,200 191.600 
lod 4,618,100 1,241,000 272,300 5,923,800 
Fifth Ave 491,800 500 70,000 681,100 
anEx. 2,168,600 110,000 180,000 445,000 
Ge’ ante... ,970,200 84,600 289, 2,221,300 
U.S. Natl.. 5,028,100 1,405,300 168,800 5,557,800 
Lincoln N’l 128,000 410,900 244,400 578,500 
GarfieldNat 918,900 29,000 146,800 god 
Fifth Nat... 1,2v0,900 148,800 130,200 1,211, 








Total... ..8348,421,000 04.20 5 20.00 — 
ne, 
Comparisons a114. 000 as ‘Foo $383,000 
Sg Yb en eine See 8 
0. . 

36°105,109 70 

Balanices — weet, eating 2 Apri Sth... 3 bon087 9 

es Srocxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 


























Bid. + Bil. Asked. 
Mechanics’ 158 
America...... --- C4 = ‘Merean tle 
= erchan’ 
Gib @ = jee 
hee mi |M stein tty * 
eC! — 
Commie 1B i |Metropolitan ....132 167 
— |Nassau sees tes -~ 
~ iNew York..." - 
= Ninth National. 120 — 
an rth America. 108 - 
= 110 
ws 1% 
me md National.13% — 
- venth Ward... 110 — 
= tate of NewY'rk.125 — 
— |8t. Nicholas...... 100 
- an ears. - 17 
; ~ United States Nat. 145 . 150 
a — |Wall St. Nat’... 10) 106 
Marine............365 — 











Foreign Exonancge.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull but firm. The 
nominal asking quotations for Sterling are 
$4.884 for 60-day bills and $4.90} for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of $c. to 1c. from the postal fig- 
ures. In Continental Exchange Francs 
were steady at 5.174@5.162 for 60-day bills 
and 5.15@5.142 for checks, and Reich. 
marks at 954@95} for long and 95§@95} 3 for 
short sight. 

The attention of capitalists and investors 
in bonds and stocks of all kinds is particu- 
larly invited to the advertisement of Hatch 
& Foote, which is to be found in another 
column. This eminent banking house 
has been established for nearly twenty 
years. It is widely known for its finan- 
cial strength, while its reputation, in all 
respects, is such as to inspire contidence. 
It is to be observed that Hatch & Fvote buy 
and sell all issues of United States bonds, 
execute orders in stocks and bonds for 
cash, and on a margin; that they allow in- 
terest on deposits, and offer a fist of de- 
sirable investment securities, which will be 
furnished on application, and that they will 
give personal attention to correspondence, 
which is respectfully invited. 





To meet the wants of investors, 
we are giving particular atten- 
tion to the careful selection of 
desirable bonds, that can be 
properly recommended. To make 
such selections for themselves, 
out of the mass of securities 
offered for sale, is to most persons 
not engaged in the business a 
confusing and often a discourag- 
ing task. It is our aim to simplify 
this undertaking for investors, 
and aid their personal judgment 
by offering, from time to time, 
such bonds as seem to us best 
calculated to meet their require- 
ments, with information and par- 
ticulars which they might not be 


able to readily obtain for them- 
selves, 





We are prepared, at any time, 
upon request to do so, to forward 
lists, descriptions and prices of 
the most approved securities to 
be found in the market. 


FISK & HATOH, 
5 Nassau St., New York. 








Hatchéfoote, 
“Bankers. 
Xe NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8. 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits, Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
vite. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchangeon Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ ’ CREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
GRAIN VISIONS IN OHICAGO, ON MAB 
sake POINe, y WO RPECIALTY. 








° size prompt ale os to out-of-town 
. New York re refere’ White & Co,, 8 and 
to rdert Street; Ueteien ¥ Oc 58 Brosdway , 
Henry C. Sone ee iephraipans, corre; 

spondents: Wm. Young & Co.: McDermid, tues & Oni 


5" PER GT.,.NET,T 10 anes eet RS 
a Mi 





Send for circular. 8 i AKEK, Agent, 
— aah Avenue, Mansanole inn, 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KAN #As. 


irst Mortgage Farm Loans, pt pay- 
m3 Y fizchenge. Re = tent om pe: 
posits. Sati sfnction Guarantee rge Ex- 
perience. end for cisculas refer. 


¥.M ‘a * Bas Vamp f N, F. Hart, SL. a, Perkins, Sec, 
Auditor. ' 1C.W. Gillett, Treas. 
N. ¥. Office, 161 Broa way. C.C, Hine & Son, Agents. 


J. H. Merrifield, Pres't. R. M, Sherman, Sec, 


VERMONT LOAN and TRUST. COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS Bearing 8 to 9 per cent. 
Interest net. 

Corresp Solicited 
REFERENCES: 


vermont National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
eople 

Windham Ce. Savings Bank, Newfane, “ 
Vermont Life Tnsurauce Co., Burlington, ‘ - 
Roberts & Roberte, Attorneys, 
Rev. ¥. A. Spencer, Montpelier, 














Hon. J. H, Hasti a Waitsfield 
A. B: Whiigomb, , Jamaica Plains, Seen. 
LE. B. Reed, , Es, Sharon, Connecticut. 





A GOOD MORTGAGE 


is a comfortable security, solid as the mother earth. We 
wee ve jong expertence and can give references all over 
England. Send any amount from $200 upwards, 
Graft with instructions. Interest wi range from 
6to8percent, Satisfaction will be given, 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
___ Bankers and Loan Agents, Topeka, Kansas, 


PER CENT. INTEREST 
BUY ctu oppor peal evar 
TURNER & HASTINGS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS | ®. 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 








Entrance through the Bank. 





Corporations an 
ans, Sheriff, and undertaki 
it is the 


pA JAY lth cow ‘Chicas at the Currency, 


i= : 


OK, te atton ein sae 0 
"Bank, 


a Ex. ren Columbus, O. 


W.VAN ork, 
Al ay ‘DB i ot Lathan, 3 & Co. 
p SLOAR, om, ot Eaghas Assembly, Oswego, 


IAGO Prous, Pres, Cecil Nat. Bank, Port Deposit, 
PALL, ot Am, Bigelow Sel. Se Co, poston, Mass. 


‘Beak 9 nat None Americs. 
ae Bt. is, Mi 
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= FIRST MORTCACE — 


FARM LOANS! 


jovtoang here. Svzer bored hope? Srecese ied 
made t 


ieee 
Ce 
clencymen, amt and West — areeree es 


these investments for ek eight. years past. 
REFERENCES: 


Ev. WM. L. GaGe, D. D. Hartford, Conn. 
os inal, alpaca 


RY. : JOUN W. Ray, Lak City. 
R. JNO. . BUCKLYN, M a ri com » 
First Ne atonal mal Bank. 8 val. wae 
ise Boston. 
All are aaa Pleased wil with m b my inv invest; aS ay eT 
— and a N 
gu tomers, sad sw Neslnth of se ll oo! 
ita” 
E.P.CATES tiiin rome 
PRATT & CONE. 
Absolutelv Safe Investmenty in in first sean. 
news on improved Real Estate in t repidly as 
city of Minneapolis, at reves ot a ae o neta 
income than any other end 
poss cou coted an remit n er 
details giv given on appiivation by letter or in person at 
Best city references limited 
amount a“ 8 per cent, Totes usually on hand. 











mat D. Co: 
Union Nat. ani Balaine, No. 7 feceaa Bt., Room 28. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ew York Oity, 





No Risk; ==" Solid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central I1iinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville [lL 


ORTGAGES 


the Kansas-Missourl 

Loan & Trust Co. 
WYANDOTTE, KANSAS, 

4a CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.48 
















Armour Bros. Banking Co., Bank 
Bank of Kansas Gity, 6 or Citizens’ 
Kansas Cit nd, D, 
jewrense, 

8.Co., Hartt 
A ‘Trust ae nO ees Co., 


lie, Learonworth Univ. wai a wrence, 
LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 


NOS, 32 TO 38 EAST 42D 8T., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS. 
THON. L, JAMES, President. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE. 





THE LAKE SHORE AND ) 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO., & 
TREASURER'S bane St Youn, Mast Cour nas: Devor, 


ras tee pense 
payable. = + ts cap’ 
HUBSDAY, THE ist DAY OF MAY 


For tat purpose aa this divide 4, and also for the 
mo 


d 
BAY nex, "the transfer, books wi 
P. M. on THURSDA 
will be reopened on the mornin, of rea 
day o E. ORCEST 





Bond iGursiwenic 


American Surety Company. 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 


Office, 160 BROADWA Ys, New York. 


Will act aa surety for Officers and Employes of Bank 


h Compan 
Business Houses, and will guarantee the Adelity. pf ba holding postions of “trust, 1 


This Compan will ae. as surety on Bonds required in the Coarts; Bo: 


strators; Guardi- 


he first and only ‘Company organized in the United States devoted exclusively to the business of 


mcaarnoe OF FICERS. 
RICHARD A. ELMER, President. LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President. 
TRUSTEE 


M. W. 060) New York. 


a aes st Et Bn 





Dork of State Me., St, Louis, 












Sisouors 


ai dent ere Boston, 


O<INTEREST | 





STATEMENT OF THE 


~ |EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Lupasr Assets, Jan. 1) 1883........... $45,520,581 .54 
INCOME. 
antennae $10,727,547.96 


UF fret Rotate ne g7en,c0n.08 18,470,001.08 








$50,000, 158.22 
eget cre Aol 
ao a cn gas tbaiitasadis + aevbenbind $3,410,614.97 
Dividends, Surrender Vaines, and An- 

OBLAMLS. «fades « cobudecieh épect ody 2,006,909.94 
Discounted Endowments...........+.. 148,455.75 
Torat Paw, Poricy-HoLpers.........- $6,461,070.66 
Dividend on Ca) — hetasce 6onansoed 66 . 

and mecemiednenctthrete S°  4,010,156.06 
State, yand City Taxes......... 7,000.11 
ToraL DISBURSEMENTS. .............0+ $8,567,008.49 
Ner Casn Assets, Dec. 81, 1888....... $50, 482,249.73 

? ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages. ..........++++++» $13,072,041.20 
New Y 

Equitable 


bay mys he ry Te pres 8,627,515.66 
Cash in Banks Trust Companies, 
BE IBGOTORT. 000 ccccccccccgcccccconces 8,979,908.38 
@Al of ount 
was in it and has been since in- 
Commuted Commiasions............+. 1 15 
SeRom Agents on account of Prem- mene 
pdecdeodbendds Sed) Aides 278,517.14 
. $50,482,249.78 
Mestoet valuoat Stockagnd Rentagver 90,088.58 
a teichanneal pencsncpeccas coes 200 - 
Premiums due and in of col- 
lection ( A ins ‘paid as 
Deferred Promiums......cc0cc 00 
T Assets, Dec. 81, 1883............ 080,581.70 
Tora LIABILITIES, ey aiies valuation ony 
at Four per cent 914,612.44 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 17, 1884. 








Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 





A.THouGa the outlook upon the horizon of 
general business still presents rathera dismal 
and gloomy appearance, the past week has 
witnessed an increased demand and a more 
active movement in the dealings of the dry 
goods market, with the tendency toward 
higher prices on all staple fabrics than has 
been experienced for some time. The home 
trade has been of fair proportions, and the 
various departments have shown improve- 
ment, but the average volume of trade is 
not up to the standard for this season of 
the year. The policy of carrying small 
stocks and buying only sufficient to supply 
actual requirements, which still seems to be 
almost universally in vogue, naturally im- 
parts a slow aspect to the appearance of 
the market. There is, however, a better 
feeling permeating the trade, and some- 
‘hing like the old confidence is being es- 
tablished between the buyer and the 
seller. The weather has been rather too 
cool for the development of an active job- 
bing trade in light Summer fabrics; but a 
very fair distribution of domestics, prints, 
wash fabrics, dress goods, white goods, 
hosiery, etc., was accomplished by most of 
the leading jobbers, retailers from near-by 
sections of the country having appeared in 
the market in considerable force. More 
favorable accounts were received from 
some important distributing points in the 
West and Southwest; and there is every 
reason to believe that jobbers in those sec- 
tions of the country are carrying excep- 
tionally small stocks, which will require 
replenishment in the near future. From 
the Eastern States reports are less satisfac- 
tory, the demand for consumption having 
been greatly checked, in some quarters, by 
the stormy condition of the weather. Al- 
together, there is some improvement in the 
general situation. Wholesale buyers and 
large retailers are less apathetic than of 
late, and are gradually beginning to realize 
the fact that most kinds of merchandise are 
exceedingly cheap at present prices. There 
is, consequently, a better feeling (especially 
in the cotton-goods market), and evidences 
of growing confidence are daily increasing. 
The commission houses report collections 
easy, and retailers are paying up as well as 
could be expected, taking into considera- 
tion the extreme backwardness of the sea- 
son. 

Corron Goops.—There was an irregular 
demand for cotton goods at first hands, but 
a fairly active business was done in some of 
the most staple fabrics. Cotton flannels are 
meeting with increased attention from large 
jobbers and the manufacturing trade, and 
some very good orders (for future delivery) 
are being recorded ‘‘at value” by agents 
representing leading makes. Brown sheet- 
ings and drills are in fair demand, as are 
several kinds of colored cottons, and there 
is not the least pressure on the part of 
agents for the best corporation makes to 
sell at present prices, which are very firm. 
Bleached goods are not active, but popular 
makes are moving in relatively small lots to 
a fair amount, and prices remain firm. Wide 
sheetings and corset jeans are in steady re- 
quest and very firm. 

Print CLotus were in moderate demand, 
and prices continue firm on the basis of 
Shc. for extra 64x64 ‘‘ spots”; but manu- 
facturers are unwilling to make contracts 
for future delivery at these figures. 

Prints.—There is nothing new to report 
about the calico market. Ordinary fancy 
prints remain quiet in first hands; but there 
is a very fair demand for a few specialties, 
as plaid and gingham styles, choice light 
ground fancies, velvet effects, combination 
suitings, and other attractive novelties. 
The supply of indigo-blues is still inade- 
quate to meet the current demand, which 
continues active, and shirtings, grays, and 
furnitures are in steady request. Large 
jobbers are doing a fairly good . package 
trade in ‘‘off-style” fancies, ‘‘ seconds,” 
etc., by means of low prices, and a fair dis- 
tribution of choice fancies, indigo-blues, 

tc., in assorted lots, is reported. 

Grnenams continued in irregular demand 
at first hands; but there was a fair move- 
ment ina few of the most popular dress 
styles, chambrays, seersuckers, ‘‘ Drapers’ 
cloth,” “Toile du Nord,” etc,, and consid- 





erable sales of these and other wash fabrics 
were made by the principal jobbers. 

Drgss Goons have not displayed much 
animation in agents’ hands as regards new 
business; but fair deliveries of worsted, all 
wool and printed cotton fabrics were made 
in execution of back orders, and a fairly 
satisfactory jobbing trade was done in some 
quarters, 

Wooten Goops.—Trade drags slowly 
along in the market for woolen goods; but 
there appears to be no uneasy feeling, 
while the probabilities of a steady demand 
are anticipated in the near future. The re- 
quest has not yet ceased for Spring styles; 
but the best goods of this class can only be 
had in small lots. In some departments of 
general dry goods woolens there was a rel- 
atively fair amount of business. Cloakings 
were receiving increased attention from 
cloak-makers. Spring cloths for ladies’ 
wear were in moderate demand. Jersey 
cloths were doing fairly, but without ani- 
mation. 

Hosiery aNnD UNDERWEAR.—Trade in 
Spring hosiery was light at first hands, 
though with jobbers there was a fair busi- 
ness. Some orders were being had for Fall 
goods by commission houses; but the mar- 
ket, as a whole, was rather quiet. Deliv- 
eries on back orders were progressing as 
before. Trade in heavy underwear con- 
tinued to be irregular and moderate in the 
aggregate. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

There was more looking around after 
bargains, both on the part of jobbers and 
retailers, and some good-sized lots were 
(lisposed of. Cashmeres and shoodas were 
taken more freely than of late, and silks 
were more steady than before. The de- 
mand is increasing for colored gros grains, 
while some other styles are now selling at 
the prices asked some time ago. Fine cot- 
ton goods and white dress materials, includ- 
ing robes, were in considerable request, 
and there was the usual current demand 
for laces and embroideries. Calls for assort- 
ments are beginning to be more pronounced, 
and expectations are, consequently, more 
sanguine as to the probable drift of trade, 
through the remainder of the season. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1884. 1883, 
Entered at the port........... $2,086,483 $1,840,973 
Thrown on the market....... 2,106,324 1,821,143 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 41,258,507 42,645,427 
‘Thrown on the market.,..... 40,184,001 42,575,221 








CARPETS. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


THIS WEEK. 
500 PIECES FINE SAXONY VELVETS 
AT $1.25 PER YARD, 
500 PIECES BEST BODY BRUSSELS (NEW 
STYLES) AT $1.25 PER YARD. 
1,000 PIECES BEST TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
AT 75c. PER YARD. 
200 DIFFERENT PATTERNS, All-WOOL IN- 
GRAINS AT 75c, PER YARD, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
_ Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 








sill I 


] 
Warner Bros. Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corset. This 


ed pny but three years, 
but it has pat pote the largest sale ever 
attained by any corset. Its merits are best proven 


by the fact that more than forty imitations have 
been put upon the market to sell upon the reputa- 
tion of by Coraline. 

Ask for Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corset, and be 
sure the name “ WaRNER Bros.” is on the box, 

We also make the following corsets boned with 
Coraline: Health, Model Moulded, Nursing, Flext- 
ble Hip, ‘Abdominal and Misses,. 


Price from $1 up. 
For SaLe BY LEADING MERHANTS EVERYWHERS. 


Avoid all imitations, Be sure our name 
te on the bow. 


WARNER BROS., 
858 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


~ 





RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


OUR & DEPARTMENTS NOW abound with 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


IN QUALITIES EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND AT 
PRICES THAT WE GUARANTEE WILL SHOW a 
MATERIAL SAVING. 


STRAW GOODS. 


FANCY STRAW TUSCANS AND TWIST BRAID 
SMALL BONNETS, 85c., 45c., 65c, 

FANCY GOLD AND SILVER CROWN, SHIRRED 
VELVET FRONTS, {N THE LILY AN]) VENUS 
SMALL BONNETS, 98c.; worth $1.75. 

ENGLISH MILANS IN COLORS TO MATCH 
DRESS GOODS, 95 CENTS; REAL VALUE 81.75. 

Black Milans, Newest Shapes, 45c. 

Satin Braids and Belgian Split Straws, $1.25, $1.38, 
$1.50, 1,75. 

Fine Eastern Dunstables, 80c,, buc., 65c. New Colors 
and Shapes. 


Trimmed Millinery. 


Possibly 1,000 Chapeaux, Trimmed Artistically and 
Equal tc the Finest in Parisian and Home Trimmed, 
and yet no TWO EXACTLY ALIKE, and at prices that 
will show a saving of at least one-third of what is 
usually PAID FOR HEAD GEAR. 


PARASOLS. 


in changeable, Lace-Trimmed and plain Satins, also 
in Lace Covers, The Seamless and The Crusoe, 


DRESS GOODS. 


44.INCH DRAP D’ SOLEIL, OTTOMANS AND VEL- 
OURS, AT $1.00 PER YARD, 

44-INCH PURE WOOL COUPURES, 8c. 

4-JNOH PURE WOOL TRICOTINES, 75c, 

4-INCH PURE WOOL DRAP D' HINDON AND 
PRUNELLAS, 60c, 

44-INCH JACQUARD COMBINATION SUITINGS. 
PURE WOOL, NEWEST STYLES AT 80c, REGULAR 
PRICE, 61,00, 

FRENCH PIN-HEAD CHECKS, PURE WOOL, Sic. 

GERMAN PLAIDS, WOOL FILLED, 2éc, 


COMPLETE LINES 


IN NUN'S VEILINGS, FOULE CLOTHS, SILK 
GRENADINES, IN PLAIN AND VELVET EM- 
BOSSED, WOOL DAMASSES, VENETIANS, AND 
CARMELITES, ETO, 


Ladies and Misses Costumes and Wraps. 

Lace Curtains, Handkerchiefs, Laces, etc. 

Hosiery, Jerseys, Trimmings, Fringes, and whatever 
else one can possibly need for Dress or Home Orna- 
mentation. 


Our Fashion Magazine 


gives a complete detail list of all articles for sale in our 
Establishment, the prices being affixed to each item, 
Out of town residents should certainly have a copy 
of this book. 6c, per annum, or léc, single copy. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONG, 


809, 311, 318, to 821 Grand Street 
56, 58, GU, to 70 Allen; 59, 61, 63, 65 Orchard 
Street, N. Y. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 








WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE 
LADIES TO OUR 


TAILOR MADE 
CLOTH SUITS, 


WHICH ARE NOW SO POPULAR, AND WHICH 
WILL BE WORN 80 GENERALLY THE COMING 
SEASUN. OUR TWO LEADING PRICES WILL BE 


$19.99 and $23,99 


THEY ARE MANUFACTURED BY MEN TAILORS 
IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND THE STYLE AND 
FINISH CANNOT BE EXCELLED. MATERIALS 
ARE WARRANTED ALL WOOL, AND ARE IN ALL 
THE LEADING SHADES. 





WE GUARANTEE THAT OUR PRICES ARE BE- 
LOW ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





IN OUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


SILKS 
DRESS GOODS 


WE ARE SHOWING NEW SPRING FABRICS, AND 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ee ete 








Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO., 


have just received a complete 
line of Arabian, Colbert and 
Louis XVI. styles of 


LACE CURTAINS, 


with sash curtains to match, in 
very artistic designs. Also, a 
number of new effects in Ma- 
dras, Crete and Cabul curtains, 
as well as a great variety of 
Tamboured Lace, Tamboured 
Muslin Applique and Notting- 
ham lace curtains. 

Special attention is invited to 
a complete assortment of single 
and double-faced Jute velour, 
Turcoman, and plush-embroid- 
ered 


CURTAINS 
anp PORTIERES. 


Table and Piano Covers in 
all kinds of fabrics and designs, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS 
in Silk and Mohair Plushes, Ve- 
lours, Raw Silks, and Tapes- 
tries. 

Double and single width cre- 
tonnes and momie cloth in all 
colorings. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th Street, 
New York City. 





Freeman, Gillies & Co., 


20 WEST 14TH STREET, 
Between 5th aud 6th Avenues, 
Designers and Manufacturers ot 


FINE FURNITURE, 


Offer their entire stock of 


FURNITURE 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


On account of Pemovel ABOUT MAY Wy - 1884 
to their New be dings, gs, Nea, 3S and 7 We est 23d 
Street (op: 

Buyers o woe} can eave f Tom 25 to 40 per cent. 
by callin ons us ep d comparing prices poe purchase 
ing elsewhe: We have no ust esirable stock, all our 
goods being “made ‘trom latest designs. 


IMPORTANT 
CARPET BUYERS. 


Our Spring Stock is Now Complete. 


Reduction of 20 per cent. 


150 Rolls Royal Wilton. 

260 Rolls Best Body Brussels 
160 Rolls Best Moquette. 

300 Rolls Best Velvet. 

350 Rolls Best Tapestry Brussels. 
260 Rolls All-Wool Ingrain. 


Intending purchasers should avail them- 
selvesof this opportunity to buy the best qual- 
ity of Carpets at extremely Low Prices. 


Canton Mattings, Druggets, Rugs, Oil- 
Cloths, &c., 
In great variety, can be purchased from us at 
LOWEST COST. 


ORDERS EXECUTED IN CITY OR COUN- 
TRY AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 


JOHN AND JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
40 and 42 West 14th Street 
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CARPETS 


NEW SPRING STOCK, ALL THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES. ELEGANT MOQUETTES AT 
#1.25 PER YARD; 150 ROLLS FINE VEL- 
VETS AT $1.15 PER YARD; ALSO LARGE 
LINES OF INGRAINS, 3-PLYS, TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, BODY BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, AND WILTONS AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 


FURNITURE 


50 HANDSOME ASH CHAMBER SUITES AT 
#25. 50 HANDSOME BLACK WALNUT CHAM- 
BER SUITES AT $30. 

IMMENSE LINES OF ALL KINDS OF EL- 
EGANT FURNITURE, MADE ONLY BY THE 
BEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE COUNTRY. 
EVERY ARTICLE FULLY GUARANTEED, IN- 
CLUDING PARLOR, LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
AND DINING SUITES. AS THIS STOCK IS 
ENTIRELY NEW, BEING PURCHASED SINCE 
‘THE UNPARALLELED REDUCTION or LAST 
FALL, WE CAN OFFER INDUCEMENTS IN 
STYLES AND PRICE SUCH AS NO OTHER 
HOUSE IN THE TRADE CAN POSSIBLY DO. 

LIBERAL TERMS FOR WHOLE HOUSE, 
HOTELS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


DAU SS LEY, 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR Haak 















MAD" SUE S CORSET. 


Was cons d under the 
tion cf a leading Ay A York Phy. oe, 
sician, expressly to obviate the 
debilitating effects of otherCor- 
sets, It rolievesthedelicateand 
vita) female organs of injurious 
pressure, affording such perfect 
ease & freedom ofactionins 

jandallother positions as toleave 
the Wearer almost unconscious of the 






$ its merits, y 
ts pasate formed busts, ° 
with patent distenders, give 
the outlines ofa perfect devele 
opmentand graceful figure, 





Samples matiled for $ 1.50, 
LASY AGENTS WANTED. 








HOTELS, ETC. 


p's el 





Dare 





‘es Wt 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


fhis well-known and favorably-located Hotel 
at the Great Winter Resort of the Country is 
First Class in all its appointments. A description 
of the Hotel with a brief guide to the pov will 
be sent on application. Board by the month 
according to location of rooms. 


0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor, 
late of _Thousand Island House. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


large and popular hotel M 
under our management. Wer have ‘made "ex aioe 


chi and im: 
and refurnishing tho Ghee tones zeawcceating, peinting 


T. ROESSL 
188 LE, SON & CO., 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, 


WINTER RESORTS. 


SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 

th and pleasure resort 
Yew Y: 1 trains each way dally; Se | 
Se eg ee gt 
feces electric wing teri steam wa . eleva- 


nates taekestes 
Eee ie, Ser wecctane pe ag 

















Weekly Blarket Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[For the Week ending Friday, April 11th, 1884.) 








Good, ee Cho: 71 @18 
Rio, i ” 108... .0 
tos, Choice to Best...........+.+: 10%@104¢ 
i dkeratescoumenss ds coseede een’ 14 
RG cc ncccrnedconstapes.ecereartn 21 @22 
PD. co ccc cs seccbvccscdebectete 9@13 
TMGUIGFEG. 6b 0 cis ed csicicccs sored cddde’ 934@13 
TEA. 
DB asses viinidhove diubieseaseuses 
Young HyGee. .. ccc cccowsicscesepceces 16 @60 
—— i718 @45 
Guampowder, ....000 cece coccccecccese 16 @65 
Ml atcooscensenseseusecnnsacess 18 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime..........--- Ke @ 5 9-16 
Harp.—Cut Loaf....... asivvevudesve 1%@ 
jhed...... Bb wSSEN ess saee 1%@ — 
DOERR. a cexeoucagecses 200 1%@ — 
GRANULATED 
Wuire.—standard A 
Extra © 
YELLOw.—Coffee C 
Bro 
Oui ch. Meade oo ce +c cdsaede Gn bettered 
“Refined 
“ Gi 
Powto-Bae sss. visicccccecevccsccespes 
New Orleans 
George’s Cod @ 600 
Grand Bank 850 @ 400 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mags........+. —— @ 15 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... —— @ 11 00 
Herring, per DOX..........++0 —14@ — 4 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Four: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .@2 10 @#4 50 
No, 2 beer ie Tc Piel 225 @27170 
Superfine , STEELE 55 @ 2 80 
Ohio, Ind., he, Ill., Super- 
fine Winter Sian oweress @ 3 20 
State Extra brands........ @ 3 36 
Western Sprin, ing Wheat, ext’a 3 30 @ 8 40 
——— Bl bss eines @ 4 50 
Bpring W WwW yp Magy 540 @ 6 50 
oice Spring 
Wheat, ee 840 @ 8 50 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
TS Ser Pee 80 @515 
O. Round Hoo: Ex. (ship’g), 330 @ 5 BU 
White Wheat O, & Ind.) 3 60 @ 4 50 
St. Louis, Single = eee 470 @4175 
St. Louis, Double, “ .... 500 @ 5 50 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 90 @ 5 25 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 50 @ 7 10 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 30 @ 6 25 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
ee PT rete ort oe 525 @ 5 60 
| Serr ee 570 @ 6 20 
Fancey...cccce sececcce «i.. 400 @ 56 00 
Rye Fiovur: 
Pe ssiscncesspancheceur 235 @ 2 50 
PD covnccneees odie - 345 @ 8 60 
275 @ 2 8 
340 @— — 
+800 @ 8 20 
Nominal 
“ 
... 101 @ 1 02% 
— 544¢@— 60 
_ ominal 
_Wiite, Seiiaidepkecssivced _ ad 
—— @— 42 
—43 @— 44% 
_— — @— — 
ae Sars te —— @1N%% 
— 64445@— 65 
Mediums....... my ieee 245 @ 250 
'270 @2%75 
245 @ 2 55 
Green, prime, # bush....... — @1 30 
Southerr Black Hye, # a 
| RD “a @ 3 50 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
ee #15 75 @816 00 
xtra Prime.........006 1575 @ 16 00 
Clear Back..... weceeveee 18 50 @ 19 50 
EE vcccccceveasgncnet 18 00 @ 19 00 
Bacon 
— and Short Clear, 
alf and half........ —- @- — 
TB: 
Smoked Hams...........—18 @ — 13% 
Smoked Shoulders.......—-— @— 9% 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 ne) 
Bran, 40 Ibe... ......s000 3 @e 8% 
Shorts, 60 Iba.. ..-.+..-++ 80 @ 85 
Middling, 30 to 100 Ibs... 9 @ 105 
8 i ccaeneeetes OO in oan 
Rye Feed .........+.- ée0%0 99 @ — 9% 
Screenings.........esee0++ 50 @ 80 
Oil Meal, per ton......... - 300 @ 36 00 
Cotton Meal, per ton.. 2650 @ 27 00 


HAY AND STRAW 


Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs @ —95 @B 1 00 


Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ “ 4. —8 @ 





Hay, Clover ae @ — 55 
Straw. No.1,Rye “ “ —65 @— 70 
Straw, No,2ttye “ —50 @ — 55 

W, “ “ —50 @ — 55 

COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 

Creamery, giaiece i a a 81@34 
Half-firkin tubs... vescsesss se /25@84 
Welsh tubs r 





ot ~~ waver satboeabenene: | 





No.8/medium“  “ "., 10 @ — 80 
Hay, clover mixed “ 4... —65 @— 70 
Hay, Shipping, sau —% @ — 60 


Steam rendered, tierce.. — @ 9% 
i iebetnie ts a aad dhe qi an @ 10 00 
WU os cece snheren cohen —-— @ 98 








Jersey, single bbls, per ~y~" ety SAP —- @— 
State and Penn., fresh laid...... 17. @ 11% 
Western, fresh-laid............ 000 17 @— 
ee RT PR rer —- @-— 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, prime, large....... ... —-15 @— — 
Capons........ bibiaesesnesenel --20 @— 
MEN. Sadci0c ecevcecstbesebes —18 @— 19 
WOW sos obits e tices o ovnidsowcesed —15 @— 18 
VEGETABLES, 
Green Peas, Southern, per crate. 1 00 @ 2 00 
Cabbage, choice, per 10U......... 6 00 @12 L0 
Potatoes, rmuda, per bbl...... 7 00 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, per bbl,...... aeenesones — 15 @ 1 25 
Sweet poh redo 1 Re 8 50 @ 3 75 
Turnips, Russia L, {., per bbl.... 1 560 @ 1 75 
Onions, White, per elena 1 25 @ 1 50 
Onions, Yellow.........-+++++.+ 100 @ 1 2% 
Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl.. 2 50 @ 8 00 
Asparagus, Southern, p’ r bch... — 25 @— 65 
Tomatoes, Florida, per crate.... 3 00 @ 5 00 
vOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Strawberries, per qt......... — 20 @— 40 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl...... 3 00 @4 25 
‘* Greenings, per bbl....... 350 @ 4 00 
‘* Inferior, per bbl... --- 225 @2 75 
Florida Oranges, per case. . ... 350 @ 4 50 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’ d. 


= ON" a li Sepia 9%@ 10 

Pecans, per Ib.......... . 

Hickory Nuts, per bush 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUaT. 


CATTLE MARKET, 
Beeves, City dressed...... .... ‘ 
Live Calves, poor to good.. 

“ "buttermilk fed. 





Shee , common and prime.. 
Yoarting Lamas, .....cccccsec.ce 
he See 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed eel 28 @385 
) WE ae 26 @27 
“ Coarse and al ee @238 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
TE) lst she sade Rnsicees s6bin 35 @40 
N. Pa Mich and Ind., oS eae 40 @45 
ee 35 @40 
” # * common...... 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 es 
ps - ft KXK. ee 
ras «Nek. 88 a 
bad “ ‘** common,. ..30 @%4 
Burry at value. 








Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... $42 00 00 
Listers’ Stand. Su: hosphate 37 00 00 


(Cijpccuntetoatey of 5 tons 


r more, ) 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 88 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Su 


634 @7 for 





& OO, 











Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 00 
“ U. 8. Phosphate........ 29.00 @31 00 
‘* Ground Bone........... 81 00 @33 50 
ed DEIN sca 0 ccs 29 00 @31 50 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 00 
‘* Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @85 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent. of above prices. ) 
Baker’ 8 Potato Fertilizer Jeeveces 47 50 
bee ET 47 50 
* Gobeeen | .., vescecee 48 50 
as houphete Fertilisee 4 40 00 
o Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 
Homsotend B peng n 
juperp! 
ead Hohaco Carbon Seep 40 00 
a an Garbo, W Works) 60 00 
m Wo 
— Raw Thaw Home Fic 
(Mic Carbon Works) 45 00 
Ear!’s Super ne pscreeyes 60 00 
** Horsefoot Guano......... 80 00 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 86 00 
+ eer: ~ mar Superphos- 
pedeubeodoved oe 82 00 
ag Annan Phosphate..... 27 00 
“ id Phosphate........ es 25 00 
“ Palveriued @, 20 00 


hate ee « 35 60@87 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Do ° 
IDB. Seesesses 25 00 
Baugh’s e 
SOE POU. «20000 cccccce 80 00 
sam = Warranted 
eal, . are 88 00@385 00 
Baugh’s ) per 
ae ++e+-29 00 @81 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 00 
Guano, Peruv’ nen 70 P. ©.68 00 @70 00 
50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or p ~ Sind 
os goatee & fi Gteedelseed $$ E+ 
ne, average...... 
” Giosolved, high grade......— — @37 00 
German Potash Kainit, 
rr 71% @7%6 
» per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
100 ibs, cargo lots.......... e — 
Sulphate of Ammonia, ibs.— — 65 
ad oy unit........ —— . 12: 
ASHES.— lame! 44@5 ‘cents for Pot and 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types, “ Strong Slat” Cheoeg, Printing 
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Iusurauce, 
A CASE OF DISSATISFACTION. 


Tue following letters, which state an 
actual and practical case, are printed here 
because they have practical interest for 
others : 





Kryeman, O., March Sist, 1884. 
Eprtor Insurance Department, New Yorx In- 
DEPENDENT. 

Sir:—The first of this letter is a copy of a 
printed circular that we have. The next is a 
copy of a letter from L. OC. Lawton. 

(Copy of printed circular.] 
Grorce W. Hix, Pres. 
Joun 8. Wrison, Sec’y and Treas. 
American Lire Insurance Company, 
Waunot Street, 8. E. Conner Fourts, 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan, 24th, 1884, 
To PoLicyHoLpers Resrpine iN Onto: 

This company has discontinued its agencies 
and business in Ohio, and desires to close up its 
policies in that state upon equitable terms. 

Mr. L. ©. Lawton, 222 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, has authority to conduct negotia- 
tions, to state the sums that will be allowed for 
the policies and to make full settlement, for the 
same, It has been arranged that every policy- 
holder shall have the opportanity to transfer his 
insurance to any responsible company, on satis- 
factory terms to himself, if he so desires ; or, if 
not insurable, to surrender his policy for the 
cash value which Mr. Lawton is authorized to 
pay. Groner W. Hit, President. 

222 West Fourrs Struet, 
Crvotmrwati, O., March 5th, iss. 
Lyman P, Anprews, Esq., Kinsman, 0. 

Dear Sir:—Your favors of Feb, 17th and March 
8d received. In reply, I beg to state that the 
American Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia will pay you for the surrender of your policy 
9,147 in that company, the sum of $433.90 as 
follows : 

Return of your premium note held by 





Eee POET T Torr rT ««® 186 00 
Eotsoens oF note... ... oat sanhemeianieniand 6 80 
feta bp Pied 4 300000 04560000000 1 
$433 90 


Yours, very respectfully, 
L, O. Lawrtom, R. 


The aforesaid policy was taken in 1864, twenty 
years ago, and the payments have been made 
annually, $68 each. We think the sum named 
by L. C, Lawton to be very much short of an 
EQUITABLE settlement, 

Will you please tell us what is the present 
worth of the policy? Can we compel the com- 
pany to settle now if we wish to do so ? 

How much can we collect of the company at 
this time? 

Can the company compel us to settle now and 
on their own terms? L. P. ANDREWS, 

Per J, E. ANDREWS. 


Replying to a note inquiring the amount 
of the policy, age of the insured, and how 
much is deemed by the complainant an 
equitable value, Mr. Andrews writes: 

Kixeman, O., April 4th, 1884, 
Tux INDEPENDENT: 

The amount of the policy, $2,000. The policy 
was issued in 1864, Premium, $68 per year. 
The age of the insured when policy was taken 
was 42 years. We think that an equitable settle- 
ment would necessitate the return of the pre- 
mium notes and the full amount of cash that has 
been paid to the company, 

If we cannot get the aforesaid amount, we 
would settle for the return of premium notes, 
$136, together with $1,000 cash. You did not 
tell what the real value of the policy is in your 
letter, The annual payment is due on the 27th 
day of April. The insured is past the age in- 
surable, I believe, Respectfully, 

L. P. Anprews, 
Per J, BE. AnpREws. 

In the first place, a life insurance policy 
is a simple contract by which A agrees that, 
in consideration of stipulated payments pe- 
riodically by B, he will pay a stated sum at 
B's death; if the number of payments is 
limited, or if the contract is to mature after 
a fixed term, the conditions are modified, 
but not the essence. If A fails in any of 
his payments, the whole contract vanishes. 
That was the case once; but by con- 
cessions made by companies and by stat- 
utes here and there a ‘‘non-forfeiture” 
provision has been generally introduced; 
similarly, stipulations for a surrender value 
at successive dates are inserted in some 
policies. But the company has no power 
to terminate a policy while it is runniag, 
except on failure to pay premium, in any 
case that we know of. Such a contract 
could be written, and might be sustained 
as valid—as it ought to be, if intelligently 
enter2d into—but hardly anybody cg 
knowingly accept such a contract.’ The 





option in the matter rests with the policy 
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holder. He may stop (é.¢., ‘‘settle”) by 
ceasing to pay; but the other party can do 
nothing. 

Mr. Andrews, like the majority of per- 
sons who propound inquiries in specific 
life insurance cases, omitted all the facts, 
which had to be asked and obtained from 
him as the first step in reply. This is as if 
one should say to a physician: ‘‘ A man ts 
sick in my house. What shall I give him?” 
The policy should state its own conditions; 
but, unless it so stipulates (which is un- 
likely), and supposing it to be the ordinary 
form of continuing ‘‘life” policy, he can- 
not compel a settlement, or ‘‘ collect of the 
company at this time” a single cent, for the 
same reason precisely that you cannot col- 
lect anything of the maker of a note before 
it is due. You may make any offer of your 
own, or accept any offer of his, as you 
please; but nothing can be demanded, not 
even a discount at any rate, however se- 
vere. Hence no policyholder can say to 
the company, by right and authority, ‘‘I 
want to discontinue; pay me,” unless the 
policy stipulates so, and thus binds the is- 
suer. He may ask, as thousands do ask, 
for an offer to purchase; and he may be 
dissatisfied with the offer, as thousands 
more or less are, when he gets it; but he 
has no right to demand anything, or to 
criticise the offer, unless there is a stip- 
ulation at the beginning. His right is to 
continue. If he is not pleased with the 
rate of the discount he has the option to 
let the ‘‘ note” run. 

On the other hand, no more can a com- 
pany compel payment now, at any rate of 
discount; it may show, or its facts of con- 
dition may have publicly shown, that its 
contracts are worth more now than they are 
likely to be hereafter, and so expediency 
may urge acceptance of proposals of com- 
promise; but it has no power to enforce such 
compromise. No company can shake off its 
obligations; thus, so Jong as the policy- 
holder abides by his side of the contract, 
refusal to receive renewal premiums 
would make no difference, if proof of their 
tender at the proper time were shown. So 
long, at least, asa company exists as a cor- 
poration, it cannot, as a legal proposition, 
rub out or impair its own contracts. Hence 
the company in question, while at liberty 
to withdraw from active business anywhere 
or everywhere, cannot ‘‘close up its poli- 
cies,” or any one of them, except upon 
such ‘equitable terms” as the holders 
choose. 

The *‘ note” part of Mr. Andrews’s policy 
does not seem to trouble him particularly ; 
but many have been troubled thus. The 
‘* note” plan, now happily almost out of 
use, founded great misapprehension and 
trouble by leading people to believe they 
were getting insurance for much less than 
the fact. The notes ‘‘ would take care of 
themselves,” etc., which they did by re- 
appearing at last, in many cases, most un- 
expectedly and unpleasantly. The “ half- 
note” plan, like the assessment plan of to- 
day, was good in practice only for those 
who died early. It united—still like the 
assessment plan, we may add—two things 
which ought not to be put together; an in- 
creasing payment and a decreasing insur- 
ance, because interest a _hecessarily 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 








raised the fermer and accumulating notes 
decreased the latter. Still like the assess- 
ment plan, this ‘‘half-note”’ plan’ encour- 
aged, and stood practically upon, the mis- 
chievous fallacy that insurance can be 
bought without paying forit. A given policy 
costs $100. If $50 cash and a $50 note are 
given, the deferred $50 is the same, to both 
sides, as any loan. Mr. Andrews’s $136 
of notes represents $136 he has borrowed 
out of the company’s funds. 


Mr. Andrews has paid twenty premiums 
of $68—$1,860. The company offers him 
$483.90 cash. Mr. Andrews and his friends 
think this very far short of equitable value. 
They think the entire cash paid should be 
returned and the loans canceled, but would 
accept $1,000 cash. We are informed by 
the actuary of a company neato us, that 
in his company the surrender value of a 
$2,000 ordinary life policy issued at 42, and 
having run 20 years, would be about $470, 
which is not widely although considerably 
different from that offered by the American. 
Now the claim of Mr. Andrews is simply 
absurd. He would like returned all he 
has paid in, leaving only the interest earn- 
ings. He would make the company, now, 
a savings bank, except as to interest. Why 
did he not make the company a savings 
bank at the beginning, and thus secure 
interest and principal both, as well as the 
right to withdraw at pleasure? He wanted 
insurance; he wanted the right to with- 
draw from the savings bank very much 
more than he ever put in. He got that 
right. Did he expect to get it with- 
out paying for it? Mr. Andrews has 
been engaged in living for the past 20 
years. But others have been engaged 
in dying. Somebody would have had 
to make up $2,000, less $68, for Mr. An- 
drews if he had died in the year 1864; who 
has been making up amounts similarly for 
the members who have died? If he could 
have walked off at any time, or could now 
do so, with all he had put in, so could 
everybody else; where would the insur- 
ance be if there were no cohesion—just as 
ts actually the fact with his assessment scheme 
—except voluntary continuance without 
penalty? Mr. Andrews supposes himself 
now uninsurable, and properly wishes to 
stayin. But if the gate were left wide 
open for departure, and if the strong 
should get tired and march out, carrying 
with them their share, according to Mr. 
Andrews’s idea, where would the insurance 
come in? 

This is an old matter. Thousands of dis- 
satisfied people have scolded, and written 
to the newspapers, and infected all their 
acquaintances with prejudice against life 
insurance, because the men in charge of 
companies refused to upset the contract 
and pull out the foundation stone by letting 
one and another march away with what 
equitably belongs to the rest. The trouble 
is that when our own ox is gored it is so 
hard to see the application of principles that 
are perfectly clear so long as they are to 
settle the cases of other people. Hence, 
this matter has te be explained all over 
again frequently; and we think it likely 
that Mr. Andrews—who is a type of a large 
class, although a real Berson—would have 


his own case had been presented to him 
as somebody's else; He would leaye the 
interest. Does he rely for this (possibly) 
upon ‘the demonstration we have hereto- 
fore given that ‘‘life insurance, kept up, 
costs on the average not more than the use 


of the money”? The two little words, 
‘kept up,” must not be omitted, as they 
are the foundation of the proposition. 

If Mr. Andrews is really uninsurable, ob- 
viously his policy is the nearer maturity, 
and discount on it should be the less; the 
company’s desire to close out its Ohio poli- 
cies also makes them worth more to buy ; and 
both these considerations should apply in 
reaching equitable value. Apparently, that 
offered him is somewhat below such value, 
and probably the best thing for him will be 
a compliance with the offer to transfer ‘‘ on 
satisfactory terms to himself.” 





INSURANCE. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Pg 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


ASL 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1882.. .. 82,565 141 141 29 20 


B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Prewt and Nec’y 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., + « President. 


In this 0 licy- 
Aalders kewe? the Eaest- 
tage over those ofallother 


















OFr¥iIce, CoAL AND IRON 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Corner jew Church and Court- 
land Streets, New York, 
— cor TINENTAL 


LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE toe 


OF HARTFORD 





LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


BRBOEB.. 0 sco ccccccccccvccccccccsesccees $16,901,943 27 
PAhabilities..........ccceccccccccccees 14,.327.928 23 
Total Surplus...............+-+ $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48, 


york SURiry, ECONOMICAL CAN KGHMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THe 1 THe INSU 
AU Forms of Life and id Endowment Polrcies Issued 
C. P, FRALEIGH, Soret 2. SREAS, Senge. 
EO. 41, BURFORD, Actuary 


MANHATTAN LIFE TUSURANGE C0 


No. 156 and 158. BROADWAY 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


KES. 
President, ENE a feoy 
Recrevn Vices Pree, ks. 




















Corn. -— he. i BK. e. 

ASSETS, Retnaryo a. Bins 
$2,447,722.19. a Pie = the = a sides tab 
SURPLUS, thirty-fou ann report -08' 

$403.619.77. sakes gives evidence of iy of fh iin ina 

JA8. 8. PARSONS $4,086, 
: maegetgneabiarny went 
A . vane elaime not yet due, reported 4 claima, 5 d dividen as, 
reserve on 

BR Bescuss surplus of of nearly two two and a quarter ain 
ucrease in aseets over last year is ° 
PROMPT. LIBERAL. 





LIFE AND 





avickly seen the fallacy of his Position, if 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





~ PROVIDENT 


TRUST Cd.,, 


OF PHILADELPAIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN or ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT 48 AGENTS. , Apply tothe C to the a 








Sixty-First Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the we on the Ist “ of January, 1884. 


ee oo occ ccccbicccccccccccccundhe studs AMiets iiedveuce ae pdeseDcdibcesssents pheKoduebindsanssdsapeseghicage.0 oben $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums................. enatiocssaxe Rodssepesens Manbbnrenssaaernnans teanineh ae peduaronidoestivenamieral 2,497,634 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims.................. pan Yo ee, Sa. Bere SAE: CE CN EM Oe | 327,877 04 
VUE DPI scion sin ceidesnccdes cose eke MWe Cocedsccbectboscedegecceessesocce sWaiecBecd nile cacddiens lm Gatitied, Leckaubiruradeua one 1,667,240 07 

CMBR ABBE TB. ..... coccceccccccccccccccess Sinseaeeeaeeeseageseeeeeceseseeeeeeaeeeee seen teseeeeceeeeeeees utbeanememas wana $7,492,751 11 


A so. cs pernaeel edekekatines 


Total.. 


W. B: ABEEBG, | ace’t seo’s, 


OOOO Ree eee eee eee teense 


eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee errr) 


eee eee PC eee Cee CeCe eC eee cee eee 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held In the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire insurance: 


CHC CHOP HER EEE RRR EEE RHEE EES EH EEE HERES E ER HEE EEH EEE ET HEHEHE HEE HEHEHE EEE ESOS 


$108,048 52 | State Bonds (market value) 


1,172,152 44 
3,945,620 00 
1,519,055 00 Real Esta 


eee eee ee esas eee 








SOOO eee tweet eee eter eee eeee® 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 


9OBO,ZSE .TE)ew oo cccccveccccsccccscces . 


Interest due on Ist January, 1884 
Premiums Uncollected and in 





4. H, WASHBURN, Secretary. 


D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee es 


we segsereccesesereresee eocceee sarees $7,492,751 11 





+e Bee ee eters 


$20,000 00 
426,650 e 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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April 17, 1884.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of Mew York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
TAberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 








SPROLAL FEATURES. 
um i 
6 wotection of lif + — 
ments me es ‘Qocue, a 


piesa for 
they were 4 


=— three years after death 


Claims detiars | 
= any cause, 


incontesta 


Ww. D. 


HARRAH, 
Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Your, JANUARY HTH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter qf the Com 
my, submit the following Statement of ile 
affaires on the 81st December, 1888. 


Premiums on plozine Risks from i Jau- 








uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1883...... 4,168,953 10 
ums on Polistes not aie off Ist 

QUAY, TEED. .cccccccccccccccccccccccees 1,589,282 53 

Total Marine Premiums. . $5,708,185 68 





Premiums marked off fom is Ist 5 Senuary 
1883, to Slst December, 


Lace gy* Cusine Ge came, aon 


The Company has the follow following Assets, 


United | pies and State pe How Lost 98,606,795 00 
Lone secu tg ody Biock ando and fo + 1,956,500 00 
ims mo tie Company. = 


Prenulum taeda ‘and Bilis Keceivabie.... 


1,588,306 
AER ED RR ccccccccvcccccccescoccccccccecs 835,710 68 
BE icscccocececcccscesesemescsse $12,972,812 47 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

Adividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Sist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


DENN oa HORACE OAT, og 
Gah MOOR rita) H LEMOYNE, P 
Cian ES H. 


DAvipia futons 
GORDON v nr ES D FOREST, 
is, LLiAM Buyer ~~. 


THOS. iB CODDI GTO 
HORAC URBER, 


RED Bbw i. WEBB, x canis oo 
CHARLES P: BURDETT, H. MACY, 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





Orricrs, ew York, 100 Broadwa: 

Continental {Broo tague 
Buildings: 7B cor roo gura and M a ™ 
Reserve for reinsurance........ - 775,820 69 
Reserve for all other claims... 40,324 On 
Capital paid in in Cash... .....,. 1,000,000 OU 
fC PRI 1,661,797 28 


Total pacha Jan. ist, pone sa rweyeet O1 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Nome" 
F. CO. Moore, 2d Vice- 






















THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Lite Lnsuranee (Ompany, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 848 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JANUARY Ist, 1884. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - = $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
PRI. 00 vic cecisseeiudtrcditseethhgitceceees $11,489,042 68 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1883.......... 540,555 91-—$10,948,486 77 
Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 
Mba GON). 5.0 ova cvveccccccevevesesene vedeceeys 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1883............. 


8,088,868 95. 

826,000 06— 2,712,863 89—818,661,350 66 

$62,579,865 77 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,268,092 29 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary ‘ 
QHTTONS 00 GHD o.oo eve ccdewsicccdveccsvcdcccsesccccccccess 452,229 80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies, 8,984,068 81 
Total Paid Policyholders...........-.ssee+eeeees $6,699,890 40 
Taxes and re-insUranoes........cccccccecscsecccccvecvese seeses 262,492 91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 1,690,207 13 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc...... ° 449,925 44— $9,102,015 88 


953,477,849 89 


ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ $1,398,615 02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 

value $25,455, 748.81).......cccccccscccccccccccceccesesssencs 28,390,690 98 
Real Hatate.....ccscsccccccessccsecccccccccccccevesesssesccseeces 4,508,779 39 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security). »......-++++++00% 20,681,471 72 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887,00). 1,398,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00)........+seseeeeereeee 461,445 57 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to January Ist, 1884....... 66. cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 645,047 46 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

JesthOm....0cceicccescocesoee dodececccessvccce beccesces sec ccesse 586,811 05 
Agente’ balances. .......cccccgPedecseicesecvescccccccceecvcverce 104,216 55 
Accrued interest on investenentte, ‘Jeamany TE BTL... iicccccvsocs ° 862,272 15—@58,477,849 89 


Excess of market value of securities over COBt............cseeeeeees ittvesseeebevue 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the —- 
of New York. 


Cash Assets, January ist, 1884- $55,542,902 72 


Appropriated as follows: 


2,065,062 85 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1884,............ $251,403 43 
Re ported Losses, awaiting proof, tc...........sessceeeeeesvecce 359,368 60 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not pocsentedl)... 29,768 00 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating io 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium............ G0 ccdseubee 

Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January, ist, 1883, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing — of that 
Gi non cnns sie Ains atarep cetnet4ctpntees 00dsos $2,091,872 1 


47,635,147 0 


MmBbETO SESTEIES. < cc cccccsccescccccccccvccncce 1,116,939 00 


DEDUCT....... eeosebede obdcodeoessasdsececcsoes $3,208,311 16 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines. .......scceececssseeeces 972,215 12 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1884.............+sseeeee oe 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..........-+eeeeeeeeeees ” 





$50,540,388 55 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per COMt............cccceeecercereeeeceeeeseers Ps 514 17 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent., ‘estimated at over. ++» 10,000,000 00 
From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
mont of next annual premium, 
During the year 15,561 policies have been papi insuring $52,785,564, 


Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705 an. 1, ea? 127,417,763. 





Number o1 Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548 Amount on 1,1 185,726,916. 
an. 1, 1882, Jan. 1, 1 151,760, 
Policies in force | Jan. 1, 1883, 60,150 at risk Jan, 1, 4 171,415,097. 
‘an. 1, 1884, 69 an. 1, 1884, 1 
Death- (1879, $1,569,854. Income 1m, $2,083,650, Divisible (Jan.1,1 120,371. 
- 1880, 1,731,721. 880, 2,817,889. {San ries i 00 on 
claims < 1881, xO 3, 208. from 1681 2,482,654. Surplus at Son, 1, 168, Lent 
1882, 1,956,292. 1882, 2,798,018. t= . 1, 1883, toa eat, 
paid (1888, 2,263,092, Imterest (1883, 2,712,868. 4 percent, Jan. 1, ipo, 5,002,514. 
TRUSTEES: 
DAVID DOWS, JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY BOWERS, HENRY TUCK, M_D., 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX, STUDWELL, ~ 
BOBERT B, COLLINS, Rk. SUYDAM GRANT, 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel 
ings and the following Publications, which 
est otha ny wre upon eet ofthe ery 
low prices named 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
of Sheet, 26x36... coereerescnss O2 OO 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and ‘attested 
by F. B: Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver... . 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Size, 26x40. . ceed 80 
The Same, in Artist's ‘Proof, ‘signed by A H. 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8, GRANT. Size, 16x20... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON, Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


BlS0, EXO, ..0. eascovssvercscccecseceererssessiese 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Bixe, 16x20,..... seeeeee - 10 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20... sesee 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages... 0 60 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251) Broadway, New York, 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

52 Numbers (postage free)... MASI 
39 (9 mos.) (postage ‘free... oe e 
26 ° (6 mon,) Orececeess soceses 
17 - (4 mos.) ” 
13 = (3 mos,), * 75 
4 5 (1 month), © + peawecetogeceate 30 
2 “ 

10 





= = 06 GO 


Cee er eeneneeaetes 


(2 weeks), ba 
1 Number (1 week), . 


Pee eee eter eeeee 


Seer eeererereee 


One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 
One ee with ‘two | uEW m wabecribery i ‘in 
one remittance. . eee -- 700, 


One subscription with three wxw subscribers, 

8 GERD. DOIIIIIIGDs 6.0 01450 90.08 san nce se concoasciason % 60 
One subscription four years... .........c00ss000. 8 50 
One subscription with four szw subscribers, in 

one remittance,,..... e6eocees 
One subscription five years,...... oeevocese 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FRrom SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THz InpErEnpEnT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offera month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription, 

Swhecriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

S"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reamsterep Lerren, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do so, 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 

\y req to note 


Coors 


oye 











THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
, 1884. 
OrweR first-class publications and periodicals can 


P.O. Bex 2787, 








through this office. 
We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing tates of same. 


such will find it to their advantage to send their sub. 
acriptions 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Advertisements, | Last Paged Business Notice 
yi st ae | 4 times (ii to 
Fd “ { ve * a” (tealve * 








ILLUSTRATED cotter heirs vamects 
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0M weed, 9 mains 
IW THE GRINDING OF THE DRIFT. 


BY W. W. FINE. 


"Twas a little Southern town, 

By the river nestling down. 

Quaint and quiet, tucked away 
From the busy world, it lay 

Where the stranger seldom found it, 
With its cypress swamps around it. 








Rain, from morning until night ; 
Rain through darkness till the dawn - 
Time for dawn ; but scarce the light 
Pierced the veil the worla had on, 
And the night came down again. 
Softly im her robes of rain. 
Peaceful lay the village, covered 
By a silence strangely deep ; 
For the human brood was hovered 
By the drowsy wings of sleep. 


But the cypress stained lagoons, 
Nature’s somber-souled quadroons, 
Felt the tonic of the rain 
Stealing through each sluggish vein, 
And through deep and dismal fens 
lid they from their slimy dens, 
Whispering low: ‘*We come, we come! 
Lead us, river, strong and free! 
We will sound Death's muffled drum 
From the cypress to the sea.” 
So the river heard the tramp 
Of the waters through the night, 
Saw the demon of the swamp 
Swing his jack-o’-lantern Jight. 


Silent as an army stealing 
On ita ansuspecting foe, 
Roar of rain ita steps concealing, 
Rose the river from below; 
Climbed the hill with stealthy tread, 
Sent its skirmish waves ahead, 
Captured each unguarded boat, 
Bet the wooden walks afloat, 
Turned the streets to rivers wide, 
Touched the houses, stole inside, 
Climbing higher still and higher 
Till it sang amidst the fire, 
While the embers answered, screaming. 
But the warning was in vain, 
For the people lay a-dreaming 
To the lullaby of rain. 


Suddenly the thunder spoh 

Till the world rocked to anc iro, 
And the little town awoke 

In the clutchés of its foe. 


**Tt is mine !” the tempest cried. 
“No! "Tis mine !"’ the flood replied. 
“Mine! The water-spout has sent me 
Reinforcements. It is mine!” 
Roared the hideous cloud : ‘* Content thee ! 
Wreck and ruin join the line !” 


Burying deep the cypress knees, 
Rushed the furious waters down, 

And with battering-rams of trees 
Smote and crushed the little town. 


What was man? A being dizzy 
In the terrible uplift. 
What was home? A fragile bubble 
In the grinding of the drift. 
What was love? A lifetime focused 
In an agonizing kiss, 
Seeking still one last expression 
Through the water’s angry hiss. 
What wastife? A lighted taper, 
Which the furious tide put out. 
What remained? One stubborn chimney, 
With the waters all about. 
Omana, Nes. 
ation . 


JRANIR'S DIPLOMACY, 


A SKETCH-—WI1TH A MORAL, 
BY W. H. MO DOUGALL. 
pA 

Everyrawe looked grim, massive and 
out of humor about the hard-featured old 
homestead, Dark Ridge. 

The somber walls, draped heavily, as if in 
mourning, with the dark, writhing ivy, 
were certainly grim-looking and massive 
enough ; and, if they were'not, in their way, 
out of humor, it is not in the power of 
architectural physiognomy to express ill 
humor. If the grimness of the exterior was 
austere, the grimness of the interior was 
morose. A certain obdurate air of misan- 
thropy clung to everything. The heavy 
panels of the walls, the smoky moldings of 
the Ceilings, the deep carvings of the mass- 
ive furniture, seemed, to the nervous and 
imaginative little housekeeper like so many 
wrinkles of one greatimplacable trown. 

In this lair lived and growled John 
Eldritch, bachelor and landlord; eecentric, 
irascible, reclusive. . ‘Auld, John,” his 











old; and yet neitherhad he ever seemed to 
be young. ‘In his éarli¢st boyhood he had 
been considered a ‘‘maist unco’ bairnie.” 
His shock hair did not bristle from the 
outside of his cranium with less regard to 
conventio -modes than-his shock” of 
qusint 4/968 bristled on the inside of it. 
This fact and the tthet. more weighty 
one flint Lig manners sat as awkwardly and 
loosely on fiim as did his awry garments 
gave him po little repute as:a philosopher. 
His’ philosophy was, however,’ of a very 
stern mold; ‘‘ pessimeestic,” he termed it. 
How John ever came into possession of 
his universal premise—‘‘ whatever is ought 
not to be,” I do not know; but, liaving once 
adopted the spectral waif, he clung to it 
with an heroic obstinacy quite inspiring. 
The especial object of John’s abhorrence 
was the weaker sex. His antipathy to any- 
thing and everything feminine was fairly 
ecstatic. 

‘The feckless, bletherin’ corbies,” he 
would vociferate. ‘‘They care for nae- 
thing but daffin and clatterin’. I wanna 
hae onything tae do wi’ them.” 

[Winna ye, John? ‘Bide a wee.] 

Auld John was a great rider. He and 
his shaggy old road mare, ‘‘ Meg,” were 
known far and wide; and great was the 
merriment they afforded the keen-witted 
peasantry on the line of their expeditions, 
which often were extended for days. 
For their journeys were but one continued 
obstinate contest for the mastership. But 
if there was any doubt as to who was, de 
Sacto, master (more politely mist*ess it did 
not exist in the mind of Meggy or the 
lookerson. Whatever it occurred to this 
erratic animal to do she did, in spite of the 
railing invectives of her irate but impotent 
rider. Did a clump of grass on the hill- 
side Offer special enticement— 

‘* Whoa! whare ye gangin’ noo, ye auld 
farran meere?” 

But his mandate was as futile as his 
irony. Meg’s nose was hillward, and if 
John did not fancy being dragged under 
the low-sweeping branches, his only suc- 
cessful stratagem was to slip off in the rear 
and await, with as good (or as ill) grace 
as possible, the pleasure of his companion. 
Didi a particularly cozy place by the roadside 
incline Meg to rest, the celerity with 
which the staid philosopher slipped from 
his saddle and the turbulent enthusiasm 
with which he expostulated with his com- 
placent partner, as she lay blinking depre- 
eatingly at her liege lord, occasioned much 
suppressed laughter among the unsympa- 
thetic observers. 


Il. 

Nestling in one of the little glens that 
creep out from the picturesque and historic 
valley of the Tweed was the quaint, retired 
homestead of Glen Nook. Glen Nook was 
the peaceful home of David Leister, a former 
merchant of Edinburgh, retired, by ill- 
health, and his sister, ‘* Jeanie” Leister. 
‘* Davie” was a genial, meditative, gentle- 
mannered man of, perhaps, forty-five years. 
Jeanie was a very small, very bright- 
witted, very placid, very winning maid of 
some thirty Summers. It seemed always 
to have been Summer with her. 

At Glen Nook John and Meggy were 
neither infrequent nor unwelcome visitors. 
To the mild-tempered Davie there seemed 
something quite refreshing in the aimless 
bluster and acerbity of his friend. 

And Jeanie? Yes; she liked him. His 
treatment of her, indeed, was designed to be 
a lofty and ungracious reserve,’ fitted, he 
thought, to impress her duly with the ardor 
of his misanthropy. It was not till 
many years afterward that he: learned 
how vigilant those quiet eyes were; 
how they had watched him when he 
sat at meals, smuggling the bits of bread 
into his sleeve, and when afterward he 
sauntered, With a grotesque air of uncon- 
cern, behind the barn, how quickly they 
caught the kindling (the moistening, she 
thought) of the eyes, as he heard the ex- 
pectant cries of the little nest of motherless 
robins he had come to feed; and when 
he sat, one day on the bank] ot a brook, 
trying to quiet the sobs of a very 
dirty and very ragged little urchin, whose 
foot, torn by a thorn, he ‘had washed and 
wrapped in his handkerchief,’ te was 
startled by the breaking of a twig, he 
thought it only some fHineiee hare. The 


— 








neighbors called him, though he was not 


Peg hy unknown to him, those calm 
3 had pierced — Hrough the absurdly 


rough husk of cynicism, and saw beneath 
a kernel of maahood so true, so tender, so 
pure, that, inher heart of. hearts, she made 
& tesolve, which, of egnsiderstion for 
her, I will ledye the read Mier surmise. 


UL. 


One early Autumn noonday, John and 
Meggy wete shambling slowly dowp the 
road that led to the orchard gate of Glen 
Nook. 

As they approached a sharp turn in the 
road, @ tree that Came staggering from the 
ax, and féll with'a loud crash, so startled 
the drowsy mare that she swung swiftly 
about, hurling her rider, with great violence, 
to the ground. 

The worn and sinewy hands of the 
woodmen wete gentle as women’s, as they 
bore the bruised form into the sunny east 
chamber of the Leister home. 

For days he lay as unconscious beneath 
the snowy counterpane as if it had been his 
shroud ; but at last the patient watchers were 
rewarded by a twitching of the emaci- 
ated face and the slow uplifting of the 
heavy eyelids. 

As the softened, but still keen eyes of the 
invalid peered through the tangled sage- 
brush of eye-brows, they looked into the 
quiet, speaking depths of eyes, aglow with 
at least compassionate, if not a more tender 
interest. 

But, if the eyes gave asuspicion of the 
heart’s secret, the lips did not; for they 
only said: ‘‘ puir mon,” and this so coolly 
that John looked again at the dark eyes; 
but they were speaking no longer. 

Now, | will not betray the confidence of 
the little woman by disclosing her resolve, 
which almost startled herself; but I will tell 
you her strategic plan of action. It was 
very simple, ‘‘trivial” the reader may say. 
Merely the subduing of his stubborn will 
(which she justly impeached as a_high- 
handed tyrant), and this not so much to her 
own will as tohis better and truer nature. 
Did she succeed? Let us see. 

You will remember, my reader, for 
charity’s sake, that he and she and the 
sense of the proprieties of both were naively 
Scotch. 

On the morning after his recovery of con- 
sciousness, Jeanie came into his room and, 
as she arranged the flowers of a fresh bou- 
quet she had gathered, said: 

‘*Ye maun tak’ some parritch, noo.” 

‘*Maun!” thought John, each separate 
bristle of his misogyny erect. 

‘*Tdinna wush ony parritch,”he growled. 

‘*Dinna ye?” thought Jeanie. ‘‘I said ye 
maun.” But she would not argue, thjs lit- 
tle woman. She only said, with the sweet- 
est airof deference: ‘‘ Will ye hae it warrom 
or cauld?” 

“*T winna”— 

With a most artless, pre-engaged manner 
she arose, saying: 

‘*T guess ye had better hae it warrum.”’ 

As the door closed softly behind her, John 
buried his head in the pillow, muttering: 
“Sic awee bit saucy bodie.” 

Soon the door opened and Jeanie ap- 
peared, quietly stirring a dainty bowl of 
‘* parritch.” 

Turning to the male. attendant—Watty, 
who did not seem to do much else than to 
sit on the edge of his chair and bob his 
weak eyes at the sick man—she said: 

‘*Leeft the mon up gentle.” 

In a few monmients John found | himself 
bolstered upright in bed, with the look of 
protest on his rugged face shading almost 
into one of supplication. 

“Noo tak’ yer parritch, that’s a guid 
mon.” 

‘* Jeanie, woman, dinna I tell ye” — 

But the bow] was in his lap, the spoon in 
his hand, and she was humming her way 
througli the hall. What could he do? Only 
what he did. 

When Jeanie returned to take the half- 
finished bow] to the kitchen John saw, or 
thought he saw, just the suspicion of a 
smile stirring in the placid depths of her 
eyes; and he read, or thought he read, its 


A few days afterward Jeanie sat’ by the 
window of the invalid’s room, i, omen 


plying het néedte. 
“Through the open windows came a fresh, 


er, and scented by teaperfume caught from 


the:white. censers “of 


which it had swung in ‘the wide 

The breeze kissed gratefully the forehead 

of the sick man, who lay dreamily gazing 

at the busy spinster. until he was thrown 

into the greatest discomforture by Jeanie’s 

folding her hands over her work, and gaz- 

ing shrewdly and reflectively at him. 

“*D’ye ken what I wur thinkin’ aboot, 

puir mon?” 

An upheaval of the pillow as the shaggy 

head plunged under it was her only answer. 

John designed this rather ill considered 

maneuver to be interpreted as meaning that 

he “‘didna ken or care.” But the trangnil 

woman was weed to leave it uninter- 

preted. 

“T wurathinkin’show braw yewad luk 
in a bonny cap, trimmit wi’—how will ye 
hae it trimmit?” 

‘*Waes me! sic a daft whigmeleerie,” 
blurted the disconcerted man, the wrinkles 
of his bronzed face deepening and writhing 
into something which might have been a 
grimace ora smile. 

It seemed so little at home there that I 
decidedly incline to the latter belief. I 
think Jeanie did, too; for, as the heaving of 
the pillow revealed the furrowed face, a 
look of serene satisfaction settled on her 
own. 

And John saw that look and read it. His 
first impulse was to resentment, as open 
and obstinate as needful; but the quiet air 
of always seeming to defer to his wishes 
(although it was evident she never did 
defer to them), looked so ingenuous and so 
winning that he had not heart to resort to 
resentment. Of strategy he knew nothing. 
As near as he could approach to it was to 
form the policy of neutrality, of non-com- 
mitment. But, in the deeper diplomacy of 
Jeanie, it was indispensable that he should 
be committed. So she continued: 

‘Shall we say trimmit wi’ cherry-red or 
wi’ blue?” 

‘* Jeanie, woman, hae mercy. Iam nae 
staumrel. I canna put my pow in ony sic 
bag as that.” 

Yes; he was committed. 

Jeanie busied herself a moment in _pick- 
ing the dried leaves. from the window- 
plants, and then, as she turned toward the 
door, said: 

**T hae it. 
your e’en.” 

The soft closing cf the door made the 

vehement demurrer heard only by the 

attentive Watty, who merely wiped his 

eyes and stared the harder at the invalid. 

In due time the absurd artifice was 

carried to a successful issue. Although 

the neatly trimmed cap was common- 

ly crumpled up under his neck, or, 

when he grew sleepy, was mashed over his 

eyes like a surgical compress, he made at 

least a pretense of wearing it until he was 

able to leave the bed. 

His convalescence was rapid; but not so 
rapid but that before he could leave his 
room, Jeanie’s little hand had silently un- 
wound the matted and unsightly weeds of 
misanthropy (he thought it such) from his 
heart, and touched and awakened chords he 
néver knew were there. And the strance, 
new stirrings were sweet, very sweet, if 
Hot with harmony, at least with prophecy. 

So it came to pass that, more than once, 
during their daily drivea yp the shady valley 
road, John tried hard to say something; 
something which Jeanie was not at all 
loath to hear. And though these attempts 
Were usually humiliating failures, he did 
not despair, nor she. 

One sunny afternoon he got so far as'to 
say, after many preliminary grimaces: 

‘* Jeanie, woman, are ye nae lanely aften- 
times here, syne your brother can gang 
aboot wi’ ye nae mair?” 

** Yes, John.” 

“Ye dinna”—he ventured, slowly rubbing 
the back of old Meggy with the, stump of 
a whip—‘'Ye dinna like tae be sae lanesome, 
Jeanie?” 

I think John did not know what else to 
say. 

‘* Nae, John.” 

“Jeanie, woman” (John was rubbing old 
Meggy’s back very hard indeed, annuals 
so numerous and so violent grimaces that 
thet staid‘animal, looking back in protest, 
was utterly disconcerted) ‘‘ Jeanie, woman, 


It maun be blue, tae match 








step was very light indeed. 


sweet breath of air, cooled by a brief show- 


hadna we better—you an’ I~hadna.wé”— 
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But something got into his throat at this 
crisis. It made his face blush deeply. 
Jeanie thought to help him. 

‘* Better what, John?” 

But it was of no use. That something 
stuck in his throat until John was com- 
pelled to temporize by continuing, with 
great emphasis: ‘‘Hadna we better gang 
hame?” Before she could have answered, 
even had she been so disposed, he had 
turned Meg squarely about and, under the 
inspiration of the vigorously plied whip, 
the bewildered mare was soon whirling 
them fast homeward. 

Days passed, and still that something in 
the throat proved fatal to his (their? Ah! 
Jeanie, Jeanie) most sincere endeavors. 

Peacefully, almost happily, wore away 
the long Summer days to the convalescent. 
And still the etirrings in his rugged breast 
were not stilled, nor could he wish them 
stilled. Had she conquered? No; he 
would not say that; and yet he was con- 
quered. 

It was the last afternoon before his depart- 
ure. They (John, Jeanie and Meggy) were 
returning from their daily drive up thevalley. 
For some miles they had jogged along in 
silence. Several attempts had John made 
to say that ‘‘something”; but that some- 
thing else in the throat always forced him 
to patch out his sentences as gracefully 
(which was very clumsily) as possible. 

The silence was growing painful. Jeanie 
made a great effort to appear uncon- 
cerned, but wretchedly failed. Now and 
then John would break the silence by 
such overtures to Meggy as: 

‘*Glang noo!” and “ Keep your tail frae 
aboon the lines, will ye?” 

But Meggy knew, as well as Jeanie and 
John himself, that these were miserable 
subterfuges, and go paid no heed whatever 
to them. 

At last, where the road crossed the little 
valley brook, Meggy stopped, under the 
shade of an overhanging elm, to refresh 
herself with the cool, clear water. 

It was very opportune. 

John began rubbing Meggy’s back again, 
which, with the great diversity of prefato- 
ry grimaces, Jeanie rightfully interpreted 
hopefully. 

At last: 

‘* Jeanie, for monie a day I hae tried to 
ask ye something; but ilka time my heart 
failit me.” 

‘* Yes, John.” 

‘Jeanie, woman,” (John’s face was very 
red) ‘Jeanie, will ye, will ye”—Jeanie 
was dipping a branch of the elm into 
the brook, whose rippling waters kissed its 
bright leaves and went laughing on quite 
coquettishly. 

“Will I”— 

‘“* Jeanie, woman,” (Meggy was shaking 
her drowsy head in vigorous disapproval 
of the energy with which she was being 
scraped) ‘‘ Jeanie, will ye be”—. 

‘What, John?” The bough cracked, she 
dipped it so low. 

** Will ye— be gang in”— 

‘*Nae, John; it is nae that.” 

** Jeanie, I loo’ ye.” [Well done, John, 
well done.) ‘I loo’ ye. An’ noo, will ye 
be my = 

* Your—?” 

“My ain wee”—John thought her 
Scotch fondness for alliteration would sug- 
gest, and her woman’s curiosity prompt the 
completion of his sentence. But no, John; 
you must do it yourself. 

** Wee?” echoed Jeanie. 

“* Will ye be my ain wee wific, Jeanie?” 

It was done and well done. 

“Be your wife? Why, mon, who'd a 
dreamed of it?” (Ab! Jeanie, who would? 
Who did?) 

‘* Will ye, Jeanie woman?” the voice was 
almost tender. 

Jeanie’s hand was loosed from the bough, 
and it sprang up, scattering the spray, as 
in mute benediction over them. 

“Willl? Yes, John. Let us be gangin’ 
hame.” 

The fire burns brighter on the hearth of 
Dark Ridge now, and bits of ruddy light 
play ever among ‘the deep carvings of the 
mantel, ow : 

The fire burns Mer in John’s heart 
now; and bite, of life's ruddlest light play 
ever among the deep carvings of his face. 

N ew Haver, Conn, 





IN THE DOLL-HOUSE. 
BY FANNIE M. JOHNSON. 


Svucx a terrible, sad disaster ! 
Why haven't you called before? 

I’m sure if you’d only heen passing 
You’d have seen the crape on the door. 


Here are poor little Jean and Flora ; 
In the deepest black they’re dressed ; 

And Prince Charles has a mourning hat-band 
And a bow of crape on his vest. 


What? Only three days since you called here? 
It seems like as many years. 

Pray take a seat on the sofa; 
And I hope you'll ’scuse my tears. 


Such a sudden and awful ‘fliction ; 
*Twas a dreadful shock to my mind ; 

But I know ’tis my duty to bear it 
And I’m trying to be resigned. 


They all went ont in the carriage— 
Angelina and Flora and Jean. 

Angie was dressed in her cardinal suit 
And Flora her peacock green. 


And Jeanie, she carried the sun-shade, 
And Flora her Chinese fan ; 

And Angelina, she held the reins, 
And the pony was curly Dan. 


But Dan caught sight of a squirrel 
And started to give it clase, 

And they all went over the garden wall, 
Down through that broken place. 


Poor Flora’s arm was fractured ; 
She was taken up for dead ; 

But the fall had broken Angie’s spine, 
And mashed her beautiful head. 


Such a terrible, great disaster ! 
It is quite too sad to tell, 
But Johanna has mended Flora’s arm 
And I think she is getting well, 
So I’m almost done a-crying ; 
And now you can come and see 
Where we've buried poor Angelina 
Down under the garden tree. 


Ho.yoxke, Mass, 
—___—_—_—_— 


QUEEN DOLLIE. 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


Do utir’s sma]l fingers were darting here 
and there, humming-bird fashion, among 
the treasures of her opén bureau drawer, 
lifting now a bit of lace, now a ribbon. 
She was singing a snatch of song—a pecu- 
liar song, that ran somewhat on this wise: 

“* Leaf by leaf the roses’— 

‘Wonder what Ada will think of my 
hair in this style? Oh! where did I put that 
knot? 

“*Drop by drop the stream runs dry ’— 

‘‘She is so fastidious, though. Dear me! 
I must hurry.” 

She poised uncertainly over the bright 
mass in the drawer. Should she place at 
her throat that dash of rich, warm cardinal, 
or that glint of old gold, that was like pale 
Winter sunshine? 

‘Dollie! Dollie Wilmot! aint you ready 
yet?” called a boyish voice from the foot of 
the stairs. 

‘‘Coming!” answered Dollie, hurrying 
to and fro, catching up a glove here and a 
veil there. Dollie always made her toilets 
like a deacon taking up a collection, her 
brother Dick affirmed. ‘‘It came in small 
pieces from all parts of the house.” 

‘*Those boys are always in such a hurry. 
Asif there could be any use in being on the 
school-ground half .an hour before the 
time!” she commented, perching a hat on 
her little frizzed head as.she had worn it 
the day before; and then, suddenly re- 
membering that she had seen some of the 
girls wear theirs differently, she paused an 
instant, to change it and mark the effect. 

** Dollie!” The word came with an em- 
phasis that declared Dick’s patience com- 
pletely exhausted, and she answered it by 
opening the door and running down. 

**Dollie Wilmot, what possesses you to 
prink and fuss so long? You're getting to 
be nothing but a little bubble of vanity.” 

‘Idle butterfly of fashion. Frivolous 
mind occupied with trifles. Plays the piano 
in the parlor while her mother does the 
work in the kitchen,” interposed Dollie, se- 
renely. ‘‘I know the rest of it, Dick. 
Seems to me I’ve read it once or twice in 
the newspapers. If you and Ray wanted 
to improve your minds and do a lasting 
service to mankind by playing ball in the 
Academy yard, you needn’t have waited for 
me, If you’d only taken my books, you 
could have gone on.” 


“As if we knew where to find your 
books!” said Dick, half laughing, half pro- 
voked. Lecturing Dollie was a pleasant 
enough occupation, only she did not always 
give the right answer, ‘‘ Girls do fuss so!” 
he persisted. ‘‘ They bother as much about 
dressing for school every morning as if they 
were going to be presented to all the 
crowned heads of Europe, And you're not 
ready yet, You hayen’t your gloves on; 
and your hat! Dollie Wilmot, just look at 
your hat!” 

‘“‘That’s all right,” said Dollie, comfort- 
ably. ‘‘ That’s the latest fashion.” 
‘*Fashion! It makes you look like a 
fright. Looks as if you weretrying to send 
your hat ahead for a courier, to let the 
world know you are coming.” 

‘*Last week all the hats followed after, 
like belated baggage wagons, and some of 
them were so far behind that they didn’t 
seem to be expected until the next day,” 
commented Ray Dean, languidly. Ray was 
Dick’s intimate friend and next-door neigh- 
bor. He had no sister of his own; but he 
had ‘borrowed the privilege of teasing 
Dollie,” he said, and that was ‘‘the next 
thing to being somebody's brother.” 

“You are only boys,” replied Dollie, 
compassionately; ‘‘and you don’t know 
anything about it.” 

‘‘Tt’s a good thing we don’t,” declared 
Dick. ‘‘Just fancy us wearing our jackets 
buttoned in front one day and at the back 
the next, and our hair tied up in a scalp- 
lock and decorated with ribbons”— 

The description was cut short by a knock 
at the side door; and Dollie, answering the 
summons, was confronted by a stranger—a 
small boy, in very curiously patched. gar- 
ments, surmounted by a great, flopping hat, 
so much too large for him that he was 
obliged to push it back before his keen, 
gray eyes and round, freckled face were 
visible, + 

‘How d’ye do, marm? 
borry some eggs.” 

‘You have?” said astonished Dollie, 
slowly. 

‘‘Yes’m. Thought you'd like to be neigh 
borly, seein’ we've come to live beside you, 
and our hen haint got started yet; but I 
reckon she will, for she’s a speckled one; 
and we'll pay ’em back, much obliged to 
you.” 

“Well!” ejaculated Dollie, in bewilder- 
ment. 

The boy accepted it as an expression of 
acquiescence, and, turning, beckoned vig- 
orously toward some moving figures, half 
hidden by a lilac-bush. 

“Tvs all right! Come on, Nan! Roll 
up, Billy; she'll do it! I mostly thought 
you would,” he explained; ‘‘ but seein’ as 
we wasn’t sure, I told ’em to wait outside 
and peek through the bushes a bit.” 


Nan seemed only an immense calico sun- 
bonnet, propelled by a pair of small, bare 
brown feet; and Billy obeyed literally the 
invitation to ‘roll up”; for he was a crip- 
pled, deformed little fellow, seated in a 
roughly-made, oddly-constructed wooden 
chair on wheels. Behind these two fol- 
lowed a forlorn-looking dog. 

“This yer’s my fam’ly,” said the first 
comer, proudly. ‘‘Make your kurchy, 
Nan; make your bow, Billy.” 

The sunbonnet bobbed, Billy nodded 
timidly, and the dog, feeling ueglected, ap- 
parently, began to whine. 

‘* That’s right!” said the master of cere- 
monies cheerfully. ‘‘Speak to ’em, Diypa- 
son.” 

‘* What's your dog's name?” asked Dick. 
He and Ray had suddenly lost their in. 
tense desire to hurry away to the school- 
ground. ' 

‘‘Diypason. A feller said that was some- 
thing that kinder run under and through 
everything; and this dog ‘is always runnin’ 
through fences and under wagons and 
doorsteps. Speak to ’em, dog!” 

Diapason responded with a sharp yelp 
that made Dollie place her hands over her 
ears. 

‘* His voice runs throagh everything, 
That's certain!” she said, shudderingly. 

Sit down,” said Ray, with a mischiey- 
ous light in bis eyes, ‘* This is a fine fam- 
ily of yours. Are you the sole proprietor? 
And have you taken @ mansion in town, or 


I’ve vome to 


a house in the suburbs?” 





The patched jacket straightened itself 
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‘We don’t, keep. no_ kind of » house in 

hubbub.._ Gy straightens up as well 

as anybody im the mornin’s she goes 


off to the mill, and I takes care of things, 
and looks after Nan and Billy, and picks up 
what odd jobs I can. Cynthy is good as 
anybody, and better, too; only ‘course she 
can’t be home all day and work in the, eot- 
ton-mill, too. We moved into that. little 
house on the edge of the woods across. the 
medder, ’cause they don’t ask much of 
notbing for it.” 

“IT shouldn’t think they would,” ob. 
served Dollie, and she and the. boys ex- 
changed glances. They knew that little 
ruined, tumble-down cabin well. It had 
been unoccupied for years, and their play- 
ground many a time. They were half in- 
clined to resent its having any other ten- 
ants. 

‘“‘Cynthy is good, and so is Jim,” piped 
little Billy, lifting his shy brown. eyea to 
Dollie’s face, and nodding hia head toward 
his brother, ‘‘He tukes care of me and 
Nan, and he earns a gooddeal, sawin’ wood 
and weedin’ gardens. He's patched the 
house up first rate, and,my corner’s real 
dry and nice. I’m giad you're kind folks; 
*cuuse Cynthy didn’t have time to buy much, 
and she don’t have much money, neitaer, 
till she earns it at the mill.. But Jim said 
there was good folks as would be ’bligin’ 
till we got started; and, yousee, we're your 
neighbors.” 

It had all seemed very funny to Dollie 
until then—Jim’s family call and serene 
claim to social privileges. But the last 
three words, so gravely uttered, seemed 
suddenly like a leaf from another book—an 
old book that has some deep, broad teach- 
ings about neighbors; and a. Voice that 
had authority spoke through the weak, 
childish tones. 

“So you are, Billy,” Dollie answered, 
with a gravity touched with reverence. 
‘* You shall have what you want.” 

Mrs. Wilmot was absent for a six weeks’ 
visit, and Dollie was housekeeper. Hester 
Ann would have been surprised if she had 
ever guessed at the latter fact; for she had 
been in the family for years, and managed 
the domestic machinery pretty nearly in 
her own way even when the mistress was 
athome. But Dollie knew she was house- 
keeper, though she had shown - her knowl- 
edge of her position chiefly by little 
matronly airs toward the boys, and by 
frequently inviting the schoolgirls home to 
tea. Owing to her office she had no need 
to consult anyone, and ske returned from 
the pantry with generous parcels. 

‘*Here are the eggs and a nice loaf of 
bread, They’re a present to you, Billy.” 

‘* I'm real glad,” said Billy, his pale face 
brightening. ‘‘’Cause I’m the family 'flic- 
tion; I can’t earn nothin’ ; the doctor says I 
needs to eat eggs, and ny powders costs a 
gooddeal. Jim’ll pay you back, though, 
if you can’t spare ’em. Jim al’ays pays,” 
he added, earnestly. 

That was the beginning of an inter- 
course that thereafter was frequent; and 
the large, comfortable house bestowed 
many favors upon the little cabin. Jim 
and hig small family came with unhesitat- 
ing assurance and innocent confidence for 
numerous neighborly offices and accommo- 
dations; but the boy was always ready to 
bring wood or water, or weed the flower- 
beds in return,and it was also true that, un- 
less anything was specifically mentioned as a 
gift, it was sure to be repaid. It might pe 
long delayed, owing to sad deficiencies 
in the family purse or store-house; but Jim 
always remembered. 

Dollie and the boys soon found the cabin 
and its occupants a source of great interest, 
and Jim’s odd housekeeping not to be de- 
spised. He had worked away at the old 
house with cheerful patience, patehing the 
roof and covering crevices with any bits of 
lumber he could find, and rehanging the 
doors with leather hinges. Good, plodding, 
but rather stolid Cynthy was seldom to be 
seen, and Jim managed the little house- 
hold ‘after his own eccentric fashion, which 
afforded no little amusement to the boys, 
‘I don’t know if we're sp’ilin them folks 
or no,” Mester Ann was went toremark, 
| with a dubious shake of herhead. She ap- 
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But Dollie laughed, and lent and gave 
with careless good-nature. They were only 
little things that were asked, afterall. She 
had discovered, when the sunbonnet 
turned its cavern-like opening so that she 
could peer into its depths, that Nan had a 
pretty, rosy face; and she had bestowed 
some articles of clothing upon the child, 
and had given some picture books to Billy. 
It was not much; she might have done 
more, only that her time and thoughts were 
so fully occupied with the examination 
and approaching commencement at the 
Academy, 

‘* Dick, shall you wear your mauve gros- 
grain jacket, or your dregs-of-wine?”’ 
drawled Ray, in imitation of the consulta- 
tions he heard among the school-girls. 
** And would you write your essay about 
‘The Death of the Flowers,’ or the ‘ Isola- 
tion of a Sensitive Nachan?’ ” 

‘* Either will do, only bring in Aristotle 
or Galileo, or some other old heathen with 
a long name that you know nothing about, 
to give it a classic sound,” declared Dick, 
with a sidelong glance at Dollie. 

The Academy was a great institution in 
the village, and its commencements were 
noteworthy occasions. The fame of the 
coming event reached even the cabin in the 
wood. 

‘T's some kind of a big time at the 
school-house, to show off the learnin’ they’ve 
been gettin’,” explained Jim to his two 
auditors. ‘*There’ll be music and speech- 
ifyin’ and lots of folks; and she’ll be one 
of ’em, our Miss Dollie will, one of the 
prime-donnys on the stage, and the primest 
one of ’em all. It’s my 'pinion,” said Jim 
deliberately, “‘that when they see her a 
comin’ the rest might as well give it up. 
She’s got books enough at her house to 
start a store: and it’s likely she knows most 
all of ‘em. Oh! she’s the top one for 
smartness!" 

“What do it be like, Jimmy?” asked 
little Nan. 

‘* Well,” said Jim, at loss for knowledge, 
but drawing largely upon his imagination, 
‘kinder like a Fourth of July and a big 
meetin’ and a circus all together—a good 
deal like a circus, say, barrin’ the ridin’ and 
clown and the animiles, only 'twont be in 
no tent. There'll besatinsand gay gownds 
and presents. My!” 

‘*T wish,” said Billy, wistfully, clasping 
and unclasping his thin fingers, ‘‘ I wishes 
we could give her somethin’.” 

Jim sprang suddenly to his feet. 

** Billy, now you've hit an idee what is an 
idee!” he exclaimed. There couldn't be 
nothin’ properer or more handsome-like—a 
tokin of respick.” 

‘*Do you think we can do it, Jimmy!” 
asked Billy, eagerly. 

** You wait till I settles my mind a bit,” 
said Jim, beginning to pace up and down 
the small room. After a minute or two he 
paused, with head erect and determination 
on his face. ‘‘ We'll do it; we will! But 
mind, now, we must make it somethin’ 
gorg-e-ous-like and stupenjous, not worth 
a cent less than two shillin’s.” 

“* Two shillin’s!” echoed Nan, awed by 
such munificence, while Billy’s brown eyes 
glowed. 

"Taint no use to ask Cynthy, ’cause she’s 
away all the time, ’an her wages has to go 
for the livin’,” pursued Jim. 

**No more we can’t take my weedin’s; 
we'll have to make it out of extrys.” 

How they did work after that! Gather- 
ing rags and scraps of old iron tor sale, 
picking berries and peddling them, filled 
busy hours for Jim and Nan, while little 
Billy spent lonely days uncomplainingly, 
and pinched and saved from his small store 
of comforts. And every nightfall Jim’s 
hard hands and Billy’s little trembling ones 
held and counted over the precious gains. 
When at last the desired sum was obtained, 
Jim, as the oldest and most experienced, 
was dispatched to the village store to make 
the purchase, and the others never ceased 
to watch the road until he returned. 

That hour seemed endless to the twochil- 
dren; but when Jim appeared in sight 
acréss the meadow he waved a parcel tri- 
umphantly above his head. 

**Oome into the house, and shut the door 
and winders,” he whispered mysteriously 
as he drew near. “It’s jew'lry!” he ex- 
plainet\ when the proper precautions had 
been taken, ‘‘ Robbers might be after it if 





they seen it. {t’s handsome, Itell you! I 
knew ’twas just the thing for her quick as 
my eyes lit on it.” And opening a box he 
displayed a string of large, yellow glass 
beads, to which was attached an imitation 
of a locket profusely decorated with red 
and green stones. 

‘*Won’t she look like a queen?” said 
Nan, drawing a long breath. 

Then Jim lifted a board in the floor, and 
hid the treasure under it; but none of the 
little family slept quite comfortably for the 
two remaining nights before the com- 
mencement. 

Notwithstanding the teasing of the boys, 
Dollie did feel sonie secret anxiety con- 
cerning her dress on that eventful day. 
Thanks to her mother’s wisdom, there 
were no silks in her wardrobe. She con- 
soled herself with the reflection that white 
was always pretty; but she lingered longer 
than usual over the arrangement of laces, 
her hair, and the cluster of blossoms at her 
throat. And she wondered, as she turned 
away, what Ada Greer would think of it. 
Ada was one of the older girls, ‘‘a real 
young lady,” Dollie called her, and she 
belonged to a wealthy family and had come 
from the city; so, of course, she was an 
authority in matters of taste and style. 

Dollie had disappeared down the street— 
she was in greater haste than the boys 
that one morning—when Jim hurried up to 
the gate, just in time to meet Dick and 
Ray. 

‘* Where’s—where’s Miss 
panted. 

‘* Off to school,” answered Dick. 

Poor Jim leaned back against the fence 
in crushing disappointment. 

“T thought ’twas plenty of time,” he 
faltered. ‘An’I didn’t wait for Nan aa’ 
Billy, neither. They’re acomin’ after. 
Say,” lifting the box with asudden thought, 
‘could you anyways give her this fore the 
show begins? You'll see what ’tis. To wear 
round her neck as a tokin of rispeck.” 

Dick surmised mischief, and promised 
readily. ‘*Oh! yes. I'll manage to give it 
to her as soon as I get into the Academy.” 

Jim walked slowly down the path for a 
few steps. To go back to the others with- 
out being able to tell them that he had seen 
her and how pleased she was, seemed too 
cruel a failure after all their planning. He 
turned sharply about again. 

‘*How much do they charge to let a 
feller into that show?” 

‘Nothing. It’s free,” said Ray, carelessly. 

Jim repeated the word to assure himself 
that he had heard correctly; and then, with 
his face beaming with a new plan, ran 
swiftly down the road. 

‘*What do you suppose they are up to 
now?” said Dick, curiously. He could not 
resist the temptation to look into the box, 
and he construed Jim’s words into permis- 
sion to open it. ‘Ribbons and frizzes! 
Just fancy Dollie’s look when she sees this 
thing!” And the two boys leaned against 
the fence and laughed. 

They were only too willing to place the 
gift in her possession; and so it happened 
that, a few minutes later, slipped along 
from hand to hand, the box reached Dollie. 
Amazement, vexation, a gleam of amuse- 
ment and a shadow of troubled perplexity 
chased each other across her face as she 
scanned its contents and then carefully hid 
it from all other eyes while she deciphered 
the little note which Billy, with much 
pains and very peculiar spelling, had con- 
trived to print. 

**We sends this for to wear ‘round your neck 
and our love. You've been good to us. We 
earned it, ‘cause Jim, and Nan picked berries 
and I went 'thout the powders. Brix.” 


The boys nudged each other and laughed 
as, from a distant corner, they watched her 
face. A few minutes later, after the exer- 
cises had begun, their gaze, like that of 
everybody else, was drawn in a different 
direction by a queer party entering the hall 
-~a boy with garments patched in all direc- 
tions, a smaller boy in a rough wheeled 
chair, and a peripatetic sunbonnet. All 
were clean as soap and water could make 
them; and Jim had done his luckless best 
in the arrangement of‘ costumes; but his 
ideas were unique and the material at com- 
mand limited. Dollie’s face flushed, paled, 
and flushed again as she saw them. A hot 
pain shot through her temples, and she 
clenched her hand, in answer to some in- 


Dollie?” he 





ward suggestion, Then, as the principal's 
clear voice announced ‘Miss Dollie Wil- 
mot—Essay,” she hastily threw something 
over her neck, and walked forward to the 
stage. Ada Greer looked after her, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘* She looks as sweet and pure as a daisy, 
only that brassy horror about her neck! 
What did possess her?” she murmured to 
herself. 

But Dollie, bending low to the audience, 
looked only at the odd trio near the front, 
and what she saw in their faces made her 
serene and steady at once. How they did 
enjoy that hour! Was she not their Miss 
Dollie, and had not they contributed the 
crowning glory of her attire? 

‘‘Brave Sis. Bless her little frizzed 
head,” muttered Dick, with a suspicious 
gleam of something that, for once, was not 
mischief, in his eyes. ‘‘I don’t hardly be- 
lieve I could have done that myself.” 

As for Ray, after one surprised glance, 
he aroused from his usual languor; and if 
a goodly number of his schoolmates did 
not soon know something of the story, it 
was not from any lack of industry on his 
part. So it happened that, when Dollie 
ended her reading, she was greeted with 
tumultuous applause from the boy’s side cf 
the house, and a perfect storm of flowers. 
As she passed down the aisle, she paused 
an instant and placed a beautiful bouquet 
in Billy’s hand. The look of supreme con- 
tent in his eyes was answered by the mu- 
sic in her heart, where some sweet old 
words—though she scarcely dared claim 
them—sang themselves over and over 
again: ‘* Unto one of the least of these— 
unto Me!” 

When she entered the home-gate that 
evening, Ray sprang up, scattering the fish- 
ing-tackle he was mending, to lift his hat 
to her. 

‘*Dollie Wilmot, you did that royally. 
Wear your hair sixteen different ways in a 
week, and your hat turned to all the points 
of the compass, and see if I ever say any- 
thing about froth and foam after this!” he 
said. 

‘‘Why, Ray,” laughed Dollie, with the 
tears twinkling in her eyes, ‘ it’s fun to do 
as the girls do—to wear curls and ribbons 
this way and that way, so long as it hurts 
nobody. But when it came to a thing like 
this, I should have had to do it all the 
same if it had been a halter. The Golden 
Rule may be rather old-fashioned; but, you 
see, it isn’t out of date yet.” 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL, 








Selections. 
BIRD-TALK. 


‘Waar news, what comfort, do you bring ? 
Say, gossip, say! 
As you come back with tired wing 
Adown the airy way.” 


‘* So high above the trees I flew, 
High, gossips, high! 
I saw a little rift of blue, 
A lovely glimpse of sky.” 


* And is it true that storms will cease ? 
True, gossip, true!” 

“Oh! yes; the winds will be at peace, 

The sun will shine on you!” 


“So chirp and chatter, sweet and gay, 
Call, gossips, call 
Fast comes the happy Spring this way, 
Brave gossips all!” 
—CrELiA THAXTER, in ‘‘St. Nicholas.” 


_— 


REMINISCENCES OF SOUTHERN 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


BY MRS. H. B, JOHNSON. 


In the Autumn of 1880 I attended a Meth- 
odist camp-meeting in the interior of Geor- 

a, and heard a sermon which [have never 

en able to forget or describe. At the earn- 
est solicitation of friends I have attempted 
several times to write it. But it cannot be 
put on paper. The main force of it was in 
the snuffling and spitting and groaning and 
hound-after-a-fox sort of yelp and whine, 
to which no pen can do justice. It must be 
intoned to be appreciated. I have preached 
it a thousand times for the amusement 
of friends, and have been satisfied with my 
effort. I have used it as a remedial agent 
in exorcising the demons of hypochoudria, 
and have never failed ‘“ to send them down 
a steep place in the sea,” or somewhere else, 
to the great relief of the sufferer. . 

The Fy we had just been licensed and 
it was his first sermon. In person he was 
small, bullet-headed, of a fair, sandy com- 
plexion, and his countenance was indicative 

and hones 


of . . 
His Senahe pasa! great reverence for 
the works of God as manifested in zoology 








and natural history, and ‘‘he was taking up 
the Bible in regular order for the first time 
in his life.” He had gotten as far as the 
history of Noah, the k, the Flood, eto. 
Besides ‘‘ just before his conversion he had 
been reading Goldsmith’s ‘Animated Nater’ ; 
and the two together, by the aid and assist- 
ance of the Sperit, had led him into a power- 
ful train of thinking as he stood at his work- 
bench day in and day out.” 

But whatever his sermon may have been, 
it was hisown. The text was: ‘‘ As it was 
in the days of Noah, so shall the coming of 
the Son of Man be.” After commenting 
upon that portion of Genesis descriptive of 
the Flood, he ‘‘ warmed up” suddenly, 
and broke out in the following strains: 

‘* Yes, my bretheren, the heavens of the 
windows was opened-ah, and the floods of 
the g-r-e-a-t deep kivered the waters-ah; and 
there were Shem, and there Ham, and there 
Japheth-ah, a-l-] a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

And there was the elephant-ah, that g-r-e-a-t 
animal-ah, of which Goldsmith describes in 
his ‘Animated Nater’-ah what is as big as a 
house-ah, and his bones as big as a tree-ah, 
depending somewhat on the size of the tree- 
ah, a-l-] a-gwine into the Ark-ah, And the 
heavens of the windows was opened-ah, snd 
the floods of the g-r-e-a-t deep kivered the 
waters-ah; and there was Shem, and there 
was Ham, and there was Japheth-ah a-l-] a- 
gwine into the Ark-ah. 

** And there was the hippopoptamus-ah, 
that g-r-e-a-t animal-ah ot which Goldsmith 
describes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah, what 
hasa g-r-e-a-t horn-ah a stickin’ right straight 
up out of his forward-ah six feet long, more 
more or less-ah, depending somewhat on the 
length of it-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

‘‘And there was the giraffe-ah, my breth- 
eren-ab, that ill-contrived reptile of which 
Goldsmith describes in his ‘Animated Nater’- 
ah, whose forelegs is twenty-five fect long- 
ah, more or less-ah, depending somewhat on 
the length of em-ah, and a neck so long he can 
eat hay off the top of a barn-ah, depending 
somewhat on the hithe of the barn-ah, a-l-i 
a-gwine into the Ark-ah. And the heavens 
of the windows was opened-ah, and the 
floods of the great deep kivered the waters- 
ah; and there was Sham, and there was Hem} 
and there was Japheth-ah, a-l-] a-gwine into 
the Ark-ah. 

‘‘And there was the zebra-ah, my breth- 
eren-uh, that b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l animal of 
which Goldsmith describes in his ‘Ani- 
mated Nater’-ah, what has three hundred 
stripes a-runnin’ right straight around his 
body-ah, more or less-ah, depending some- 
what on the number of stripes-ah, and 
nary two stripes alike-ah, a-l-l a-gwine 
into the Ark-ah. 

‘‘And there was the anaconder-ah, that 
g-t-e-a-t sarpint of which Goldsmith de- 
scribes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah, what 
can swallow six oxens at a meal-ah, pro- 
vided his appetite don’t call for less-ah, a-l-1 
a-gwine into the Ark-ah. And the heavens 
of the windows was opened-ah, and the 
floods of the great deep kivered the waters- 
ah; and there was Shem, and there was 
Ham, and there was Japheth-ah, a-l-l 
a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

‘And there was the lion-ah, bretheren-ah, 
what is the king of beasts-ah, accordin’ to 
Scripter-ah, and who, as St. Paul says-ah, 
prowls around of a night like a roarin’ devil- 
ah, a-seekin’ if he can’t catch somebody -ah, 
a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

‘‘And there was the antelope-ah, my 
bretheren-ah, that frisky little critter-ah, of 
which Goldsmith describes in his ‘Animated 
Nater’-ah, what can jump seventy-five foot 
straight up-ah, and twice that distance 
down-ah, provided hislegs will take him 
that fur-ah, a-l-] a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 
And the heavens of the windows was opened- 
ah, and the floods of the great deep kivered 
the waters-ah; and there was Hem, and 
there was Sham, and there was Japheth-ah, 
a-l-] a-gwine into the Ark-ah.” 

Just at this point he stopped speaking a 
few moments, wiped his forehead, turned 
back his wristbands, ran his fingers through 
his hair, spit and rubbed his boot in it, 
drank a little water, commenced on a lower 
key, and proceeded as follows: 

‘**But time would fail me, my bretheren- 
ah, to describe all the animals that went 
into the Ark-ah. Your patience and m 
strength would give out before 1 got half 
through-ah. We talk, my bretheren, about 
the faith of Abraham and the patience of 
Job-ah; but it strikes me they didn’t go 
much ahead of old Noer-ah. It tuck a 
right smart chance o’ both to gether up all 
that gopher-wood and pitch and other 
truck for to build that craft-ah. I am a 
sort of carpenter myself and have some 
idee of the job-ah. But to hammer, and 
saw, and maul, and split away on that 
one thing a hundred and twenty year-ah, 

an’ lookin’ for his pay in another werld- 
ah—l tell ye, my bretheren, if the Lord 
had a-sot Job at that, it’s my opinion he 
would a-tuck his wife’s advice inside of 
fifty year-ah. Besides, no doubt, his right- 
eous soul was vexed every day, hand run- 
nin’, with the filthy communications of the 
blasphemious set that was always «-loafer- 
in’ and a-saunterin’ around-ah, a-pickin’ up 
his tools and a-misplacin’ ’em, and a callin’ 
him an’ old fool or somethin’ worse-ah; 
and to clap the climax, he was a preacher, 
and had that ongodly gineration on his 
hands every Sunday-ah. But the 
stood by him and seed him through the job- 
ah; and when everything was ready, he 
didn’t send Noer out to scrimmage an’ 





scour and hunt all over the wide world for 
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to git up the critters and varmonts that he 
wanted saved-ah. They allcome to his 
hand of their own accord, and Noer only 
had to head ’em in and fix ’em around in 
their places-ah. Then he gethered up his 
own family, and the Lord shut him in and 
the heavens of the windows was opened-ah. 
‘But, my bretheren, Noer-ah had use for 
atience r this-ah. Think what a time 
ne must a-had a-feedin’ and a-waterin’ and 
a-cleanin’ out after sich a crowd-ah. Some 
of em, according to Goldsmith’s ‘Animated 
Nater’-ah, was carnivorious, and wanted 
fresh meat-ah; and some was herbivorious, 
and wanted vegetable food-ah; and some 
was wormivorious, and swallered live 
things whole-ab; and he had to feed every- 
thing accordin’ to its nater-ah. Hence, we 
view, my bretheren-ah, as the nater of the 
animals wasn’t altered by’ goih’ into the 
Ark-ab. Some of ’em would roar, and howl, 
and bark, and bray, and squeal, _and 
blate the whole indurin’ night-ah, a-drivin’ 
sleep from his eyes and slumber from his 
eyelite-ah; and at the first streak o’ day- 
light the last hoof of ’em would set up a 
noise accordin’ to its nater-ah, and the bulls 
of Bashan wer’n’t no whar-ah. I’ve often 
wondered how their women stuodit. Scrip- 
ter is silent on this pint-ah; but I think I 
know of some that would a-been vapory and 
nervious under sich circumstances-ah, and 
in an onguarded moment might a-said 
somethin’ besides their prayers-ah.” 

Here the speaker stopped again, spit, 

took water, etc., and hastened to a conclu- 
sion. . 
‘‘My bretheren,” said he, ‘‘one more 
word for old Noer-ah, and I will draw to a 
close-ah. After the outbeatin’ time he had, 
first and last, for so many hundred year-ah, 
if he did, by accident or otherwise, take a 
leetle too much wine on one occasion-ah, I 
think less ort to a-been said about it-ah. 
Besides, I think he was intitled to one 
spree-ah, as he made the wine hisself, and, 
accordin’ to Scripter, it makes glad the 
heart o’ man-ah. 

‘My bretheren, as it was in the days of 
Noer-ah, so shall the coming of the Son of 
Man be-ah. The world will never be 
drowneded agin-ah. It will be sot a-fire, 
and burnt up, root and branch, with a 
fervient heat-ah. Oh! what will wretched, 
ondone sinners do on that orful day-ah? 
They won't feel fit for to live, nor to die-ah. 
They will be put to their wit’s end, and 
knock and straddle around in every direc- 
tion-ah. For all at onct, my bretheren-ah, 
they will behold the heavens a-darkenin’-ah, 
the seas a-roarin’-ah, the tombs a-bustin’-ah, 
the mountains a-meltin’-ah ; andeverything, 
I think, will be in a confused and onsettled 
state. 

‘* May the Lord add his blessing. Amen!” 
—Reprinted by request from Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT for June 12th, 1873. 








THE MAHDI AND THE NUN. 


Wuen Mohammed Ahmed made his tri- 
umphant entry into El Obeid he called on 
the Christians to change their religion and 
acknowledge him as the Messiah whose 
coming was foretold in Holy Writ. One of 
the French Sisters of Mercy, stepping for- 
ward, replied that it was said in the Bible 
that the Messiah would make himself 
known by his miracles, and he would re- 
move all doubt as to his ——. by kindly 
peporming one for the benefit of herself and 
her colleagues. The Mahdi answered that 
the request was perfectly reasonable, but 
that the time for the working of miracles had 
not yetcome. Meanwhile, however, he would 
take the missionaries under his protection, 
with a view to preparing them for conver- 
sion pending the day when he would dazzle 
them all by his exploits. The courageous 
nun, in all probability, saved herself and 
her fellow Christians by this clever reply, 
which placed Mohammed Ahmed in an m2 
ward dilemma. 








PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies,” Tax INDEPENDENT, New York. 





BURIED MYTHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS, 


1, He could deceive even the best detectives ; 
for he was a wary thief with aliases enough to 
fill a dictionary. 

2, “Before I would have that child so diso- 
bedientI would whip and shut her up so that 
she would soon repent.” ‘That may be your 
way, Mr. Smith ; but it is not mine,” 

8. How many accidents we hear of lately 
connected with mining. In the uncertain cause 
of the calamity, how must the poor miner 
vainly strive for the best means of escape ; and 
yet his doom 1s sure. 

4, Iam sure, Louise, that you must be getting 
along wellin the world to have such an expen- 
sive muff. It isa fur I especially admire, and 
must try not to envy you the possession of it. 

5. “ How about the Summer exodus, friend 
Will?” “The same old route I suppose; stop- 
ping a long time near Lake Winnipeg, as usual, 
which is a strange rule of my mother’s for our 
vacation.” 

6. “That is a very pleasant rule, I should 
think, because out of the beaten track. I should 

not gare how often I obeyed it if I were you.” 

7, *¥es, it is a very good rule on one account ; 





and I like the place, although it is isolated some- 
what from Summer fashion, The mother of 
Miss Atw ood has the same rule for the season,’ 

8, “Oh! that is the way the wind blows! Is it? 
And does Mrs. Atwood look favorably ypon the 
young naval officer escorting. her heiress at 
times ?” 

9. “ Yes ; for it is quite convenient to the old 
lady to have me at her beck andcall, I open 
her carriage door with much more elegance and 
grace thana lackey would.” 

10. “I have no doubt of it. But will she re- 
ward your devotion to her at last by permitting 
you to offer a life of devotion to that charming 
and rich daughter of hers ?” 

11. ‘I hope so, most fervently, Phil. But I 
am extremely cautious lest, in giving the mother 
an overdose of homage, I dash from my lips the 
cup I desire to drink of in a fuller measure, 

12. “I want to win the old lady over entirely 
before she realize the secret of my double alle- 
giance, AndI am constantly in fear that she 
will see straight through me, and bear down 
upon me with the annihilating words, ‘Sir! 
enough of this two-faced servitude to my whims 
and fancies,’” 

18. “Ihave an idea, Will, that you may de- 
serve such a fate, severe as it might be, for 
80 beguiling the old lady.” 

14. ‘Iam doing no harm to her, only taking 
the wise position of seeing both sides of a prob- 
lem. You, in your cold blood, can remain neu- 
ter, perhaps; but I have my heart in this affair, 
and all innocent stratagems are allowable in the 
kingdom of love.” 


SUBTRACTED WORDS, 


1. Take from nearsightedness the soft sound 
of an animal, and leave defective sight. 

2. Take from maternity a dear person, and 
leave a covering for the head. 

8. Take from a part of an instrument a part 
of the face, and leave a part. 

4. Take from a lover bitterness, and leave a 
small insect. 

5. Take from a small channel in earth the 
soft skin of an animal, and leave a pleasant 
exercise on the water. 

6. Take from anything made of earth a part 
of the head, and leave in that case, ~ 

7, Take from a broadsword a kind of earth, 
and leave to a greater degree, 

8. Take from one of a class in college a qual- 
ity of coolness, and leave a human being, 

9. Take from to soil deeply to petition, and 
leave hoar-frost, 

10. Take from indifferent to hearken, and 
leave in a smaller degree. 

11. Take from secret a race, and leave to or- 
dain. 

12, Take from a kind of clover false pretense, 
and leave a motion. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
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The central word 
is really coming. 

The upward across: 1, high (all have central 
words) ; 2, dirty ; 3, a sweet food furnished by 
insects ; 4, uncloses; 5, a scatterer of seed; 6, 
is obedient; 7, to be stationary; 8, prices; 9, 
different ; 10, subject; 11, important passages 
of the skin. 


e hope for now that Spring 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
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Left-hand Diamond; 1, a consonant; 2, a 
bleat ; 8, to move in order by steps; 4, a parsley, 
0 called because loved by bees ; 5, a consonant, 

Right-hand Diamond : 1, sometimes a vowel; 
2, by way of; 3, motions of the air; 4, a conso- 
nant, 

Reading across, the central words are visita- 
tions we shall not have again this year. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 10rs. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

1, Cohoes; 2, Elmira; 8, Ithaca; 4, Geneva; 
5, Hamilton ; 6, Havana; 7, Oswego; 8, Painted 
Post; 9, Syracuse; 10, Utica; 11, Auburn; 12, 
Port Jervis. 

CURTAILED WOED, 
Heron, Hero, Her, He, H. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 
Portugal 
Grenoble 
Saratoga 
Girgenti 
Marathon: 





MRS, MARY A, LIVERMORE'S 
TRIP TO EUROPE. 


As one of the clearest thinkers on the various 
social problems of the day, and as a lecturer of 
rare attractiveness and ability, Mrs. Mary A, 
Livermore has long been widely known, both in 
this country and in England. Among women 
who have taken the platform for the discussion 
of questions particularly affecting their sex, Mre. 
Livermore is, without doubt, the ablest repre- 
sentative, and the most convincing in her argu- 
ments and illustrations. A few years ago her 
health became so much impaired that she was 
forced to retire from the lecture field, But the 
interregnum in her work was not of long dura- 
tion, and her wide circle of friends and admirers 
soon welcomed her back again. How, and by 
what means shs was restored to health is related 
in the following deeply interesting letter : 

“Me rose, Mass., Feb. 1st, 1884, 

‘Drs. Starkey & Paen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
8t., Philadelphia. Dear Sirs:—I am entirely 
willing to make a statement of the benefit I have 
received from the Compound Oxygen Treatment, 
and that you should make such use of it as you 
please. 

‘* Four years ago this Spring, at the end of a 
very severe and exhausting Winter’s work, I 
found myself utterly broken down in health, 
My superb constitution had hitherto carried me 
triumphantly through every task I had imposed 
on myself, and had been equal to every phase of 
protracted labor that had fallen to my lot. But 
I was now completely prostrated, with no power 
of recuperation. I could sleep but two or three 
hours of the twenty-four, and then only in a 
semi-sitting position, because of a difficulty of 
breathing—suffered excruciatingly from sciatica 
and neuralgia of the stomach ; experienced the 
torment of indigestion, and the train of ills that 
follow, and was harassed by optical illusions 
which were a source of great discomfort, al- 
though I knew them to beillusions, My mental 
depression was as severe as my physical prostra- 
tion. I believed the hopeless invalidism, which 
I had most dreaded, had come to me; and my 
chief aim was to hide myself from the friends 
and acquaintances who were afflicted on my ac, 
count, 

“My physician recommended a trip to Europe, 
and my husband accompanied me thither, The 
change brought only palliation of my troubles, 
but no radical improvement, While in England 
some American acquaintances told us of the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment, and they were 
enthusiastic in their praise of it as the surest 
remedial agent in cases like mine, They em- 
phasized their statements by narrations of com- 
plete cures which had been wrought by it, of 
which they were personally cognizant. 

‘My husband immediately ordered from Lon- 
don the materials for a Home Treatment of two 
months, I used it fora month, punctiliously 
obeying the directions sent for its use, before I 
began torally, Then my return to good health 
was rapid ; and since then I have enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted perfect health, and almost youth- 
ful vigor. I resumed work immediately, and 
have assiduously followed the most laborious 
vocation eversince, although long past the time of 
life when it is considered safe to toil severely 
and unremittingly. 

“T have never discontinued the use of the 
Treatment since 1 began it, There have been 
few days in the last three and a half years when 
I have omitted it. I understand and accept the 
rationale of the Treatment, and depend on it for 
vigor and strength, as I do on food. I have 
recommended it to scores of people suffering 
from nervous prostration and chronic ailments, 
some of whom are rejoicing in restoration to 
health, while others, lacking persistence in the 
use of the Compound Oxygen, have not been 
benefited, For patience and persistence in its 
use are essential, if one would be cured of 
chronic illnesses, or lifted from a depth of physi- 
cal depression, 

“Yours truly, Many A. Livermore.” 

In another letter to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
Mrs. Livermore says: “I have always and 
everywhere proclaimed the excellence of the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment, and have per- 
suaded a great many people to use it. I could 
not live without it, unless I abandoned all my 
work, ani simply existed; and I would rather die 
than do that,” 

Any information in regard to this remarkable 
Treatment will be promptly furnished by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., 
Philadelphia, If yeu write for their Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen they will mail it to your 
address, 
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BY THE REV. 


No one who has giver thought to the subject 
can doubt that one of the most important econom- 
ical questions before American people is this: 
What are we going to do for working wood? 
The entting of timber in tae United States for 
all purposes except fuel cannot be less than 
fifty million loads a year. Allowing twenty feet 
to a load this would make a procession 189,393 
miles long, which is more than seven and one- 
half times around the earth at the equator. 

According to the last census the value of the 
forest prodnets of the United States is $700,- 
000,000 a year, which, as a recent writer in The 
Manhatian points out, is ‘more than ten times 
the value of the gold and silver.of which we 
make so much account, and three times the 
value of the precious minerajs and the coal and 
other minerals combiped.” 

White pine, the chief element of our forest 
products, is almost gone. Seven years later, 
cutting, as we.do, over ten billion feet of it an- 
nually, we shall be at the end of it, except here 
and there @ reserve like that wisely kept by the 
Ward’ Estate, in Michigan. The statement of 
these facta by Professor Sargent in many cases 
more than doubled the price of standing pine; 
and yet the cutting and consumption have gone 
on faster than ever. During the year 1882 the 
largest cut ever béfore made in amy one year 
was taken from our swiftly dwindling stock. 
A few years henee, unless we begin to econ- 
omize, we shall be, for practical purposes, at the 
end of the most yaluable product of our soil. 

We may and ought to economize in two direc- 
tions, which, in this article, can only be sug- 
gested. First, we ought to use no more wood, 
especially pine, in building than we can help. 
Brick, stone, iron, tiling should be substituted 
wherever possible. This would be wise,if we 
had plenty of timber, on account of fire risky. 
Second, the standing timber should be exploifed, 
as the French say, more scientifically. No tree 
should be cut smaller than twelve or fifteen 
inches in diameter; a Canadian law says twelve 
inches, and also makes the lumberman pay the 
same duty on a small as on a large log. No tops 
should be left, as they almost always are, to be- 
come the most formidable ally of a forest fire. 
No more young trees should be killed than can 
be avoided in cutting and hauling out logs. 
There is little probability that these economics 
will, to any great extent, be practiced. The thing 
that hath been isthe thing thatshallbe, It takes 
more than the seven or eight years left us be- 
fore our precious store will be lavished to in- 
duce a whole people to make such a funda- 
mental change as this case demands, except 
under the pressure of present calamity. 

The great Obio floods of 1888 and 1884 have, 
indeed, been quite generally assigned by the 
press to their real cause—viz., the denudation of 
the steep hill-sides upon the upper portions of 
streams flowing into the Ohio, The Cinginnati 
Commercial Gazette, to be sure, argued bravely 
that this flood was altogether exceptional, and 
that bare hill-sides had nothing to do with it; 
but this was an evident case of whistling to keep 
up courage. 

People seemed likely to abandon the lower 
lying portion of the city, and the Gazette's arti- 
cles were apparently written to stop a business 
panic. Seven snow-storms were, it is true, so 
accompanied by thaws and cold snapa that the 
hills were sheeted in ice, and then five 
severe rain-storms sent everything pell-mell into 
the river chapnelsa.. Had the steeper slopes, 
however, been covered with heavy timber two 
desirable things would have prevented the 
simultaneous of all this water into the 
streams: First, ander the shelter of the forest 
and the overlying snow, the ground would not 
have frozen much, and the different layers of 
snow would not have been so compactly con- 
gealed; and, when the melting and rain began, 
much would have penetrated the soi!, and have 
been stored to feed springs next Summer. See- 
ond, the flow down hill of the surface water 
would have been in many ways delayed till the 
full channels of the streams could have had time 
to hurry it harniless!y down stream. 

Bat, however plain is the warning of the 
floods, there is one thing that will prevent it 
from scdring péople, to any great éxtent, into 
planting the steep hill-sides, 

those “people who will suffer most from the 
floods ave, not; hpepuepip, om gud gontepl dhe 
hill-sidea, 

It was largely the vandalism of mountain- 
eers in. Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Tennessee 
and Kentucky which sent those floods careering 
down to devastate Ohio and Indiana and Illinois 
towns and farms, Until there is a comity of 


else quite different theories of interference by 
the General Government from those now held, 
there is no likelihood that any effective compul- 
sion will be applied to keep the hill-sides frem 
which the Ohio—or for that matter, the Missis- 
sippi—draws its waters, covered with woods. 
Civil Service Reform and forestal science must 
make great advance among us before the General 
Government could safely touch “such a matter, 
even if state rights did not stand in the way. 

So then, turning from floods to the timber- 
supply question, two resources remain : 

Plantation of new timber and culture of the 
woodland we have left, 

Only these two remain because we cannot toany 
greatextentimport. Canada has, or soon will 
have, none to spare, except upon the Pacific 
Coast, and by the time lumber is railroaded 
from the Pacific to the prairies and to the Atlan- 
tic it will be a luxury that only the rich can 
afford. No foreign country could stand the 
drain of our consumption ; and if it could all the 
tonnage of the world would not be able to 
carry it. 

As to plantation, European experience shows 
that, to be carried on to advantage, it must be 
done on a broad scale. Timber-producing com- 
panies are common upon the continent, and a 
very full and interesting body of law for their 
regulation has gradually grown up. States, 
municipalities and rich individuals own and 
work large forests. 

At the head of these enterprises is a highly 
trained class of men, for whose education forest 
schools are maintained. From ten to fourteen 
years after a young German has the equivalent 
of an education in an American college, he must 
spend in hard study and steady practice before 
he can hope to receive an appointment as ober- 
JSérster or superintendent in one of the royal 
forests. In schools of lower grade, and by prac- 
tice under these educated men, a class of skilled 
laborers are trained, and without these specially 
qualified superintendents and workmen the en- 
terprise could not be successfully carried on. 

We have the capital, and in time we could pro- 
cure the skilled overseers and operatives neces- 
sary to produce timber by the billion feet. But 
if we were all ready to begin, from twenty to 
fifty years would be needed before a planted 
crop would be ready for the saw. Meanwhile, in 
ten or fifteen years at the furthest, eur fingers 
will be in the vice, and Nemesis will be joyously 
twisting it tighter, Must we wait twenty years 
for the beginning of relief? I say twenty, for it 
is certain that planting, culture, or even decent 
economy of lamber will not be put in practice ex- 
cept by here and there a wise man until the great 
deficit is a present fact, We shall no doubt spend 
at the spendthrift pace to which we have been 
used till the end comes. The question is, when 
that calamity arrives, must we wait twenty years 
for the beginning of relief? 

The answer is that we have a parachute to 
ease the stunning fall, if we will only unfold it. 
When the Duke of Argyll returned from exten- 
sive travel in this country he published a book 
of notes and comments ; and in this he expressed 
surprise at two things—at the amount of wood- 
land which we still have, and at our universal 
failure to trest it as it should be treated, 

In the older parts of the country one is always 
pretty near some piece of woods; and yet 
one is almost never within sight of any consid- 
erable amount of timber. To keep fires and 
animals out of our woodland, and (if we knew 
how) to prune and thin it would not be very ex- 
pensive, and in most cases would pay for its cost 
from the start. 


Broog.iyry, N. Y. 
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A LIST OF G GOOD ROSES, 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


A FRIEND writes; ‘Please make out a list of 
twenty choice roses that you can recommend. I 
want those that will give satisfaction ; not roses 
that I must nurse to keep in existence, and get 
only now and then a feeble bnd and blossom. ” 

Take John Hopper, Anne de Diesbach, Louis 
Van Houte, Baroness Rothschild, Jules Margot- 
tin, Sydonia, Eugene Verdier, Alfred Colomb, 
Gen. Jacqueminot, Gen. Washington, Beauty of 
Waltham, Madame Victor Verdier, Charles Le- 
febre, Marie Baumann, Xavier Olibo, La France, 
Gracilis Moss, Princess Adelaide, Glory of Ches- 
hunt, Rev. J. B. Camm, Fisher Holmes, Camille 
de Rohan, Victor Verdier, Mabel Morrison, 
Hermosa, 

This makes a list of twenty-five and will give 
satisfaction, They are nearly all Hybrid Per- 
petuals, and all hardy as well us profuse bloom- 
ers. Give them bhighly-fed soil ; but the manure 
used must be very old. I use it first as a top- 
dressing and when more is put fork the oid in. 
Roses like a sunny slope, but a cool soil, This 
can be seoured by the above plan of mulching. 
Hill up im the Winter and place two large sods, 
face to face, on opposite sides of each bush, 

Plartt your roses early in the Spring, and buy 
good stout plants if they cost three times 
the little sn that are now sent out, 
which you age paid for wasting your money 6 
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HOW TO USE DYNAMITE. 


In a recent issue of your paper Edmund D, 
Hicks tells how to blow up stumps with the 
above-named explosive. I have no fault to find 
with his method, but will give mine for taking 
out trees with it. Have a two-inch augur, with a 
long stem, so as to be able to bore a hole under 
the tree, say from two to five feet, as the case may 
require. Always get under the tap root if possi- 
ble. Have a rod of wood similar to a ramrod, 
with a half circle at the lower end long enough 
to lay a stick of dynamite on, with a shoulder be- 
hind it that has a hole large enough for the fuse 
to pass through easily, Now, vpen a vundle of the 
dynamite and insert the fuse, with a cap on it, 
fold the wrapping tight around the fuse and tie 
it. Then there will be no fear of the cap being dis- 
placed. Now, draw your fuse (which must be 
long enough) through the hole in the shoulder of 
your charging stick, until the cartridge lies in 
the half-circular barrel. Then shove it carefully 
dewn the hole (but if the tree is large it is best 
to put down a couple of pounds first without 
fuse) ; then pour sand in to fill the hole. In firing 
the fuse I like paper soaked in salt-peter water 
the best. It must be cut in strips half an inch 
broad and six inches long. Double one end up 
and tie it on the end of the fuse, so as to touch 
the powder, This match burns slowly and gives 
one time toget outof the way, which, however, 
is notso necessary in blowing up trees as in blast- 
ing stumps or rock, 

Ihave placed several pounds of dynamite under 
an elm tree fifteen inches in diameter, 2n the ex~ 
plosion of which the tree was actually lifted up 
and quarried as if an earthquake had taken place. 
All the roots, for thirty feet from the stem, were 
wrenched loose. These being cut off on oneside, 
a long rope should be fastened to the tree near 
the top and a pulley fastened near the ground, 
with a pair of good horses hitched to it. This 
will bring the tree down in a short time. Then 
the ground is clean. I have seen, beneath a tree 
thus treated, a hole large enough to bury a horse 
in ; but where the earth went to was not percepti- 
ble. 

Buteven after Hicks and myself have given in- 
structions how to use the article, I would advise 
no man to undertake to handle dynamite with- 
out first seeing some experienced person use it. 
While there is not the danger about fire, as with 
ordinary powder, there is great danger froma 
jar or the slightest detonation. Noman who is 
not strictly sober, and steady in hand, and has 
not a clear conscience, should handle this article ; 
for when it goes off near one, he enters the next 
world quiehiy.. nano Bun. 


RED RIVER WHEAT CROP. 





THE surplus wheat crop of 1882 from North- 
western Minnesota and Northeeastern Dakota, 
carried out by the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway, was 15,464,818 bushels. At 
an average of 99 cents per bushel this crop 
brought the sum of thirteen million nine hundred 
and eighteen thousand three hundred and thir- 
teen dollars. For the surplus crop of 1883, the 
road has, from the Ist of September to the 31st 
of December, carried out about 11,100,000 bush- 
els, and it is cstimated that, on the Ist of Jan- 
uary this year, not less than 7,000,000 of bush- 
els were still in the elevators and in the farmers’ 
hands awaiting shipment, 

The surplus of 1883, at least 18,000,000 bush- 
els, at the low average of but 80 cents per bush- 
el, will amount to fourteen million four hundred 
thousand dollars. The enormous sum of $28,- 
000,000 will thus be distributed among the farm- 
ersalong the line of this railroad for their 
wheat crop alone during the past two years. 
It is not strange that the ‘Land of Golden 
Grain” is to-day one of the most prosperous in 
the United States.— Exchange. 

Rae 


EXPERIMENT IN GROWING CORN. 


An experiment in corn planting by the Iowa 
College, last year, in three separate plantings, all 
put in the same day (May 6th), each plat being 160 
square yards, resulted as follows: The plat in 
which the hills were three feet ten inches by 
twelve inches apart, with one stalk in a hill, pro- 
duced at the rate of 69.06 bushels per acre; the 
plat planted three feet ten inches by twenty 
inches apart in the hills, and two stalks to a hill, 
produced at the rate of 57 bushels to the acre; 
and the third plat, planted three feet ten inches 
each way, with four stalks to the hill, produced 
only at the rate of 50 bushels to the acre. This 
is an important fact to know. The experiment 
was conducted with the utmost care, for the ex- 
press purpose of deciding a question which has 
always given rise to a great deal of discussion, 
alike as to the proper distances between the 
hills and the fore, as yt as the number of 
stalks ina hill, Twelve inches distance. between 
the hills would be Seka aes to four 5 yo in 
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ef is that it will not ; and that is the reason 
why so few the drilling system. — 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 
Dr. J. L. Pratt, Greenfield, I., says: “It 
all that it claims to be—invaluable as a tenia in 
any case where an acid tonié is indicat 
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$25 Phosphate 


THE BASE of this article is not South Carolina 
Phosphate Rock, but Animal Bones not free 
from Flesh; and it is a real Ammoniated 
Bone Super- Phosphate, which we produce by 
means of special advantages in manufacturing. 

IT contains the elements of Plant Food, and is not 
adulterated, 

THE excellent resu'ts obtained everywhere since ite 
introduction in 1879, have secured it a very large 
sale, 

Price $25.00 per Ton of 2,000 lbs., in new bags, 
delivered free on board cars or boat at Philadel- 
phia. 

SEND for circular giving guaranteed analysis and 
Surther information. Address 
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Spatial Offer 


To encourage adetemsut eal cultivation of 
the Commanern lands in the Red River —- 
ped of the lands (not timbered) now by 


St. Paul, Minneapolis 


Manitoba Ry. Co. 


In the Counties of 


POLK, MARSHALL.KITTSON., in 
poner aaah 0 a fivesmile limit from 
the road, w: Gartherhe year 1884, besold to 


ACTUAL SETTLERS 


in lots of not less than 160 aeres,nor more 
than 320 acres, atthe 


LOW PRICE 
—OF— 


$3.00 per Acre. 


The terms of paymeut will also be very lib- 
eral, only 5U cents an acre down, the balange 
in six.annual paymevts at 7 per cent, interest. 

This offer will be open only between the Ist 
day of March andthe 3ist day of December. 
1884. 

First applicants will have their choice trom 
the entire field without reserve. 


First Come, First Served. 


At these prices and terms, EVERY FARMER, 
EVERY FARMER’S SON, EVERY CLERK, 
EVERY MECHANIC, EVERY LABORING 
MAN, can secure a home with the smallest 
possible outlay. 

It presents the opportunity for every one to 
secure 160 acres of hisown choice of land for 
only $80 down and six annual payments of 
866.67. with interest. 

It isthe most liberal offer ever made by any 
Railread Land Grant Company. The terms 
are better than can be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment, aud the Jands incleded in the offer 
are the most productive of any anoreupied 
lands In the United States. 

They are the Cheapest lands, considering lo- 
cation and quality, in the United States, and 
every home secker should take advantage of 
this offer without delay. 

Write for Maps, general descriptive matter 
and other information to 


J. B. POWER, 


Land and Immigrant Commissiener, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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Farmers Can Raise 
BETTER CROPS 


WITH 


Foresters Congas Manns fe iS 


THAN WITH THE 
BEST STABLE MANURE. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


Farm and Garden Crops, 
POTATOS THAT ARE..MEALY, 


All Produce of the Best Kind, 


USE FORRESTER’S 


Complete Manures, 


WHICH ARE FREE FROM ODOR, 
‘AND THE 
Puant Foon Reapy for the Crop. 


I will be pleased to mail my Circular. 
GEORGE B, FORRESTER, 
169 Front Street, _ New York. 
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HARDY ROSHS |: 
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